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PREFACE. 


ae first ‘Manual’ of South Arcot, written by Mr. J. H 
arstio when Collector of the district, was published in 1878, 


The papers he had collected for the purpose from among 
he Collectorate records were afterwards destroyed by fire; 
nd consequently in several places in this present Gasetteer 
tia “Manual has had to be quoted without verification of 
he references. With these exceptions, the book has been 
mtirely re-written. 

It is arranged on the plan-prescribed for the new series 
f District Gasetteers now.being brought ont, and statistia 
thich are liable speedily to become out of date have, for the 
10st part, been relegated to & separate Appendix. ‘Tirnvan 
émalai taluk, which will prdbably shortly be transferred to 
nother district, has, under instructions, been excluded. 

The book has had to be written against time, and 
»ngequently it has not been possible thoroughly to follow up 
wveral roatters which promised to be of interest. 

Acknowledgements to the numerous gentlemen, official 
nd non-official, who have rendered assistance have been 
ade where possible in the body of the volume. 


W. F. 
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On tho conclusion of the Treaty with Tipu on March 17, 1792, 
no time was lost by Lord Cornwallis in arranging for the adminis- 
tration of the Ceded Districts, as they were then called. Eighteen 
days after the conclusion of the treaty, Captain Alexander Road 
was appointed “Superintendent and Collector of the Baramahal 
and Salem” (April 4, 1792)! Lord Cornwallis, in choosing a 
military officer, acted contrary to precedent. The Company’s 
servants appear at this time to have neglected the languages of the 
people whose affairs they were appointed to administer. ‘“ This was 
universally the cage, not in the military department alone, but in 
the departments of justice and revenue, over which civilians presi- 
ded ; and the consequence was, that all the real business of the State 
came to be transacted by native assistants and interpreters.” Suoh 
persons, “‘ brought up amid the corruptions of the capital, were not 
to be trusted in places where Euglish habits were unknown; and 
the farthor the power of Hngland was pushed back from the coast, 
the more urgent beeame the necessity of striving to do without 
them. ‘This was partiowlarly the vase in tho Baramahal. Inhabited 
almost, exclusively by Hindus, who from time immemorial had 
followed the customs of their fathors, who had never, up to the 
present moment, had any intercourse with Huropeans, and were 
morcover suffering from the effects of war recently waged among 
them, the Biramahal, it was felt, would roquire tho presence of 
discrect, men in order to reconoile its people to a foreign yoke ; and 
the very first requisite in the individuals appointed to conduct so 
delicate a charge was their ability to communicate direotly with the 
inhabitants. There was not a divil servant in Madras competent 
to do this ; therefore Lord Cornwallis made choice of Captain Read 
as tho fittest person to undertake the task.” ? 

Read selected as his Assistants Captains Munro, Graham, 
and Macleod. ‘Thomas Munro, who afterwards became tho most 
famous of all the Governors of Madras, had been ongaged on 


1 During tho course of the Third Mysore War, each contending party from 
time to time obtained a footing, more or loss precarious, in the territory of the 
other, and on November 80, 1790, Mr. Kindersley was placod in charge of the 
Taluke of Tiruppattir and Vaniyambadi. The tract was, according to the 
custom of the time, rented ont, but for what sum is not ascertainable. Nor was 
the occupation wholly undisturbed, for between January and April, 1791, the 
Baramaha) was almost entirely repossessed by Tipu. By September, however, 
the tract in Mr. Kindersley’s charge becaine more settled, and he was enabled to 
effect a settlement with the inhabitants for the revonue of the cuirent year, to 
the net amount of Rs. 60,200. Hereported, however, that the realisation of 
even this sum would depend on the continuance of British troops in the 
country, for the protection of the inhabitants, and to impress them with confi: 
dence to carry on cultivation. 

2 Gleig’s Smaller Life of Munro, (1861), p. 63, 
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military duties in the Baramahal, and was, at the time of his 
appointment as Read’s Assistant, about 81 years of age, of which 
13 years had beon passed in India. Graham, working in Krishna- 
giri under Read’s immediate supervision, enjoyed advantages 
which were wanting to Maclcod; his work has been to some 
extent moro lasting ; of the porsonal interest which he took in 
the Division under his charge many proofs still exist, whilo of tho 
trust and affootion which Read, Munro, and Graham inspirod, the 
language of the people up to a recent date was sufficient evidence. 
MacLeod was somewhat overwoightcd in his charge, and too far 
away from Read to benefit much by verbal intercourse ; and, labori- 
ously industrious and clear-sighted though he was, Read’s forte 
did not lie in his pen. Hence, as might be anticipated, Maclueod’s 
work, though good, and, considering the novelty and difficulty of 
his surroundings, wonderfully good, did not come up to the 
standard of the other three, and did not.stand the test of time so 
well. To his thorongh knowledge of his District and careful 
admiuistration thereof, Buchanan, @ close observer, more than 
once bears testimony. 

The country placed in charge of Captain Read on April 4, 
1792, ineludod the present Salem District with the exception 
of tho Balaghat Taluk of Hosur, which was not acquired until tho 
Treaty of 1799.1 

To facilitate administration, Captain Read divided the District 
into three portions— 

(1) Tho Northern Division in charge of Captain Graham, 
with head-quarters at Krishnagiri. 

(2) The Central Division in charge of Captain Munro, with 
hoad-quarters at Dharmapuri. 

(3) The Southern Division under Captain Macheod, with 
head-quarters at Salom’. 

The general suporintendence of the whole District remained 
with Captain Read, who made his head-quarters at Tiruppattir. 

“ Haidar and Tipu had been accustomed to lease the revenues 
of extensive districts to a set of men who paid their ronts to the 
crown with tolerable rogularity, because they squeezod more than 
double the amount out of tho necessities of the cultivators.” Such 
a precedont, though reproduced in miniature ten years afterwards 


1 Tt also included— 
(1) Kattuputtar, transferred to Trichinopoly in 1851. 
(2) Nimakkal, transferred to Trichinopoly in 1910, 
(3) Kangundi, transferred to North Arcot in 1808. 
(4) Tiruppattar, transferred to the new District of North Arcot in 1911. 
2 Further details of these charges, with their subsequent modifications, are 
given on p. 57, 
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as the Zamindari System, was not in accordance with the milder 
views of the Company, and Read found himself face to face with 
the task of surveying and assessing tho whole country.'’ He had 
to collect the revenue for Fasli 1202 (1792-1798), together with 
that for the portion of Fasli 1201 (March to June) during which 
the country was under British rule, Tho task of collection could 
not await the complotion of survey and settlement, and Read had 
to base his first demand almost entirely on the Villago Registers. 

Read therefore determined to use temporarily the native 
system of collocting revenue, and to rent out the districts? under 
his charge village-war or in hdbalis (groups of villages) to patéls, 
or other inhabitants of character and property. 

For the regular collection of the revenue the Tahsildars were 
personally responsible, and each Tahsildar had to execute an 
agrecment binding himself to remit to head-quarters the full 
amount of each instalment. within seven days of the date on which 
the instalment might fall due* \On any deficit in his remittance 
after the expiry of the seven days of grace, the T'ahsildar had to 
pay to Government interest at the rate of 5 per cent., his proper 
procedure being to make up from his own pocket any deficit in 
collection, and recover the amount from the defaulting ryots with 
3 per cent. interest. The Tahsildar further bound himself to 
maintain the prescribed establishment of Revenue servants. 

The means employed by Read for discovcring the value of the 
districts were to ascertain (1) the gross revenue as settled by 
Tipu three years before Kilaka, 1788, the year in which the 
highest revenuo was realised under his government; (2) his collec- 
tions in the last year; (8) the ryot’s estimates of the produce on 
the ground, checked by the estimates of his own people ; and (4) 
the offers made by patéls and others well acquainted with the 
state of every taluk for which they became candidates. 

By duly appreciating all these statements and taking a com- 
parative view of them, Lead was enabled to form an idea of what 
each district was worth. Having found, in the course of his 
previous experience above the Ghats, that Tipu’s gross revenue 
was in general between 25 and 80 per cent. above his net 
revenne, he concluded that if his rents for the current yoar 
(Fasli 1202) came to 75 per cent. of his (Tipu’s) valuation, it was 
the utmost of what might be expected ; and as, by an investigation 


2 8.D.M., Vol. I, p. 211. 

* This term was formerly used for what are now called divisions, sub- 
divisions or taluks of a district. 

3 For Kistbandi, seo below, p. 57. 

# The account which follows is taken from S.D.M., Vol. I, pp, 214-9, 
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of the annual and monthly produce of the country, the 
remaining months of the previous Faeli, ie., from the date of the 
Definitive Treaty, should yield nearly a quarter of the revenue so 
ascertained, ho determined that 94 (75 and %5) per cent. of 
Tipu’s revenue might be taken as the standard amount for which 
the districts might be rented. This expectation, however, was 
not fully realised, as in the end Read settled the District for 
pagodas 4,71,466, which was 8} per cont less than Tipu’s standard 
of assessment, pagodas 5,15,22L. 

As this mode of settlement necessarily involved a prolonged 
inquiry extending to tho ascertainment of the dues by petty 
farmers to patéls, tho demand for all the districts could not be 
concluded until after the close of 1792; but while it was still im 
progross, the Government instructed Captain Read to cffoct a 
settlement in lease for five years with the inhabitants, on rates of 
assessmont so fixed that they might be compelled with justice to 
adhere to them for tho term, 

Read, however, did not soc his way to carrying out this order 
without first obtaining more definite data'on which to make such 
sottloments without sacrificing the duos of Government. Ho 
obtained permission for and entered on making a survey of, and 
fixing money assessmout on, landg on certain principles (horcafter 
detailed) in view to supplant the then temporary settlement by a 
loase system based on the amounts of assessments so fixed; and 
requested Government to defer the introduction of the lease settle- 
ment until ho finished the survey, Tho Government acceded. to 
his requost, and Read and his Assistants wore occupied in the 
survey from 1793 to 1797, 

Read’s first settlement wasa makoshift oxpodient, to cuablo him 
to collect the revenue with speed, With a view to introducing 
a systom of quinquennial leases on an equitable basis, it was 
deoided to adhere to the temporary arrangements, with such correo- 
tions as might be nocessary, till, as the survey proceeded, they 
could bo supplanted gradually by the lease settlement, which was 
to be formed on this gencral survey asscssment. Kead’s work, 
however, led to very different results. As soon as his hands were at 
all free, he introduced the thin end of the wedge of the Ryotwari 
Systom, which from theso small beginuings developed into what it 
is at the present day. Finding that, under the systom of ronting 
out by villages and Adbalis as above stated, there was very im- 
propor intcrference on the part of the patéls, especially when 
making good the deficit caused by failure of some of the ryots by 
others was required, Read adopted a diffcrent form of settlement 
from Fasli 1208, which is thus briefly explained by him :— 
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“Tn the first sottloment of those districts, I judged it advisable, 
from tho risk I thought there was in embracing too much detail, to 
make only a village assessment of the land rent; bat, relying on the 
single ability of my Assistants, I have this year extended my original 
plan of dividing landed property. Pursuant of that, many of the 
farms composing village lands are now given in rent to the first and 
second class of ryots below the Patéls, by which those ryots now hold 
them immediately of Government, By that means they are advanced 
from a state of dependent servitude, and extreme poverty, to be the 
proprictors of their own farms, and to be more immediately under 
the Collector’s protection ; they are freed, by their rents being fixed, 
from the vexation of additional assessments on every favourable crop, 
and the profits of farming being thereby extended to many thousands 
more than last year is a circumstance proportionately in favour of 
population.” 


Thus the ryots now held thoir lands direct of Government, 
their rents apparently being determined with referonco to 
enquiries held in the last year; the, Karnam’s registers of the pre- 
vious yoar, their’ (ryots’) own offers and the estimates by 
Tahsildars. 

In 1793 thore was a considorable increase in the oxtent of 
cultivation ; but this was very correctly attributed to tho ‘quiet 
now enjoyed by tho ryots, after a long continuance of harassing 
warfaro ; and it was supposed that tho following year would show 
no material change in the agricultural statistics of the District. 
This oxpectation was not realised, for 1794 showed innumorable 
fluctuations in holdings. Nevertheless, Read hoped ‘that the 
next settlement would be so near the mark, that, for tho rest 
of tho time which the survey might occupy, the offiecrs con- 
ducting it would be spared the trouble of making annual settle- 
ments as woll, such yearly alterations involving them in minute 
inguiries into the oireumstances of each individual ryot, and 
consequently consuming a vast quantity of time, that could other- 
wise havo been devoted to the acccleration of the survey.” } 

Read accordingly directed that, until the survey was finished, 
and the assessment fixed, the rents paid by the several ryots 
individually in Fasli 1203 should remain permanent, aud that, as 
the survey of cach district was completed, the settlement in loase 
for five years with each individual ryot should be introduced. 

He was then meditating whether the lease or some other 
system would best suit the condition of the Salem ryots, and 
having, during the course of his tours throughout the surveyed 
taluks in which the leaso system had been introduced, heard 


1 Dykes, pp. 81, 82. 
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numerous complaints that binding the ryots to the same lands 
for a numbor of years, despite constaut changes in their stock and 
circumstances, produced considerable hardship, he resolved to 
adopt a different mode of settloment which practically annihilated 
the lease system. Accordingly, he drew up a circular of instruc- 
tions for making future settlements, and submitted them to his 
Assistants for a free expression of their opinions. Under 
this cireular, ryots were allowed the option of kecping lands 
elthor under the lease system or under annual settlements ; 
the latter mode of settlement allowing them to give up early in 
each year whatever lands they might not choose to cultivate for 
that year, and to retain for any number of years what lands 
they liked, subject to payment of assessment, provided they 
gave intimation of their wishos at the beginning of each year. 
Read’s proposed mode of sottlement had noither the approval 
of his superiors nor that of his own,Assistants; all were for 
loaso sottlomonts, as conducive to tho permanency of revenue and 
the prosperity of agriculturists; aud yet Read was so sanguino as 
to the oventual suoocss of his scheme that on Docembor 10, 1796, 
ho publicly and formally gavo a settlement, in harmony with his 
own views, to the ryots of Salem, as their charter. The keynote 
of this charter is contained in its third paragraph :— 

“The ‘ patkat nilam ’? being measured and valued, the assessment of overy 
individual field in it; when at the full rate, in jized for ever; that is to say, the 
Government is never to require more, or recciye less, nor you to pay less or more 
than the present rate, unless when thogo fields actually * dry ’ shall hereafter be 
converted into ‘wet’, by the constructing of tanks, cutting of canals, or other 
means that may hereafter bo undertuken) at your-desire, or with your consent, 
but at the expense of the Government, when the rates will be proportionably 
raised, according to the conscquent increase of the produce, and in like manner 
fved for ever. Butif you carry on such works at your own expense ; plant topes 
of palmyras, coconut, tamarind, mango, orange, lime, or plantain trecs; garden 
of betelnut, betel leaf, sugarcane, orany other such productions, on which a 
high rent has been formerly exactod, you may depend on receiving the advan- 
tages accruing from these, and from every other improvement of your lands, 
while you continue to pay the established rates; those constituting, except in 
the case ubove mentionea, the annual demand upon them, on the part of the 
Sarkar, for ever. Upon these principles you may rent out lands, which you 
may raise ia yaluo by tillage and manure, at rates greatly exceeding the Sarkar 
rates, if there be a demand for them, whilo you will continue to pay the fixed 
rates to the Sarkar for ever.” 

It is strange that, though Roead’s orders were imperative that 
ho should introduce a leaso settlement for five yoars, he endod by 
introducing an annual Ryotwari Sottlemont. Read had the courage 
of his convictions, Not only had ho tho Board of Revenue to 
contend with, but he was at tho outsot strongly opposed by the 


1 Path cee = er held ou jesaeheia Vaio: in modern parlance ‘ Patta 
land, 
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ablest of his Assistants Munro, and in the end he succecded in 
converting Munro to his own viows.! 

The Board, who were ignorant of the changes introduced, 
desired to be furnished soon with a report on the survey and 
settloment, as also on the permanent settlement of districts in 
lease. Read wished, howover, that, if it should be decided whether 
the ryots would profer the annual or lease settlement, both the 
systems should be triod, and as the charter gave the ryots tho 
option of choosing either, he dosirod to give his instructions of 
December 1796 a trial. The revenuo of Fasli 1207 foll off to the 
extent of pagodas 54,049: below that of Fasli 1206, and by up- 
wards of 20,000 pagodas below that of Fasli 1202, which causod 
much sensation in the Board, who asked to be furnished with 
full information as to why tho settlements in lease woro cancelled. 
Read was unable to comply with tho Board’s requisition, chicfly 
owing to pressure of othor-work and his ill-health. The Assist- 
ants, however, reported that the ryots, realising tho advantage of 
being able to accommodate themselves to thoir circumstances, 
by throwing up each yoar all such lands as they might not be able 
to cultivate, had canoolled their engagements in lease. Thus 
the settlements of 1207 and 1208, during which Read remained, 
and of subsequent yoars, wore “annual,” the assossments being 
those fixed by tho survey on the lands. The lease systom survivod 
to a vory insignificant extent, 

In October 1798;-tho oxpected communication from tho 
Board was received, calling for Colonel Read’s final report, “ The 
Mombers of tho Board of Revonue in tho strongest terms point 
out how it had beon their impression all along, that the annual 
aud temporary settlement for 1794 was to be uphold till progros- 
sively supplanted by quinquonnial leascs, as tho survey of each 
district was concluded ; whilst now, to their extreme astonishment, 
they learn for tho first time, after the lapse of no less than four 
years, not only that uoither policy has been carried out, but that 
tho wholo lease system, in direct opposition to the opinion of his 
three Assistants, had boen formally annulled, and that, too, on 
Colonol Read’s own responsibility, though such authority was 
vested in the Government alone. The revenno had fallon short of 
that for 1794 by £18,900, and even below that of 1792, by as much 
as £8,750; and for these measuros, and this sad result thereof, 
a minute explanation is peremptorily demanded.” ? 

a Nt gE a ee 


} Vor a history of the controversy between Read and Munro on the merits 
of the ryotwari system see Dykes, pp. 84 to 86,115 to 117, 137 to 139, 168 to 
171 sq., and Printed Selections from District Records, pp. 19, 20, 29, 32. 

® Dykes, p. 175. 
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The required explanation was apparently nevor given. War 
with Tipu just then broke out, and Road and Munro wore rocalled 
to military duty. Tho formor never returned to his old charge ; but 
before his return to England, drow up and presented to the Board 
of Revenue a report on Salom District, Munro also nover returned 
to Salem as a district officer. Thus thore was no one in Salem to 
assert the merits of the systom introducod by Read; for though 
MaoL.cod remained behind, he never counted for much in the gradual 
formulation of Road’s policy. The way was therefore cleared for 
assimilating the policy of Madras to that of Bengal, and the 
Zamindari System was to blight the Baramahal and Talaghat. 

Read’s survey and assossmont held good in all ryotwari villages 
till the Settlomont of 1871-1874, and in villagos left unsettled then 
till the timo of Rescttloment. Tho whole of the arable Jands in 
the District were minutely surveyed, the oxtent of cach field was 
accurately ascertained, and the assossment payable thereon having 
boon duly fixed according to sertaim rules, each and all of these 
particulars were registered with the utmost care. In all tho 
pormauontly settled villages of the Talaghat and Baramahal his 
moasurements and assessments obtain to the present day. 

Roughly speaking, the basis of tho assessment was that tho 
Government share of the crop was fixed at, what was supposed to 
be, one-third of the produco on dry lands, aud two-fifths on wet 
lands; but occasionally one-half on dry, and a tenth more on wot 
lands, was tho share taken. 

For the survoy, special establishmonts of native subordinates 
wore ontertainod. On provoeding to the villago, the surveyor’s first 
duty was to measure the wholo of the land under occupation, ficld 
by field, noticing at the samo time who, in cach caso, was the 
ocoupant. A further measuroment was then made of all lands 
which wore arable, but had not been brought undor tho plough 
within tho memory of man; and when a rough catimate had beon 
mado of the remaining oxtont included within tho village bound- 
arios, viz., jungle or barron wasto, mountain or swamp, as woll as 
all land covered by water, standing or running, or set apart for 
roads, irrigation channels, building ground or any othor public 
purposes, (which lands, howover, were measured with moro care), 
the whole area within the limits of tho villago had been recorded. 

Read’s own account? of the survoy is terse and to the point :— 


‘ A knowledge of the situation, oxtcent, divisions and description of the 
country, boing material in the administration of its affairs, the first settlements 
were no sooner completed, and other revenue matters put in train, than I entered 
upon a geographical survey in January 1793, and in August following I had the 


194,D.M., Vol J, p. 247 (Read’s Report as summarised by Mr. R. K. Packle), 
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plousuro of presoniing your Board and Government with maps of all the districts ; 
but as these were only sketches, and inacourate from the slonder means and 
haste with which the survey was exeouted, I began another in August 1794, 
with proper instruments, and upon a much larger scale, From its being impossi~ 
blo for me to prosecute a business of that nature, and pay due attention to the 
many other duties of my station, I could cnly propose to set it on foot, and 
employed Mr, Mather, a professional surveyor, to carry iton. ‘That proved a 
very urduons undertaking, principally on account of the unhealthiness of the 
hills, but fortunately Mr. Mather survived repeated attacks of the hill fever, and 
finished his survey. 

‘As exhibiting the aspect of the country in respect to hills, pluins, woods 
and rivers, the true shape and extent of districts, andas containing every village 
and tank in them, it ia ‘one of the most particular surveys of tho kind in 
India, and probably one of the most correct.’ When it is considered that it is 
done upon 4 scale of one inch to a mile, that the district contains above 6,000 
squaro miles, and that it was completed within four years and a half, i¢ will 
appear to be a singular proof of what cau be done by an individnal who exerts 
himeclf in tho service of his employers.”? 


Read’s account of his.mothods of assessment is of the greatest 
interest and importaneo, for it.embodies in embryo all the main 
principles of ryotwari sottlement still in forec in tho Madras 
Prosidency, and eyolves them directly from the indigenous 
system which he found in vogne in Salem District in 1792.2 See 
Appendix A, pages 61-65. 

The lands in tho Central and Northern Divisions wero classed 
into dry (punja) and wet (anja), and in tho Southern, undor 
Macl.cod’s rules, imto dry, wet, and garden (ddéghdyat). Tho 
classifications wero made with referonco to the crops which 
happoned to bo on tho ground at tho timo of the survey. In parts 
of the Talaghat, a fourth description of land was recognised, 
known as ‘‘ grass land.” 

Reading with the lights now available, it is casy to find flaws 
in Read’s work. The assessment was too high. it must bo 


1 The several taluks were snrveyed as follows: — 

Fasli 1208 (1703-4) Tiruppattar. Tasli 1204 (1704-5) Chennagiri, 
Dharmeapouri, Omalir, Viniyambadi, Kunnattar. Fasli 1205 (1795-6), Salem, 
Belar, Attur, Risipuram, Nangavalli, Sankaridrug, Edappidi, Tirnchongodu, 
Krisbnagiri, Kambaya-nallar, Fashi 1206 (1796--7), Viraganur, Senda. mangalam, 
Nimakkal, Paramati, Pennigaram, fenkarai-kéttai, Virabhadra-drag. Fasli 1207 
(1797-8), Kangundi, Mallappidi. 

?8,D.M., Vol. I, pp. 247-268. Mr. Puckle writes : “ This report, though very 
ful), and written with great ability and rescarch, is s0 overlaid with revenue terma 
in ‘Tamil, Kanaroso and Hindustani, with caleulations in money and measures no 
longer in general use, with topographical descriptions of & country now better 
known from maps, and with treatises on subjects but indirectly connected with 
the settlement, that its ulility aa a book of reference is almost Jost.’ Mr, Puokle, 
accordingly, in summarising the report, converted figures for area, grain or money 
into terms of acres, Madras measures and rupeos, respectively substituted 
English for vernacular revente terms, and pruned away the discourses on native 
chronology, prevalent diseases, matter, earth, water, air, etc,, with which it was 
interspersed. 
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admitted that Read and his associates erred. Tho wonder is that 
they did so much, and did it so well, It was against them that the 
survey and assessment had to a great extent to be carried out by 
native agents, who, even when honest, could hardly avoid mistakes 
in the mass of details to which weight had to be given in making 
the classification and sottlement. 

“The attention of the surveyor, it is gravely stated, was also 
given to the personal health and strength of the ryot, the quantity of 
his farming stock, and what small capital he might by his neighbours 
be thought possessed of; and finally, the result thus obtained and 
corrected was eompured with tle assessment paid on the field for the 
past, and what was offered for the current year. IJfall three amounts 
were nearly alike, the average was struck, and that was fixed as the 
final asseasment,” ! 

‘In 1792, when the country first came under the Company’s 
Government, the revenue was fixed for that year almost entirely on 
the village registers ; and as these accounts had been the chief guide 
in the survey assessment, the fact that the final result of those 
measures gave an excess in the amount to be collected from the Salem 
District of 21 per cent., would at first sight seem rather inexplicable. 
But the survey brought to light a vast quantity of cultivation, which, 
in the occupancy of influential ryots, had, under the native rule, 
hitherto paid no assessment; and over a laige extent of the country, 
from time to time, the favourites fromthe courts had succeeded in 
getting favourable rates fixed on their lands permanently. All these 
indulgences, which tended directly to lower the revenue, the survey 
assessment entirely swept away, save in certain specified cases. In 
proportion to the abilities of Read’s three, Assistants and their peculiar 
fitness for such operations, would, of a consequence, be the difference 
between their temporary settlements in 1792, and the amount of 
revenue finally fixed in their respective Divisions by the surveys which 
they had severally conducted; and their characters must have been 
somewhat dissimilar, for this difference is very great.” 

The total assessment of Munro’s Division, when corrected by 
the survey, showed an excess of less than 4 per cent., on the 
revenuc temporarily fixed for the first year, while of the other 
two Divisions, the execss in the south was more than 30 per cent., 
and in the north, a little loss.* 


1 Dykes, p, 38. 


2 In Fasli 1202. | By Survey. 


a in fev coat Name of 
aie carat Pie ) Rent ot Rent of Settling 
Divisions. arable urable Increase. | Per cent. Oltiver. 
Jani. land, aa ohn 
BS, RS, RS. 
Southern as : 5,12,489 6,009,516 1,87,027 36% | MacLeod, 
Central ade eee 528,806 5,45 004 16,888 34 | Munro, 
Northern 2,66 319 344,953 78,634 20% | Grahan.. 
Total ... 13,07 ,614 15,90,163 2,82,540 21k 
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PERIOD II.—MITIA SYSTEM. 

In 1796 the ryots of Salem District were solemuly told that 
the land was theirs. In 1802 tho British Government decreed 
“that.the proprictary right of the soil should be vested in the 
Zamindars and their heirs, or other lawful successors, for ever” 
(Regulation XXV of 1862). But in Salem District no Zamindars 
existed. The ryots “had invariably paid direct to Government, 
through the heads of their villages, or clse through farmers of the 
revenue, who undertook that offiee for a term of ycars,—perhaps 
three, perhaps five,—but were never considered the masters of the 
land ; never were long enough in posscssion to become so; and 
uever were much more than a match for the people from whom 
they had to collect the Government revenue. Zamindaris were 
uuknown; butno matter, there were Zamindars in fertile Bengal; 
ten years before they had been made there hereditary landlords, 
and Englishmen must havevall India Zamindari. There should be 
Zamindars in Salem, and the Salem Zamindars should possess the 
samo rights as had been given in Bengal.”’ Accordingly, with 
tho promulgation of the Zamiudari Negulation, “came a special 
commission to superintend the formation of estates throughout the 
Presidency, and a Commissiouer was duly deputed for that purpose 
to Salem.” It is strange that it should not have occurred to the 
promoters of the scheme that tho ryotwari tenants wore, to all 
intents and purposes, Zamindars, holding the very position which 
this onactment proposed to confer on a class then not even in 
embryo. 

The first step was to parcel out the southern portion of the 
District (exclusive of the hills) into 129 estates, the next step was 
to determine the amount of péshkash (as the permanent assessment 
was called) payable in cach estate. 

The revenues of the State at the time consisted of (1) Land 
Revenue, (2) Swarniiddyam,*? (8) Sdyar, or Land Customs on 
traffic 

Swarnddayam included Inam rents, taxes on trees, wax, honey, 
saltpetre, bamboos, tamarind, plantations, grazing fees, and licenses 
for betel and tobacco, and for arrack and toddy farms, to which 
must be added the imposts known as Motarpha, namcly taxes on 
(1) Bazaars, (2) Tfouses, (3) Fisherios, (4) Shepherds, (6) Forges, 
(6) Barbers, (7) Washermen, (8) Goldsmiths, (9) Pariahs, (10) 
Chucklers, (11) Oil Presses. 

In assessing the new estates, or Mittas as they wore henceforth 
called, Government retained control over betel and tobacco 
licenses, and over the Abkéri farms and Saéyar— 


1 Dykes, pp. 179, 180, * See Appendix B to this Chaptor, p. 66. 
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(1) Tho first itom taken into account was the Land Revenue. 

(2) From this was deductod Sukhavisi romission,' ie., 
deductions of assossmont in favour of certain privilegod classes, 
such as Brahmans, on the ground that they could not personally 
engage in agricultural operations. 

(3) To the remainder was added Swarndddyam. 

(4) Thon the pay of tho villago sorvants was deductod, and 
tho balance struck. . 

Tn this way the assots wero mado out soparately for Faslis 
1210 and 1211, and an average for nino years from Fasli 1202 to 
1210, An average was then mado of those three sums, which was 
assumed finally as the mitta assots. 

(5) From this a cortain amount was doducted for tho 
mittadar’s profit, and what remainod was fixed as pormanent 
péshkash. 

Tho mittadar’s profit was uot caleulatod at a uniform rate, the 
Commissioners having chicfly takon into account tho extent of 
cultivable waste lands in these mittas, and this consideration of 
waste influenced tho authorities so far, that in certain cases the 
_pormanent assessment was fixed oven in excess of the mitta assets. 

Tho assossmoent completed, the 129 estates were sold at public 
auction to the highest bidders who forthwith became landlords. 
The sales realisod pagodas 2,555-40-45, an average of 19-36-45 
pagodas. Many of tho properties went off briskly, but the sale 
of others was vory difficult. ‘Two years, however, saw the whole of 
the south sold. 

Ag soon as the Salem Division was sottled, it was made into a 
soparate Collectorate under Mr. EB. 8. Hargrave, who took charge 
in February 1803. Tho Baramahal and Balaghat were added 
to the Northern Division of Arcot, to which Mr. David Cockburn 
was transferred. [lis first duty was to introduce the Permanent 
Settlement into the Baramahal, which was pareelled ont into 
66 catatos, exclusive of the hills. Tho assets woro calculated in 
the same way as in tho Talaghit, the average being strack on 
Faslis 1211 to 1213. ‘The permanent assossment of all mittas in 
Tenkarai-kottai Taluk was fixed vory much in excess of the 
assets, because of the light assessment sottlod on these lands by 
Munro, in consideration of the previous depredations to which the 
country had been subjected by the Poligar Chila Naik. The 
- estatos wore thon sold at public auction, and realisod an aggregate 
of pagodas 953-10-4, the averago value of tho estates being 


1 gukhavdst remissions were discontinaed on the introduction of Mr. Breti’s 
Toram Kammi in Fasli 1269 (1859-60). 
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pagodas 14-19-19}, and the average profit to the mittadars, 
pagodas 278-8-8. The salos were completed by 1805, 

As soon as tho sales were completed, Sanad-i-Milkiat Istimrars 
wore issued to the successful bidders, as provided for in Rogulation 
XXYV, and, both in tho Talaghat and in the Baramahal, a number 
of the newly created Zamindirs refused to accept tho senads, 
because they wero told thoy could not collect motarpha. This 
point had eventually to be conceded, because motarpha had been 
inelnded in estimating tho assots of the mittas. In 1820, howover, 
the then Collector Mr. M. D. Cockburn resumed motarpha in all 
Jari mittas, and collected the samo on account of Government, as 
the Courts had ruled that Mittadars could not legally collect 
motarpha under the Regulations.’ Though the Collector’s action 
was contosted, the right to collect motarpha was never restored 
to the mittadars, tho final docision being, that crodit should be 
given out of the collections made by Governmont officers for tho 
amount of motarpha inelnded in the assots that went to mako up 
tho péshkash. 

The Balaghat and Baramahal continuod till the end of Fasli 
1217 (1807-1808) inthe Northern Division of Arcot, when they 
wore, with the oxcoption of Kangundi, separated from the latter 
and re-annexed to Salom; the re-formed District being placed in 
charge of Mr. Hargrave. 

The newly acquired taluks* of the Balaghat wero oxoluded 
from tho operations of tho Permanent Sottlomont, being too recently 
surveyed and assessed.to admit.of a correct estimate of tho avorage 
value of the lands being arrived at. In the days of Tipu the 
ryots were roquired to pay individually for their holdings through 
patéls, who were nominally recognized as renters, as in the Salem 
and Baramahal Divisions. The Sarkar share of the produce was 
in some places paid in money, and in others in kind. In the 
former caso the assessment was fixed at so much on the quantity 
of seed which could be sown in the ryot’s holding. The land was 
not measured, but the extent was calculated on the supposition that 
acertain quantity of seed could be sown in a certain oxtent of 
land, and no more. Tho rents were mostly paid in money, and 
the usual rates of assessments paid by the different ryots were 
recordod by the karnams in the village registers. 


1 Mofarpha was finally abolished under Act XVIII of 1881, which im pored, in 
Heu thereof, a license tax on incomes below the minimum limit taxable under 
the Income Tax of 1860. ; 

? Denkani-kota, Hosir, Keia-mangalam, Venkatagiri-kota, Alambadi. 

Alambadi was in charge of a Surishtadar, and probably consisted of the 
old five karats of Attarani, Malahalli, Anchetti, N ataraépalaiyam and Pikkili, 
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In Fasli 1209 (1799--1800), when the taluks first came under 
British rile, Captain Graham rented them out to one Kinu Ram, 
but for what amount is not known, Kana Ram maintained the 
rates of rent fixed undor Tipu’s government. 


In Fasli 1210 (1800-1801) the villages wore rented out to 
patéls, as under Tipu’s Government. 

In Fasli 1211 (1801-1802) it was resolved to make a settlement 
with cach ryot, and to dispense with patéls: owing, however, to a 
oabal instigated by the patéls and head inhabitants, who wore 
deprived of the illicit profits which they had received undor the 
Sultan’s rulo, nearly 1,500 porsons rose in arms against Govern- 
mont to resist the moasure. A military force was assembled at 
Dharmapuri, and tho ringleaders surrondered themsclves, giving 
soourity for their future good conduct. The settlement was then 
conducted without opposition. In this, sottloment tho assessments 
adopted were apparently those recorded in, the village rogisters. 
Where payments in kind existed, the money payments made on 
lands of similar quality and situation were substituted. 


This mode of settloment continued in Paslis 1212 (1802-1808) 
and 1218 (1803-1804), in which ycars the taluks wero surveyed, 
and money-rates of assessment wore fixed by Mr. Cookburn, with 
the sanction of the Board and Governinent.. Mr. Kelso, the Assist- 
ant Colleetor, the officer in immediate chargo of the taluks, was 
directly charged with the duty. 

For fixing the assessment of dry lands tho villagos were formed 
into three groups, with reference to their distance from markets 
or towns, and other considerations; tanks were classcd into five 
groups, according as they gave one or two crops in a yoar, or one 
crop in two or threo years. All lands, both dry and wot, were 
again sorted into five classes, or tarams, with reference to their 
productive powers. It was assumed that a local acre could be 
sown with one tamu (20th part of tho candy) of dry, and five 
tamus of wet sced, and that the yields of both dry and wet in 
first-class soils were 386 times aud 28 times the sced sown, 
respectively. Tho valuc of the produce was cstimated at one 
kantiraya pagoda per candy, and the assessment was fixed at half 
the gross value so caloulated. 

Land irrigable from any source of over two months’ supply, 
was classed as nanja; land supplied by kuttazs, or other sources of 
less than two months, were classed as nanja garden. Gardens of 
auy description actually watered by baskets or picottas were classed 
as puna garden; trees were numbered, if productive, except 
areca-nut, the land on which arcca-nut stood being always classed ag 
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nanja. Tivery field was givon a namo' and against cach field the 
assessment of Fasli 1212 was entercd in tho accounts. ‘To reassure 
the ryots, a notice was soon publishod, that no assessment in 
excess of that paid in Fasli 1212 would be levied. No separate 
tax was charged for wet lands, and coco-nut and areca-nut plant- 
ations were asscssed specially (p. 24). 


“The assessment was fixed in Fasli 1213; but, on compari- 
son, the expected revenue from the survey was found to fall short 
of Tipn’s rovenue by 3%; or 14 anna (Tipu’s revenue being taken 
as 16 annas), and it was resolved to make up the deficit by some 
addition to the ¢aram assessment, The excess imposed to remedy 
the deficit was not, however, proportioned equally on all lands, the 
work being entrusted to village officers, who did it as they pleased, 
and probably made something out of tho transaction. The addi- 
tion so made is known as Did-anna or the “13 anna” addition. 
Again, in a few cases whore the ¢avam assessment was loss than the 
previous one, tho latter was confirmed, while in others a medium 
waa fixed. Again, where tho taram assessment greatly exceeded 
the old assessment, the full’ amount of the difference was not 
charged at once, bub by annual increments until the full assess- 
ment was reached.” 


With the formation, of mittas, the Government considered 
thomselvos relieved of all trouble in matters of collection, having 
to look for the realisation of the publie revenue to the proprietors 
alone, instead of a host of petty farmors scattered all over the 
country. The Collector’ssole duty was ‘to look after his accounts 
and treasury. ‘lhe advocates of the Permanent Settlement 
reccived a rude awakening. Before the first year after the intro- 
duction of the Zamindari System below tho Ghats had como to 


2 Tho rod used in measurement was 36’ in length for both dry and wet, 
a square of which (51,840 sq. ft.) was denominated a kulé or gunta, and 40 kulis 
mado a locel acre, In Fasli 1239 Mr, Orr directed that those measurements 
should be converted into acres of 40 guntas, each 33’ square, the acre thus 
covering 43,560 sq. ft. The way in which this separate nomenclature for 
different fields survives from generation to generation is wonderful, but some- 
times vory confusing, as, in the same village, half a dozen piecos of land may 
have the sume namie, aa for instance “ Ala-marattu-punjai” or “the dry field 
in which a banyan troe grows.” To identify such is often a difficult task and 
gives rise to a great deal of hard swearing on the part of the ryots, and possibly 
of the settling officer aleo. In Fasli 1236 (1826-27) all lands, including waste, in 
Denkani-kota and Hosir, were measured, and stones were planted with numbers 
engraved on thom to define the limits. In Salem Taluk numbers were given to. 
fields in some villages, but there was no definition of boundarios by stones. In 
Fasli 1240 (1830-1) it was ordered that numbers should be given to all flelds in 
the District, rotaining, as far as possible, the ordor of fields according to survey. 
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a closo, ‘*a portion of an estate had been sold for arrears of revenuo 
in Rasipuram, where the soil is remarkably good and the best 
sugar-cane is now grown, but with a high assessment; and the 
zillah gaol had already been the temporary rosidence of several 
members of the Salem squirearchy, and by tho middle of 1803, 
thirty-two estates had been attached or taken possossion of by 
Governmont for arrears of revenuc, In the Baramahal the whole 
body of landlords wore able to fulfil the terms of their agreements 
with tho Govornment for full two years, but they soon followod 
suit, During the short period that the revenue did remain sta- 
tionary, and the Zamindars were apparently answering the end 
for which they had beep created, in reality matters were very 
different; the official reports to the Government of tho day are 
one wearisome and sickening narrative of estates taken under the 
temporary charge of the Collector; and the unhappy ryots were 
thus passed from hand to hand. In 1805, when the system had 
just been fully introduced over the whole Baramahal, no less than 
49 estates were thus attached below the Ghats.” ' 


“ By 1818 there had been a dead. loss in- the Baramahiil of 11, and below 
the Ghats of 26 per cent. on the total revenue, — The zillah goal was constantly 
occupied by different members of these regnlation-born squirearchy; bat a 
good understanding had been cffected with | the prison officials, and the 
Collector indignantly writes to the Revenue Board that the defaulters aupposed, 
to be undergoing durance vile, were so much at their ease, that the fear of 
imprisonment would certainly, in most cases, be of little use in realizing the just 
dues of Government, Unprincipled speculators managed to purchage an estate ; 
for six months the unhappy ryots writhed under the new master—worse, if 
possible, than the last. The adventurer never-hadan idea of paying the revenue 
fixed on the estate. Before the year had closed, he was living in gaol at the 
Government expense ; his ill-won gaina had been securely stowed away, to be 
enjoyed when the atorm blew over; and the ryots?—Why, these ryots, fools 
enough to enter a civil court against the scoundrels whom the laws had put over 
them, were most probably, with their wiser brethren, all in the hands of another, 
worse even than the last, long before the suit was decided.” # 


Mr. Hargrave was fully aware that he could confer no 
lasting benefit on auch villages as temporarily came into his hands 


1“ At the time of the permanent acttlement in the Talaghit the number of 
mittas, exclusive of hills, was 129, since which period, up to 30th October 1813, 
there have been no less than 182 transfers, 138 divisions, and 183 sales by 
public auction, of which 39 (estates) were bought in for Government and 2 
mittas have been relinquished to Governmont. There were only 27 mittas in 
which the proprietary right had never been changed. 

“Tn the Baramahil, when tho Mittadari System was introduced, there 
were 67 mittas, since which period, up to 31st October 1818, there have beon 33 
transfers, 17 divisions, and 14 sales by public auction; and there are 38 mittas 


in whioh tho proprietary right has never been changed.” (Mr. Hargiave's 
Report.) 


* Extracted from Dykes, p. 194. 
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for arrears of péshkash, and as early as 1809 he requested the 
Board to permit him to retain in his own hands some of the worst 
estates, till they could be so far improved “as to render them 
worthy the purchase of a man of prosperity and respectability.” 
His wish was granted, and of the 197 sales up to 1818, no less 
than 39 were purchases on behalf of Government, and Govern- 
ment even sanctioned a special outlay for buying in the worst 


- estates. The price was afterwards limited to the amount of 


arrears thereon, and it cannot be said that the rapid return of 
the country to the Ryotwiri System, which followed this order, 
was @ mere matter of trading. 

By Fasli 1229 (1819-20) as many as 94 mittas, bearing a 
péshkash of Rs. 5,831,424, had reverted to Government, the number 
of estates remaining with the Mittadars being 214, with a péshkash 
of Rs. 10,095,421. 

By the end of 1826pall-the 195 Zamindaris, stated to have 
changed owners by the end of 1820, had been bought in by Govern- 
ment, “The collections in only $4 estates had fallen a lakh. One 
of the fourteen sub. divisions of which the district is composed, had 
altogether changed hands; its fate was speedily decided: some of 
the estates there could find no purchasers in 1806, and in ten years 
more the whole of this Taluk of Attar (one Mitta, Sekkadi-patti 
excepted) was in the hands of Government, with the marks in 
every village of the devastations which had been committed 
by those whose attacks had heen sanctioned: by Government, and 
whose cruelty far excecded the ferocity of foreign foes.” 

The causes which Jed to tho failure of the Mitta System are 
not far to seek. In the first place the survey rates were too high ; 
of this there is abundant evidence in the revenuc history of the 
District during the first sixty years of the century. Secondly, the 
Hindu Law of Tuheritanec, by which. all the male members of a 
joint family can claim the partition into equal shares of the family 
property, would effectively prevent large estates maintaining 
their integrity for any length of time. In the third place, legisla- 
tion is not sufficiently omnipotent to convert a miscellaneous 
assortment of auction-bidders into country gentlemen of the 
English type ; their tonants were just emerging from a state almost 
of serfdom to one of comparative freedom, and were not easy 
to manage, and a regulation-born squire, a perfect atrangor 
to his estate, could hardly be expected to exercise his authority at 
a moment’s notice, over 800 or 1,000 ryots, scattered through from 


1 The number of originnl mittas was 205, but by sub-division it rose ta 308 ; 
of these, 94 reverted to Government. 
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15 to 50 square miles of country, and collect his revenue with 
ease, Fourthly, the administration of justice was paralysed by 
the wild Judicial Regulations of 1802, which separated the oxe- 
cutive and judicial functions, deprived the Collector of police and 
magisterial authority, aud transferred the whole responsibility for 
the maintenance of law and order to an over-burdened Zilla 
Judge. The powers of oppression vested in the Zamindars were 
almost unlimited. The moment the rent fell due, they could 
distrain the personal property of their tenants, without obtain- 
ing leave from any court. If the gale failed to satisfy the alleged 
demand, the Zamindar could oust the defanlter from his tenure, 
and imprison him in the civil jail. Ifthe tenant wore foolish 
enough to seek redress by a civil suit, the law was wholly in the 
landlord’s favour, aud even if a suit were successful, an unscru- 
pulous landlord had innumerable opportunities of thwarting its 
execution. The Karnams’ accounts.were the sole safeguard of the 
ryot against his oppressors, and the Karnams were the nominees 
and creatures of the Zamindars, 

The defoots in the Regulations of 1802 were partly remedied 
by those of 1816, under which “the village police were restored, 
and tho paid birolings of tho courts, whose exactions had brought 
dishonour on the Government, were swept away. The panchayat 
or Indian jury was restored; the administration of the civil Jaw 
was intrusted to a certain oxtent to natives, and the judge, thus 
freed from an insupportable press of business, was enabled to 
exercise over those subordinates a watchful control; and thus 
avoiding in more important cases the inevitable delay of former 
days, his court coased to be a mere mockery of justice’) At the 
same time the Collector was invested with magistorial powers, 
and tho Tahsildars were made responsible for the police. .A further 
step was takon in 1822 wheu the Collector received “a limited 
civil jurisdiction, with full powers to dispose summarily of all 
those vexatious points of difference that inevitably arise between 
the Zamindar and his ryots. The power of the former to realise 
his just dues was placed under control, but not cramped unfairly. 
and the undisturbed ocenpation of his fields was offectually secured 
to the lattor, against all violonco, whether lawless or legal.’” 


1 Dykes, pp. 218-16. For details of theso judicial reforms, see below, 
Chapter XIII, pp. 86, 87. 

2 © According to the above r ehuintion (¥V of 1822), no ryot’s property can ever 
be sold without thed istraint being duly reported tothe Collector. If the claim is 
objected to, a summary inquiry must be made, and judgment passed accordingly, 
which effectnally prevents a wrong being committed without the party aggrieved 
having a chanco of being heard in self defence for years; whilst due care is 
taken that the check thus imposed should not operate unfairly on the Zamindarsg, 
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But the reforms of 1816 and 1822 were not able to stem the 
tide. In 1806 the landlords of Salem had paid Government over 
163 lakhs. Fifteen years later the rovenue received from them 
was less than 8 lakhs. In 1836 the revenue from the estates 
had fallon below 5 Jakhs, and in 1850 the Zamindars of Salem, 
““a very different set of men and much more respectable than the 
indiscriminately collected mob, who, in the first instance, made up 
the number of their two hundred and odd predecessors,” paid 
annually to the State Rs. 4,68,530, of which Rs. 42,000 were in 
arrears at the close of the revenue year. Hven after that there 
was a decline, for in 1880 the revenue from permanently-settled 
estates had fallen to Rs. 4,28,807 and in 1910 to Rs. 4,17,710.! 
By 1835 the number of estates bought in by Government amounted 
to 212. “The total assessment at which they had been transferred 
was more than clevon lakhs, and the collections made direct’ on 
behalf of the State, now that the Zamindirs had passed away, 
were only Rs, 9,387,000; which sum was still a falling off amounting 
to nearly a fifth of the annual value.” “ In 1835 there were only 
109 Zamindaris, of which number no less than 73 were sub divi- 
sions ; and as the sub.divisions which remained in the hands of the 
Zamindar (on whose account and information the assessment was 
apportioned) generally paid somewhat less to the State than the 
survey accounts of Read would have fixed, it might be supposed 
that this would haye prevented any further diminution of that 
respectable body ; but-by 1850 there had been a still further 
decrease of some 7 per cent-, the whole of which had taken place 
in three years.” 

Mr. Hargrave’s Collectorate was clouded by the frauds of his 
Sarishtadar, Narasa Ayyar, one of the most astuto scoundrels who 
over embarked on a carecr of corruption. A special enquiry was 
held by Mr. Sullivan, who, in May 1820, reported embezzlements 
and other malvorsstions pms bine to Rs. 3 ae 958. Subsequent 


on themselves tei arrears of revenue are liable to summary proceodings at the 
hands of Government. . .. « No man could now be turned out of his 
holding, on any pretext, save by order of the Collector, who was not only 
authorised, but bound to inquire into the justice of the terms offered by the 
Zamindars ; and if they did not seem fair, he had the power of compelling the 
iggue, within a month, of an equitable agreement or patta; the Zamindar, in 
case of any delay, being liable to damages.”’ Dykes, pp. 260 ond 261, 
1 Leyenue from Permanently Settled Estates in Fash 1319 ,— 


RB. 
Mittas 417,710 
Three Palaiyams rr _ es ats 26,459 
Chinna Kalrayan Jaghir see ie ae ae as 290 


Total ... 4,44,459 
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enquiries increased this figure by Rs. 3,61,724, of which Narasa 
Ayyar’s share came to over Rs. 90,000. Rs. 2,18,176 is shown as 
“ exactions upon the ryots by the Mittadars,” and Rs. 67,768 as 
‘* bribes paid by Mittadars for tho registry, division and transfer 
of their estates.” 

PERIOD I1J.—DECAY OF READ’S SETTLEMENT. 

The disastrous results which followed the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement made remedial measures incvitable. The 
attempts to patch up a rotten system passed through four phases: 
(1) Reduction of assessment in 1816 and 1818, (2) Haul, (3) 
Good and Bad, (4) Taram Kammi. 

In 1816, after careful enquiry into the condition of the Dis- 
trict, the Board authorised the Collector to reduce the assessment 
fixed by Read for the lower portion of the District by an average 
of 10 percent. These reductions were to be applicd only to those 
estates which the Collector had already been instructed to buy in 
for Government and retain under direct Government management. 

Again, in 1818, the Collector was allowed discretion, in 
deserving cases, to reduce the assessment by 30 per cent. Mr. 
Hargrave, who had had 16 years’ experience in the District, 
scems to have left the arduous enquiries involved in the Board’s 
Order in the hands of his subordinatcs, and when in 1820 he 
handed over charge to Mr. M. D: Cookburn, it was found that the 
reduction, amounting to 14 lakhs “had been chiefly given, not 
where most needed, but to those who could afford to best pay for 
the boon.” 

Soon after taking office, Mr. Cockburn reported that, as far 
as he could see, it was not excessive assessment, but the cruel 
conduct of the landlords that had ruined Salem. In forming 
this opinion, he was probably misled by the discovery that the 
reductions granted by his predecessor were uncalled for. In the 
following yoar he changed bis views, reminded tho Board that 
Munro himecelf had declared a reduction of 20 per cent. indispens- 
able to the prosperity of the country, recommended a general 
reduction of 15 per cent. and began a minute examination into 
the state of the District, with 2 view to carrying it out. The 
Board, however,.declared themselves averso to any revision of 
the work that Read had done, or any reduction of the oxisting 
rates, and the Collector weakly veered round to his former opinion, 
and acquiesced in their views. In doing so Mr. Cockburn seems 
to have been deceived by a rise in the revenue between 1820 and 
1826, a rise due to the circumstance that in fact, though uot in 
name, a heavy reduction had been already effected under the cloak 
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“© Kaul’ (or cowle), is au Indian term for any agreement, bat 
is, however, usually applied to the favourable tenure of land, 
either at the same rates fora long period, when it corresponds with 
tho meaning of a lease, or on an ascending scale, which closes 
the engagement within a few years; and it was an essential por- 
tion of the agricultural system under Native Governments.” By 
the Haul Rules, “if a ryot took up land that had not been 
cultivated for three years, only half the assessment was to be paid 
the first, and three-quarters the second year. After that, the full 
assessment was to be paid; but there was no provision to compel 
tho retention of such lands for the future at the regular rate ; 
indeed, on the contrary, provision was made for a permanent 
reduction, if the ryot found that it would otherwise be necessary 
for him to abandon the holding? 

“'The action of those measures, was therefore simple in the ex- 
treme, ‘They might be called ‘kaul rules,’ but they legislated 
most directly for over-assessment.” With freedom of cultivation 
it might and ought fo have been foreseen that such a system was 
open to grave abuse, A ryot, resigning his highly assessed land 
for three years, might take it np again on a reduced rate, and 
as the kaud reached maturity, throw up his holding, and this in 
fact was done. This was less to be regretted, however, as a 
reduction of the assessment was imperatively needed, and if it 
could not be had in due form by a revision of the settlement, it 
was better to attain the desired end by kaud, than not to attain it 
at all. 

In 1826 the Collector was warned “ against encouraging the 
occupation of waste on kau/ so as to interfere prejudicially with the 
cultivation of the regularly assessed land already occupied,”’ and 
further grants of land on kaul were forbidden “ except to substun- 
tial ryots who could furnish security that its cultivation, if continued 
by them, should not interfere with that of the land already oven- 
pied by them.” This attempt to restrict the freedom of cultiva- 
lon becamo a dead letter. faul tenure increased rapidly. In 
1830 the area so held was 65,000 acres, in 1835 this had risen to 
121,000 acres, of which nearly 2,000 wore free of any assessment 
whatsoever for two years, and 16,000 enjoyed a similar immunity 
for one year. The result was that the survey rates on the whole 
cultivated area of the District were reduced by a clear lakh of rupees. 

The extension of kaul teuure was partly due to “ the mistaken 
zeal of the Tahsildars to keep up an appearance of extensive 


1 Published in Salem, Fasli 1232 (1822). 
* A permanent reduction of 20 per cent was allowed on lands left waste 
for over 10 years. 
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cultivation,” the unrestricted tillage of waste lands was encouraged, 
and “ when a ryot had once engaged for any Jand, he was ever 
afterwards saddled with it while he had any means at all remain- 
ing.” It was in fact made a condition of faul “that the 
favourable tenure should be immediately and of necessity null and 
void if any portion of the other lands held by ryots were 
relingnished.” The kaul tempted the cultivators to take up more 
fields, whilst, in practice, neither those fields, nor what they held 
before, could be relinquished, save with great difficulty, or by 
bribery. The bait of course succeeded, the revenue increased, and 
the total had to be kept up by artificial means, by kawl and by 
restraints on the freedom of cultivation. 


In 1829 certain charges were brought against Mr. Cockburn, 
to inquire into which Mr. McDonell was appointed as commis- 
sioncr. Mr. Cockburn was. finally retired on pension and 
settled at Kotagiri. 


Mr, John Orr (1829-1838) joined the District as Principal 
Collector on November 2, 1829." One of his first actions was to 
rectify the evils caused by the restrictions on relinquishment, 
which prevented the ryots from getting rid of their over-assessed 
lands when they wished to take up land on kau?. In 1833 (Fasli 
1243) a general Aukuwm nami was issued, in which it was laid 
down that— 

“ Tho ryots must not be forced, but'should be left. yoluntarily to engage for 
any quantity of punja, nanja, or béghdyat lands they may wish to cultivate, and 
the game should be ontered in the dittam+accounts, If any ryot wishes to 
relinquish part of his patkat, he shall bo allowed to do so, provided it is a whole 
field, and so situated that it can be conveniently cultivated by another who may 
choose to take it up, and shall on no account be forced to cultivate more than he 
may voluntarily engage for, A ryot must be the bost judyo of his own interests, 
and, if forced to cultivate at a Joss, would give up cultivation altogether, or 
endgrate and cause a greater loss to Government than if allowed to relinquish 
those fields from which he sustained loss. A ryot must therefore never be 
obliged to cultivate ayainst his wishes.” 

Concurrently with this, the dau Rules were revised, with the 
object of discouraging the grant of Jands on kuud tenure. The 
year 1888 wasa year of famine, and thousands of ryots were 
ruined. To assist their recovery, a liberal use of kaul in the 
ensuing year would have provided a ready means of relief. It 


1 Dittam means arrangement or settlement, and the term was specially 
applied to a sort of preliminary Jamdbandi held by the Tuhsildar prior to the 
regular Jamdbandt held by the Collector. At the Dittem an account was taken 
of what the final settlement of the revenue forthe year would probably ke, a 
memorandum being taken from cach ryot of tne extent which he intended to 
oultivate, The Dittam was abolished in Fasli 1266 (1856-57). 
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was unfortunate that, just at this period, every effort was devoted 
to restricting its operation. The revised Rules laid down that 
“no land is to be granted on kaul to any ryot who is not able to 
cultivate it in addition to his usual patkat lands’, and in 1835, the 
Board formulated the principle that the ryot has no right to pick 
out the best fields of his holding, and to leave the remainder waste,” 
This little eentenco, penned in 1835, and diametrically opposed to 
the very essence of the ryotwari management of 1796, was the 
corner-stone of fifteen years’ mistaken policy. In attempting to 
check tho changes in the extent of the holdings, whon the holders 
held kaul, the Board began to prevent freedom of cultivation 
where kaul did not exist. 

In the same yoar the Board exprossed an anxiety to prevent a 
ryot, who relinquished part of his holding in one year, from taking 
Jand on kaul in the next, and “even in the same year it would 
seom that it may be done by a substitution of names.” When the 
land taken on kaul is not immemorial waste, “it is worthy of 
enquiry by whom it was formerly cultivated, and whether any 
connection subsists between tho former cultivator and the new 
occupant.’’ In other words “ kau! was now to be checkod, by 
inquiring, not only into the village registers for the cultivation 
of the past year, but into the connections that might exist 
amongst a hundred thousand ryoets, into the village registors of 
births, deaths and) marriages, which in this country, unfortun- 
ately, were no portion of the public records, and thirdly by the 
clairvoyance of fourteen Tahsildars, as to what might be the 
plans of each applicant for kau/in another two or three years,” 

Another problem tackled by Mr. Orr was the anomalous assess- 
mont on coco-nut and areca-nut plantations. Under Road's 
settloment such plantations were treated either as punja baghayat 
(dry gardon) or nanja (wot), aud paid the assessmont of the land 
till the troes attained maturity, when tree-tax was levied, somo- 
times in addition to the land-tax, and somotimes as tho sole tax. 
Betweon Read’s scttloment and 1832, a great variety of assess- 
ments had cropt in, and Mr. Orr, writing in the latter year,! 
reports no less than 18 different modes. Mr. Orr proposed to sub- 
stitute six, in lieu of the cightcen, methods of assessment. He 
classed the plantations as (1) productive gardens, (2) unproductive 
gardens, (8) gardens undor privato wells. 

For productive gardens ho proposed that, in cases where 
double wet rate was already charged, it should continue, and in 


a 
18.D.M., Vol. I, p. 375 sq. 
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other cases the existing rate should continue, but it should be 
entered in the accounts as “‘ troes rented.” 

For gardens not yot productive he proposed the ordinary wet 
rate of the land, till the troes became productive, and after that, 
double the wet rate. 

For gardens under private wells and kuééais ho proposed simply 
the dry rate or dry garden rate, both before and after they 
became productive, thereby securing to the ryot the full benefit 
of the labour and cost of improving bis land, without any 
additional charge. 

The Board declined to roduce the assessment on productivo 
gardens under private wells, but accepted the proposals for such 
gardens as were not yet productive, and for such gardens as 
might be formed in future. The proposals for assessing new 
gardens already formed and irrigated from Sarkar sources were 
approved. 

In January 1838 Mr. Orr was transferred from Salem to 
Cuddapah. He had laboured much for tho good of the people.’ 
In taking leave of him, it is impossible to refrain from exprossing 
some tribute of admiration for this thorough Englishman. Lough 
and manly, bo went straight to his end; the natives liked him in 


spite of his masterful ways, and if be occasionally “ made zulum” 


it was always for their good." 

Mr. J. D. Gleig assumed charge of the District in February 
1838, His administration is marked for the curtailment, though 
to some extent against his wiull;,of, the concessions hitherto 
enjoyed by the ryots. A long discussion between the Collector 
and the Board resulted in a series of ordors stiffening tho Haul 
Rules. The grant of kaul was prohibited in the case of dry lands 
which had been wasto for less than five years, of lands less in area 
than what could bo cultivated by a single plough, of lands the 
assessment on which did not exceed Rs. 2. The grant of aul to 
immigrants from other villages was forbidden. No land might be 
given on kaul which was not overgrown with jungle ortrces. A 
ryot already owning patkat and kaul lands was forbidden the grant 
of fresh lands on kaul. Persons who left their patkat waste, but 


1 Mr. Orr's report is printed in extenso on pp. 376 to 880 of S.D.M., Vol. L 

* The above was embodied in the kaul-ndmd of Fasli 12438. “If any ryot, 
by digging a substantial well at his own expense, converts bis patkat punja land 
inte punja bdghdyat or nanja or any other description of cultivation, he may do 
so, and no additional tirwa besides the original fixed punja tirwa of the land 
shall ever be demanded. Kyots shall always be allowed to derive the full bene- 
fit for the outlay of thoir capital and labour.” 

3 For his Roads, Avenues and Choultries, see above Vol. I, p. 295. 
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retained kaul lands, were required to pay full assessment on the 
latter from the time they had been taken up. Finally, it was 
ordered that the ryots should not be permitted to give up such 
land only as they chose to abandon, but should always relinquish 
good and bad” lands together in equal portions. 

The climax was reached with a further revision of the rules, 
which Mr. Dykos describes as the “ Ryotwarry Codo” of 1844. 
Tho keynoto of the Code is struck in Rulo 2, 

“ Tf any ryot wishes to relinquish purt of his patkat, ho shall be 
allowed to do so, provided it is a whole field and so situated that it 
cau be conveniently cultivated by another who may choose to take it 
up, or gtve up good and bad together in fair proportion, and shall on no 
account be permitted ta throw up bad land alone.” 

It was further enacted that villago authorities should on no 
account grant kaul; that kaul lands, if required, might be givon 
at once at the full assessmont; that assossment on kau lands must 
be collocted, whether. the land was cultivated or not; that kaul 
patta conld not bo transferred, except in the event of the kawl-hold- 
er’s doath, whon it might be trausforred to his heirs on the kaul 
terms, if they were willing to hold it; and that, in the case of fixed 
kauls granted previous to Basli 1241 (1831-32) for cultivation 
at reduced rates, even this last indulgence must be refused, full 
asscssment being leviablo on the demise of the original kaul-dar. 

It would appoar that Mr. Gleig ‘‘ watered down, as far as he 
dare, the harshness of the *CUode’”’, but other orders of his 
“ breathe a spirit of illiberal and short-sighted policy throughout.” 
No object was in reality gained by these restrictions. If a ryot 
could not resign his land, it did not follow that he would be 
able to cultivate it, if his moans did not permit him to do so. 
If good and bad lands were resigned, was there any rule 
requiring that a new applicant should take up both together? 
Again, how was the Tahsildar or Collector to know which of the 
lands in a patta were good and which bad? There was no classifi- 
cation of soils, and, except in the Balaghat, no taruam. The 
decision practically devolved on village officers, whose favour could 
be purchased. ‘The rate of assessment was not asafe guide, because 
it was supposed that even lightly assesscd lands might bo good, 
‘his restriction merely haragsed the ryots, and wrought no 
corresponding benefit to Government. Nevertheloss it was 
retained. 

Mr. Gleig retired in March 1845. He presents the picture of 
a strong man struggling with adversity. ‘he mantle of Mr, Orr 
had descended on him as far as the interests of the ryots were 
concerned; but the struggle was too unequal, and the Board 
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triumphed for a time, The spirit ofthe time was against him. 
The days when Read aud Munro, secure in the consciousness that 
they were right, set the Board and the Government, at, defiance, 
were past. Read and Munro would probably have resigned, rather 
than carry out a policy of which they radically disapproved, but 
to Mr. Gleig the ouly course open was to obey in silence ; and the 
half-hidden protests which cross the warp of his Aukum-ndmas 
show that this obedience cost him an effort. 

Mr, Lockhart’s administration was not marked by any im- 


portant changos, but he followed up his prodecessor’s policy of - 


relaxing as far as possible the rigour of the ‘ good-and-bad”’ 
code. The Board, however, refused to believe that the land 
assessment was high, or that the restrictions on relinquishments 
inflicted hardship on the ryots, aud when reporting on the cause 
of decrease of revenue in past years below the level of the perma- 
nent péshkash of reverted Mittas, they attributed the same to 
advorse seasons, rather than to bigh assessmcut, 


At last light broke in on the controversy, and in August 1847 
Government dissented from the views of the Board. It was shown 
that in Fasli 1240 (1830--31) an area of acres 47,672, assessed at 
Rs. 78,381, were held on kaul at a koul assessment of Rs, 58,966, 
and that of these, some 40,885 acres, assessed at Ms. 61,432, but 
with a kaul assessment of only Rs, 45,286, had, by 1847, reverted 
to Government, owing to relinquishments and. transfers, and that 
only one-third of this had been subsequently taken up for cultiva- 
tion. When land, on which nearly one-third of tho original 
assessment had been remitted, was not worth keeping, it was plain 
that the said assessment was crushing. Government came to the 
conclusion that the assessmeut, especially in the Talaghat Division, 
was high, and this point was not afterwards disputed by the 
Board. 

Mr, Juockhart died and was buried at Hostr on the 30th 
January 1850, from which date Mr. Maltby, the Sub-Collector, 
was in charge until the 10th July 1850. 

Mr, Phillips (1850-53) confined himself to working on the 
lines laid down in the days of bis predecessors. It was in his 
regime that the Government accepted the proposal, initiated by 
Mr. Lockhart, that the ryots, if desirous of hushanding their 
resources and contracting their holdings, should in future be 
allowed to throw up at pleasure all such fields as they may have 
taken at one time. 

This was some relief against the doctrine of ‘ good-and-bad,” 
but, so far as the lands acquired at cne tire were concerned, the 
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doctrine was left untouched, as the same could not, according to 
this rule, be resigned in part; but the whole, both good and bad, 
had to be either resigned or retained in their entirety. 

Mr, Phillips gave over charge of the District to Mr. Brett in 
September 1853. We have secn how Read and his colleagues 
toiled and erred ; the greater orror of the permanent scttlement and 
its merited downfall have boon discussed at length. The gradual 
detection of the errors iu Read’s otherwise splondid work has been 
traced, as well as the mitigation of those crrors by the working of 
the kaul system, and tho “ good-and-bad ” antidote by which the 
Board sought to stop the needed reform. We now come to the 
official acts of that gentleman whoso good fortune it was to cause 
existing errors of policy to be formally reeognised; to organise 
and earry out an effectual remedy for the same, and whose reward 
it was to raise the District to a stato of unpreccdontcd prosperity 
and internal contentment:\The great event of Mr. Brett’s 
admiuistration was-the ‘‘ Taram Hammi,’ or reduction in the rates 
of the old survey assessment of lands, 

It will be rememberod how, in 1832, Mr. Orr stood out for the 
principle that ryots should have the full benefit of improvements 
to their nanja baghdyat effected at their own cost (p. 25). 
Tu 1852, the Board of Revenue, acting under the orders of the 
Court of Directors, directed that the ryots should not be subject to 
any extra assessment. on account of wells sunk at their own 
expense, and that, a8 this concession would tend to lower tho value 
of the old well-garden lands, which, at the paimaish, were charged 
heavily, the assessments thereof should be lowered so far as to put 
them on a footing of equality with those of gardens under new 
wells, which paid the original dry rates only. The Collector, 
having been directed to give effect to these viows, made a careful 
enquiry, and, on 14th April 1855, submitted certain proposals for 
reducing the garden assessment. 

Four descriptions of arable land were at this time recognised— 

(I) Punja Baghayat (Dry Garden), (11) Punja (Dry), 

(II) Nanja (Wet), (LV) Wanja Bayhayat (Wet Garden). 

Under cach head a distinction was drawn betwocn-- 

(a) Luands assessed in the original settlement known as 


Patmaish, 
(b) Lands assessed subsequont to paimaish, such lands being 


called Ayiwar. 

Some of the punja baghayat was watered by tanks and 
channels, but most of it was under private wells, and it was on 
the latter only that reduction was first made, Government 
passing ordors within the year of report (December 20, 1855). 
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Simultaneously with the report on puna garden lands, Mr. ‘Brott 
submitted recommendations for a permanent reduction in the other 
three doscriptions, punja, nanya, and nanja-garden. A long corre- 
spondence ensued on which Government finally passed orders in 
1859. The following is a synopsis of the reductions sanctioned ;-~ 

(i) In the Talaghat, paimaish garden lands wore classed 
separately as such, and assessed 


8. A. P. 
Attar ... "4 14 4 at spocial ‘garden’ rates, 
Namakkal 611 2 ranging from Rs. 25~-9~2, the 
rials ews , : i! highest rate in Rasipuram Taluk, 
Senkagiv "8 gg 6to Re, 1-0-7, The area under 
Réasipuram ww «TF 6 2B occupation in Fasli 1262 (1852- 
Omalir ay - 816 1 58) was acres 15,919 odd, 


Tiruchengodu » £1810 the assessment on which was 
Rs, 88,501, an average of Rs. 5-8-11 per acre. ‘The average for 
cach taluk is given in the margins (‘hc changes sanctioned 
wore ;-—— 

(1) all rates abovo Rs. 11 an acre to bo rednoed to Rs. 7 ; 
ou (2) all rates above Rs. 9, and up to Rs. 11, to be reduced to 

8 0; 

(3) all rates above Rs. 7, and up to Rs. 9 to be reduced to 
Rs. 5-4-0 ; 

(4) all other rates to be reducod by 25 per cent., and the 
remainder brought to the nearest. multiple of a quarter rupee by 
addition or deduction, as the case may be. 

Thus the addition or reduction could never exceed two annas, 
The result would be a sories of rates descending by gradations of 
a quartor of a rupee, and the total reduction made would be 25 per 
cent. and a fraction in some cases, and 25 per cont. minus a small 
fraction in others. In the rates below 4 rupees the vorrection, to 
bring tho result to a multiple of the quarter rupee, should be only 
by addition and not at all by further dimiuution. 

The number of rates under the above plan was 22, ie., from 
half a rupee, the lowest, up to Rs. 7, the highest. 

(Gi) In the Baramahal, lauds cultivated with garden crops 
at the paimatish were classed as dry, and charged at one and a half 
times tho dry assessment. Such lands were treated as punja, and 
their assessment was reduced on the same principles as that on 
ordinary punja land. 

Gii) In the Balighat, double tho dry rate was charged on 
the actual cultivation each year. The charge on such lands was 
now reduced to ordinary punya rate. 

(i) In the Talaghat, all lands on which wells were sunk 
subsequent to paimaish paid the average garden assessment on the 
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actual oxtent cultivated cach year. In the oase of wells sunk 
after Fasli 1280 (1820-21), a water-rate was loviable in addition, 
unloss (1) the previous sanction of the Colloctor had been 
obtained, (2) the well was not within 100 yards of a Government 
tank or river, (8) the woll cost not less than Rs, 20, and (4) the 
ryot did not relinquish any of his “mamal pathat.’ Such lands 
were now dealt with by combining the ordinary assessment with 
the water-rate on the extent cultivated iu Fasli 1262 (1852-53), 
and rednoing the assessment so amalgamated in the samo way as 
that'on ordinary paimaish garden lands. 

(ii) In the Baramahal, lands under wells constructed after 
paimaish were entored as punja bightyat, and charged on the 
exteut of actual cultivation each year with one and a half times 
the dry assessmont. On such lands Government now ordered the 
abolition of the additional tax (Dévada-tirva) chargod on tho 
yearly cultivation of garden produce. 

(iii) Iu the Balighat, ordinary punya rates wore now to be 
charged. 

(i) In tho Talaghat taluks, Government ordered a reduction 
of 3 annas in the rupee on all land assessed at Rs. 3 and above, 
and a further reduction so as to bring down to Rs, 4 all assessments 
still above that rate; a deduction of 2annas in the rupee was 
ordered on land assessed at Rs. 1-4-0 and below Rs. 8. The rates 
so arrived at wero to be rounded, as was done in the case of punja 
bightyat, but as the rates were lower, the gradation was to be by 
2 annas instead of by a quarter rupee. The 3-anna and 2-anna 
reductions were to be allowed also to rates immediatoly below 
Rs. 3 and Rs. 1-4-0, so that no rate should remain highor than 
it would have been if it had been above the limit, ! 

(ii) For the Baramahal, Government sanctioned a roduction 
of one anna in tho rupee on all land assessed at Rs. 1-4-0 and 
above, and a further reduction of assessments still above Rs. 4 was 
ordored to reduce them to that amount. 

(iii) In the Balachat taluks, the “ déd-anna addition was 
struck off? . 

The wet lands wore reduced on a like scale in all the Taluks of 
the District. In the Balaghat taluks the additional assessment 
imposed above the pacmaish rate was also struck off ; namely the 
did-anna charge, and certain discretionary assessments on aylwar 
nanja. he seale of reduction adopted was—- 


1 Eyg., rates bhoetween Rs. 2-8-0 and Rs. 3 would be reduced to Re. 2-8-0, 
bocause the ruteof Rs. 3 would be reduced to Ks. 2-8-0, and rates between 
Rg. 1-2-0 and Rs. 1-4-0 would be reduced to Rs, 1-2-0 because the rate of 
Rs. 1-4-0 is redcoad to Ra, 1-2-0, 

® Seep, 16, 
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(1) two annas in the rupee on all land assessed at Rs. 9 
and over ; 

(2) all rates still above Rs. 14 to be reduced to Re. 14; 

(3) one anna in the rupee on all lands assessed at Rs. 5 
and under Rs, 9, 

The rates were rounded on the same principle as for nanja. 
Manavéri land, growing rain-fed paddy without irrigation, was 
treated as punja, and uanja watered by wells was treated as punja 
baghayat. 

Throughout the District nanja bdghdyat was charged as 
ordinary anja, and the additional garden assessment, whether in 
the shape of wet rate or tree-tax, was struck off. 

The reductions were carried out in Fasli 1269, when the loss 
sustained on this account amounted to Rs. 1,96,378. It was 
really no loss, as the revenue rose at a bound by nearly 4 lakhs, 
As Mr. Master observos, the effect ofthe reductions made by Mr. 
Brett: “ was immediately seen, for whereas the avorage area under 
cultivation for the five years prior to any reduction being made 
was 703,495 acres, and the average assessment Rs. 18,47,281, in 
the four following years in which tho first instalment of tho 
reductions were granted the average area under cultivation was 
865,922 acres, and the averagro assessmont, Rs. 15,49,794. Tn Fasli 
1269, in which the full reduction first took effoot, the cultivated 
area roso to 967,648 aoros, and the assessment to Rs. 16,46,803. 
The anticipations then exprossed, that both oultivation and assess- 
ment would go on steadily increasing, have been fully realized. 
In Fasli 1273 tho cultivated aroa had roached 1,085,960 acres and 
the assessment Rs. 17,91,414. In tho following Fasli there was 
again an increase in the aggrogate aroa under cultivation, but 
the domand fell slightly, owing chicfly to cortain gardon lands 
having boon, under the orders of tho Board and Governmont, 
transforred to the head of dry and assessed accordingly,” 

The final blow was given to tho “ good-and-bad ” theory in 
Fasli 1270 (1860-61) when with tho taram kammi reductions, the 
Collector issued an order, on the 2nd Septomber 1859, in which the 
ryots were informed that they were at liberty to give up what lands they 
liked. This order annihilated the last remnant of the meddlesome and 
illiberal rule requiring good-and-bad lands to be given up in equal 
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The period had now begun when districts ceased to have 
peouliar rules of their own for revenue management, and adminis- 
tration came to be regulated by circular orders from the Board of 
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Revenne, Henceforth, except for the Settlement and NRosettle- 
ment, the revenue history of the District has little to distinguish 
it from that of the rest of the Prosidency. 


Settlement on modern principles was begun by Messrs. 
Newill, R. K. Puckle, and E. 0. G. Thomas, whoso work was largely 
remodelled ; it was formulated by Mr. R. E. Master, who, with 
Mr. Puckle, deprecated its introduction ; it was recast by Messrs. 
H. &t. A. Goodrich and G. Banbury, and brought to a close by 
Mr. H. F. Clogstoun. 


Whon the revision of the assessment throughout the Pre- 
sidoney was undertaken in 1855, the avowed oxpectation was that 
there would be a large sacrifice of existing revenue, The assess- 
meuts then were, as a rule, too high for the ryots to pay and 
prosper ; and thero wore anomalies and inequalities in almost. every 
district repressive of agricultural enterprise and prosperity. In 
Salem, classification and domarcation began in 1861, but it was 
not till October 1865 that the scheme for the settlement of tho 
Talaghat was ready for submission. 


Mr. Puckle’s proposals resulted, according to his own figures, 
in a reduction of Rs. 2,59,390 or 16 per cent. on a revenue of 
Rs, 15,99,502.1 The Director estimated the reduction to be 
Rs. 2,01,671 or 12 per cent, In estimating these latter figures, 
however, the Village Service Cess, Rs, 84,230, was included as a 
revenue asset ; this was entirely a new charge, the village servants 
having been previously paid by Government: the total reductions 
in land revenue assessment contemplated by Mr. Puckle, therefore, 
would be Rs. 2,85,901, The result was difforontly computed by 
the Board at Rs. 2,04,063, and by Government at Rs, 1,14,013, or 
only 7 per cont, on a rovenuo of Rs. 16,01,628. Here, howover, 
Government included the Village Service Cess as an asset, If 
this had not beon imposed, Mr. Puckle’s reduction according to 
the Government figures, would have been Rs. 1,99,957, or just 
two lakhs, which was one-eighth of the wholo assessment, equal to 
a reduction of 123 per cent, 


In submitting their proposals, both Mr, Puckle and the 
Director deprecated the introduction of the new Settlement, on the 
ground that it would “involve a reduction which was not called 
for,” and that it was “ inexpedient unnecessarily to give up 
revenue at a time when the State was urgently in need of funds,” 


Mr, Puoklo’s reports are printed in Volame LXV, Selections from the Records 
of the Madras Government, and it is unnécessary here to reproduce them in 
eMtenso, 
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The “ sacrifice of revenue’? which both these able officers 


shrank from facing was, as they well knew, a foregone and accepted’ 


conclusion when the Scttlement was first contemplated, and the 
importation of the phrase into the correspondence at this stage 
requires notice, as it gave colour to the whole of the subsequent 
controversy. 

It was in August 1866 that the Director submitted his report 
on Mr, Puckle’s proposals; it was not until October 1867 that the 
Board of Revenue submitted them to Government. The delay 
was owing to a “variety of causes,” but the chief causo was that 
Mr. Brett, the first Member of the Board, and the author of the 
Taram-Kammi reductions, was so strongly opposed to the work 
which he had done in the District boing revised, that he resisted, 
so long as he was in office, any action on the Director’s proposals. 
He retired, at the close of 85 years’ service, in the end of May 
1867, and the Board then took the papers into consideration. The 
Board did not accept the suggestion that the introduction of the 
Settlement should be postponed, nor at this stage had the phrase 
‘loss of revenue” any influence on them, ‘ ‘The cirenmstance,”” 
the Board observe, “that the new assessment involves a loss of 
revenue is not surprising. In point of fact every new settlement 
has involved a reduction of the land-tax.’ . 

* The question now is not whether the revision will involve gain or 
loss of revenue, but whether the present settlement accords with the 
principles laid down. The present-veports show that tt does not; and 
that the State is really taking from the people more than its deter- 
mined share, as calculated on the prices of'\a@ series of years. The 
Board are not, therefore, of opinion that the introduction of the 
new settlement should bo postponed.” 

The Government accepted the view of the Board that no caso 
had been made for a postponement of the Settlement, even though 
its introduction would involve a diminution of revenue. A modi- 
fication was however made in Mr. Puckle’s scheme, the period over 
which commutation rates were calculated being taken as 20 years 
instead of 43 years as originally proposed, This alteration, which 
was justified by the striking improvement in the economic condi- 
tions from the year 1854 onwards, resulted in ratos which, as 
compared with those proposed by Mr. Puckle, were expected to 
reduce the net diminution in revenue from Rs. 1,14,013 to about 
half a lakh of rupees. 

In November 1869 Mr. H. St. A. Goodrich proceeded to Salem 
to arrange for tho introduction of the now Sottlemont. When ho 
had beon some six months in the District, he mado a proposal which 
entirely altored the comploxion of the Settlomont. The proposal 
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, CHAP, XI, was to reclassify the red sandy soils in five sorts, and to equalise the 
Pzrrop TV. best with the best red loam, The red sandy soils, usually entered, 
So according to the settlement formula, as 8-1, were supposed to 
—— have some unnsual intrinsic fertility, which made them equal to 
7-1 or red loam. As tho yield for the former was estimated 
at 14 kalams, and for the latter at 17 kalams, the result was an 
increase of some 21 per cent. to the supposed outturn; the assess- 
mont was raisod on such soils from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2-8-0, or 
43 por cont. Tho theory was this:--The soil in question was 
similar to the Yerra tuvva nela or “ powdory red earth” of Nellore, 
in that it is “slightly adhesive and partakes somewhat of the 
nature of loam,” and “ although the tests show it belongs to class 
8, sort 1, the presence of T'uzva in abundance alters the nature 
of the soil, and renders it of a higher value than soil having a 
corresponding proportion of ordinary sand. The classification 
should consequently be conducted on other considerations, and, as 
the productive power may fairly be deemed equal to class 7, sort 1, 
this soil might be thus classed.” 


t was ostimated by Mr. Goodrich that the probablo monetary 
result of these changes would be an excess over the rates sanctioned 
by Government of about Rs. 1,48,000. 


Mr, Goodrich’s proposals were supported by Mr. G. Banbury, 
who had meanwhile succeeded Mr, Puckle as Director of Settlement. 
It should be noted that this is the first stage of the settlement 
discussion at which it was distinctly recognised that the tendency 
of the proposals made would “be directly to enhance the exiting 
Land Revenue demand, all previous innovations having left a 
reduction, ever diminishing, in favour of the ryot. ‘The orders ” 
Mr. Banbury writes, “hitherto recorded upon the subject of the 
Village Cess for Salem have been passed under the supposition that 
there would, by the new settlement, be a falling-off in the revenue 
now paid to Government, and that, even with the addition of 
the 63 per cent. for village service, the total sum annually levied 
from the ryots would still be less than heretofore. But the correct 
comparison between the present and proposed assessment, including 
increase by survey and cultivation, shows that there will be no 
falling-off in the Land Revenue demand proper, and thus the 
6} per cent. will form an item of taxation in addition to what the 
ryots now pay; although the Salem ryots may be much dis- 
appointed when they find that their expectations as to alleviations 
are not likely to be fulfilled, still, when all the steps to arrive at 


1 Selections LXV, pages 233 and 235, 
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the present conclusions have been taken, with due regard to 
moderation and to the established principles of settlement, I do 
not see how these more favourable results than were anticipated can. 
be questioned.” 


The reclassification of red sandy soils in four sorts “ commen- 
cing with ‘extraordinary,’ assessed at 2} rapees per acre,” was 
sanctioned. The Taluk of Attar, however, in which the Settlement 
pattas had already been issued, was exempted from Mr. Goodrich’s 
modifications. The minute shados of distinction by which the 
red sandy soil, 8-1, was to be equalised with 7~1, or red loam, 
would require the closest attention, and Government insisted ‘‘ on 
tho greatest care being observed in the subsequent classification.” 
The result of Mr. Groodrich’s Scttlement was an enhancement of the 
demand under Mr. Puckle’s revision, as amended by the.Govern- 
ment commutation rate, by Rs. 1,18,230. This was without 
counting the new cosses ageregating 9% per cent. (Sf per cent. 
had been collected for some years under the District Road Coss 
Act). The increase was especially noticeable in the case of 
{Ittankarai, the poorest taluk im the District. Tho Board had 
expressly stipulated that favour should bo shown to this taluk, 
and Mr. Banbury’s figures promised a roduction of 20 per cent. 
including tho village services; or in other words, a reduction of 
nearly 25 per cent. Mr. Goodrich’s actuals, the cesses excluded, 
showed a reduction of only 4 per cent., and this was of course 
swallowed up by the 9% per coltt, oxtra cesses. 

Mr. Clogstoun suceceded Mr. Goodrich as Deputy Director, an 
finished the remaining four taluks, besides restoring the demar- 
cation, and revising the tank dyakads in three of them, by January 
1874, In Dharmapuri the Land Revenue demand, exclusive of 
eases, was increased hy Ra. 80,218 or 21 per cont over the jamabandi 
of the previous Fasli, Tho increase was principally in dry land, 
amounting to Rs. 24,037, or 23 per cent. Tho increase in Krish. 
nagiri was Rs. 15,901, or 13 per cont. Six thousand acros, on 
which the demand had boon increased 75 per cent. by the Settlement 
were rolinquished, which, as the Board observed, was “‘ not surpris- 
ing.” The survey had a great deal to do with this, as “ the area 
ander cultivation had proved 21 per cont, more than was shown in 
the old accounts.” The exeess by survey was greatest in the 
lower groups, a fact which helps to explain why, as was often 
averred, Mr. Brett’s Zaram Kammi rates were easily paid on the 

corer soils. Not only were they lighter than the Settlement 
rates, but tho ryots had practically from 18 to 26 per cent. of their 
holdings rent free. Tho assessment in Hostir was more loment, 
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the excess demand being only Rs. 5,365 or 4 per cent.? 


SALEM. 


As 


1 The following table shows the result of the Settlement, as compared with 
the rates of the Faslis respectively preceding those in which the settlement was 
introduced into each taluk :— 


Taluk description 
of land, 


Atte, Fasli 
1280 ~ 


{we Weng 


Total 


Salem, Fasli 
1281— 


Dry. 
Wet. 


Total 


Namakkal, Dry. 
Fashi 1281-— | Wet. 


Total .. 


Tiruchengddu, { Dry. 
Fasli 1281~- | Wet. 


Total 


Uttankarai, 
Fas}i 1281— 


Total 


oo 


Dry. 


Dharmapari, { Dry. 
Fasli 1: 281—. { Wet. 


Total ,, 


Kyishnagiri, f Dry. 
Fasli 1282— | Wet. 


Total 


Tirupattar Dry. 
Foal 1285 { wer, 


Total .. 


Hostr, Fasli f Dry. 
1282-— Wet. 


Total 


Dry .. 
Wet 


Total 


Wet, 


As per introduc- 


As per jamabandi. 


tion of new 


Difference, 


Rottlement. 


Asgess- 


Extent. fitout 


Extent, 


ey 
Ment, 


Annes 


ment. Extent. 


Aca. RS, 4cs. 
99,565 1,48,649| 119,960 
12,727| 99,887] 14,961 


Ra. aca, BS. 
1,43,736|4+  20,395|—~ 4,813 
1°04,589)4- 2,234/4- 4/652 


y 


179,886] 3,114,682) 202,698 
12,272} 71,054) 14,918 


192,158 3,82,736 216 846 


ee 103,468 
10,902 


114,370 


164,967 
9,490 


174,457 


112,292] 248,436) 134,921 


87,868| 1, 16,974 
9,369} 81,704 


97,2271 1,98,678| 


 150,808| 2,265,122 
81304| 60,567 


168,607} 2,756,699 


2,48,275/-+ 22,629) — 


161 
3,11,346/+ 22,842|— 336 
74,1681-+ 2.08614. 3,414 
8,85,814/-4 24,688|+ 3,078 
1,17,808'-+ 15,610|4. 83¢ 
83,324\4+- 1,633.4 1,620 
2,01,182I+- 17,1434 2,454 
2,23,957/14 14,664|— 1,176 
64,635)  1,186/4 4,068 


2,78.492|4- 16,860/-4+ 2,893 


, 98,221 
5,778 


124,341 
6,943 


97,266 
19,907 


103,999) 1,17,162| 121,284 


16,120|— 11,506 


85,749 
26,416 1,165|-4- 6,609 


1,12,165/+ 17,286|— 4,997 


140.923 
11,146 


123,793] 1,03,828 
9,464] 43,402 


17,180|4- 24,037 
1,682/4 6,181 


1,27,366 
49,583 


+ 
+ 


183,267] 1,46,730| 152,069 


1,76,948/+ 18,812/4. 30,218 


98,389} 84,804 
8,658; 40,210 


115,947 
10,888 


93,568}+- 19,558/-4 8,764 
2,330+- 7,127 


104,047] 1,265,014) 126,835 


140,915 


47,347 
ioe a1, 888 ra 16,901 


50,566 
6,141 


60,476 
34,526 


60,165 
7,498 


66,753 
41,862 


Le 


9,590|-+ 
+ 


6,278 
1,857 


+ 7,336 


56,706, 96,001| 67,653! 


1,08,615 


+ 10,987|-4- 13,614 


81,160 
7,886 


97,253 
42,307 


91,365 
8,788 


+ 10,205/-4 1,908 
+ 9027/4 3,457 


99,161 
45,764 


89,046) 1,39,560| 100,168 


1, 44,926 


967,740112,45,452 
80,499| 4,983,664 


1,113,664 
94,934 


rs 11,1071 5,866 


12,60,443/-+ 145,914/-+ 23,991 


§,27,9388\+4- 14,485\+- 41,874 


1,048,239/17,29,016/1,208,588 


17,97,381 


++ 160,349/-4- 68,365 
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Mr. Banbury observed, even after the commutation rate had 
been revised “a loss of Rs. 1,48,847 was contemplated ; but when 
the question of the red sandy soils wag again represented and 
disoussed, matters assumod a different aspect altogether, and 
an enhancement of Rs, 50,000 over the oxisting domands was 
anticipated. It is gratifying to find that the gain to the State by 
tho introduction of the now Settlement, instead of involving a loss 
of nearly a lakh and a half, ends in an increase of over half 
a lakh, irrespective of the village and road cesses.” Of the lattor | 
9% per cent. wero uew. The increased demand was therefore 
Rs. 68,365, plus 92 of the two ocsses— Rs. 1,86,000, or Rs. 2,54,365 
in all, 
The following are tho chief foatures of the Scttlement :— 

(1) The staple food grains were (a) for wet cultivation, paddy, 
which was assumed to be the same throughout the Distriot, (>) for 
dry oultivation, cholam, kambu and ragi in the southern taluks, 
and kambu, ragi and horse-gram)in the northern taluks. In 
modifying the commutation rate, the Government based the new 
dry rate on a consideration of the price of all four standard. 
grains, 

(2) The commutation rate was based on the average prices in 
February and March, during the twenty years from Fasli 1255 to 
1274 (A.D. 1845-6 to 1864~5). The average prices per garoe are 
given at— 


Sonih. North, 
Rs; RS. 
Dry “i an ay ont 4s 117 
Wet oe as ais -. 125 108 


A deduction for merchants’ profits was allowed at the following 
rates :— 


South. North. 
Per cent, Per cent. 
Wet oA ‘8 Se +. «22 18 
Dry ee os an os 28 - 25 


and the commutation rate adopted was Rs. 100 per garoe in the 
south, and Rg. 92 per garce in the north, for wet and dry alike. 
As a matter of faot only one set of money rates was applied for the 
whole District. It was found that the commutation rate proposed 
by Mr. Puckle for the northern taluks gave a series of rates for the 
northern dry “first group” villages which corresponded with the 
rates for the “second group” villages of the south. To avoid 
confusion, thorefore, the northern villages were classed one group 


lower than villages similarly situated in the south, Similarly the — 


wet rates applicable to tho north approximated for each group to 
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CHAP. XI, those chargeable under the next lower group in the south, This 
i ieiapeteic expedient made it possible to adopt the same series of money rates 
or 1871-73, for the whole District, 

es (8) A deduction of 20 per cent. of the gross outturn in the 
northern taluks and of 15 per cont. in the Talaghat was made on 
account of vicissitudes of season in dry lands, and an allowance of 
10 per cont. of the “ half net ”’ value of the produce was made both 
in “wot” and “dry ” for unprofitable arcas. 

(4) Cultivation expenses were calculated with rogard to the 
best red loam, and the figures were “ modified to suit the circum- 
stances of the inforior classes of soil.” The value of straw was sot 
off against the whole cost of ploughing. The allowance for dry 
cultivation exponses in the north was considerably lower than in 
the south, on the ground that the rate of wages was lower. 
Government, when modifying the commutation rate, increased the 
allowances. 

(5) Six varieties of soil were recognised, viz., blackclay, loam 
and sand, red loam ana sand, and “permancntly improved.’’? The 
Jast class was introduced apparently to keep up the assessment on 
“ garden land” (the old éayhdyat), which otherwise would have 
been placed on a level with ordinary dry land. Red sands, as 
already stated, were classedin four sorts, the special sort, 8-A, 
being subject to the same assessment as the best sort of red loam. 
The “ permanently improved” Jands were classed in two sorts, and 
all the other soils in three sorts, instead of the usual five. The 
classifivation was carried oxt field-war and not block-war, 

(6) Villages were divided into five groups for wetlands, and 
four for dry. Asabove stated, the general principle was adopted. 
that rates in the northern taluks should be a faram lower than those 
in the southern taluks. Thusin the northern taluks the best dry 
villages were placed in the second group, and assessed on a par 
with the second best villages of the ‘l'alaghat; and for the poorest 
villages a fourth group was ailotted, rated under each class and sort 
one taram lower than the poorest of third group villages of the 
south. The only “ first class” source of irrigation was the Kavéri, 
the lands under which are now excluded from the District. The 
Vasishta-nadi and Swéta-nadi were placed in the second class, 
and the other main streams in the Taiaghat, with the larger 
tenke, were placed in the third class. In the northern taluks the 
best sources! were considered equal to the third class rivers of the 
Talaghét, and the lands under them were placed in the fourth 


JExcept a few villages under the Pennaiyar, and Tiruppattar Tank, which vere 
placed in the third class. 
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class; lands under minor streams and rain-fed tanks were usually 
placed in the fourth class in the Talaghat and fifth class in the 
north. 

(7) Second-crop charge throughout the District is compul- 
sorily consolidated. On wet lands it should have been levied 
(p. 802 of the Selections) at one-third of the first-crop charge for 
first-class sources; at one-fourth for second-class sources, and at 
one-fifth under all other sources. This principle was not carried 
out, aud the following varicty of rates was applied rather indis- 


criminately :— 
(1) One-third of first-crop charge 
(2) One-fourth do. do. 


(8) One-fourth minus eight annas. 
(4) One-fifth. 
(5) One-fifth minus eight annas. 

The minimum charge was one rupee, excopt where an eight- 
anna deduction was allowed in the higher tarams, in which case a 
minimum of eight annas was allowed. No remission was allowed 
on account of baling. 

A few villages, most of them inaccessible and feverish, were 
excluded from the original Settlemont, and during the currency of 
the Settlement, a few mitta villages reverted to Government. 
Somo of these villages were settled between Faslis 1295 and 1309, 
the rates being subject to revision at Resettloment, the rest were 
settled concurrently with Resettlement? 

The currency of the original Settlement expired for Attar Taluk 
at the ond of Fasli 1309, and for the taluks of Salem, ' Nruchengoda, 
Namakkal and Uttankarai by the end of Fasli 1310. In view of 
this, resurvey began simultaneously in all these five taluks in 
1893, and was completed by 1897. Mr. J. G. Burn was appointed 
Special Settlement Officer on April 15th, 1902, and his preliminary 
report was submitted in the following November, From October 
1902 to December 1903, the Settlement Officer was engaged in 
the “ verification of holdings” * as the process was called, by 
which the resurvey records were to be brought in line with 
actual enjoyment, and all sub-divisions that might is TROY 


1¥or tho above details see Mr, J. U, Burn’s “* elieme Report of the Southern 
Taluks ’---G.O. No. 1028, Revenue, dated 7th October 1908. 

2 Seo B.P, No. 175, dated Gth May 1893, B.P. No, 160, dated 10th June 1890, 
B.P. No. 407, dated 6th December 1899, B.P. No, 404, dated 5th Decomber 1899, 
B.P. No. 130, dated 27th A pril 1906, B P. No, 246, dated 30th Jane 1906, B.P, Ne, 
269, dated 18th July 1906 and B.P. No. 285, dated 25th July 1906. 

3 G.0. No, 1222, Revenue, dated 30th November 1903. 

The verification was confined to the Taluke of Salem and Altar, and a small 
portion of Tiruchengoda. In all, nearly 325,000 sub-divisions were verified, and 
B0,000 sub- divisions measured. 
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were to be measured and plotted. By the end of 19€3 Govern- 
ment decided that this work, which had not progresscd very 
rapidly, should be stopped, and the resettlement rates introduced 
before the close of the Fasli, pattas being issucd on the basis of 
the revenue accounts. Accordingly, the work of introduction 
began in January, 1904, and was comploted before the end of the 
following June. Objections to mate pattas were heard by the 
Tahsildars of the taluks concerned, tho orders passed by them 
being subject to confirmation by the Settlement Officer, This 
procedure was an innovation, but it worked well, the number of 
pattas issued being 146,000, and the number of appeals only 6. 

The avorage prices of paddy for the 20 non-famine years 
precoding Resettlement showod an advance of 40 por cent. on the 
price adoptod as tho basis of the original Sottlement, those of the 
standard dry grains an advanco of 33 per cent.’ Government 
waived their right to the-full benofit of this increase, and wore 
content with a general enhancement of oxisting rates by 12} per 
cent., or 2 annas in the rupee. No ohange was made in the 
“grouping” of villages already in force, and no reclassification 
was resorted to, except in tho following cases :— 

(1) Lands shown in the accounts as “permanently im-| 
proved,” usually a relic of the old “garden” assessment, which 
taxed the crop or ryots’ improvemonts, wore reclassified on the 
morits of the soil. 

(2) Wet lands irrigated by private wells, and receiving no 
supply from Government sources, were transferred to dry, and in 
cases where the soil classification had been lowered at original 
Settlement, as a concession to the inforiority of source, such lands 
were reclassified. 

(3) All wetlands shown in the accounts as irrigated by 
baling were reclassified, if on inspection it was found that the 
soil classification had been manipulated at original Settloment, and 
on all lands so irrigated the baling remission usual in other 
distriots was granted. 

(4) Lands assigned by the Rovenue Department subso- 
quently to settlement from poramboke and unassessed waste were 
inspected, and, if necessary, the classification was roviscd. 


Wet. Dry, 
Rs, RB 
1 Average price per garce cf 8,200 Madras measures adopted 
for original Settlement re is « =125 142 
Average price for twenty uon- fami ears preceding 
Resettlement ive te see iu a w. 378 189 


Differeuce .,. +50 +47 
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No change was made in the method of calculating the second- 
crop charge, and the system of compulsorily consolidating it ‘was 
retained, ‘The assessment on all dry lands remaining unoccupied 
in Fasli 1212 was lowered by ono taram before the enhanced rates 
were applied, and the assessment on waste land placed in the 
lowest dry taram (4 annas) continued as before. 

The original Settlement expired in the Taluks of Krishnagiri 
and Dharmapuri by the eud of Fasli 1811, and in Tiruppattar and 
Hosur by the end of Fasli1312. Resurvey began in Dharmapuri in 
July 1903, and the last of the four taluks, Hosir, was finished by 
April 1907. Resettlement rates were introduced in these taluks 
village by village in the wake of survey, and the last village was 
settled by the beginning of May. The new rates took effect from 
Fasli 1316 (1906-7). 

As in the southern taluks, Resettlement took the form of a per- 
centage enhancement of the rates already in foree. The average 
price of paddy for the 20 non-famine years preceding Resettlement 
showed an incrcase of 61 per cent, on the price adopted as a basis 
for the original Settlement, and the prices of staudard dry grains 
had advaneed by 59 per cent.’ In view of the relatively slow 
recovery of the northern taluks from the effects of the Great 
Famine, Government limited the general enhancement to 124 per 
cent. as in the south, “as an act of grace and in the interests of 
expediency,” though a general inercase of 25 per cent. would have 
been justified by the risc in prices. In almost all respects the 
Resettlement of the northern taluks followed the principles laid 
down for the south, except that the lowest dry taram remained at 
4 annas, instead of being raiscd to 5 annas. Reclassification was 
extended to lands transferred from dry to wet and vice versa by 
the Revenue Department during the currency of the original 
Settlement, and in Jieu of the taram reduction adopted in the south 
for unoccupied dry lands, the whole of the waste lands were classi- 
fied de novo. Reclassification was carried out in five sorts, and the 
existing designation of the soils in the new registers was modified to 
fit in with this system. Special orders were passed for revising 
the assessment of Jands irrigated by the Barir Project, details of 
which are given in Vol. I, pp. 287-8. 


Wet. Dry, 

Rs, RB, 

\ Average price per garce adopted for original Settlement ... 108 117 
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The Resettlement resulted in an annual increase of 
Rs. 2,45,213 on a demand of Rs, 18,91,730— 


RS, 
Southern taluks ate sai eee + 1,62,404 
Northern taluks = es +f + 82,809 


The subjoined statement shows the financial effect of Resettle- 
ment in the surviving taluks of the District ?:— 


Assessment, 
k. Resettle- 
one ment extent., As per As per Re- Tieteans 
Revenue, | settlement. . 
ACS. Rs. RS. RB, 

Salem 2a dei 247,277 4,198,968 4,66,070 47,104 
Tirnchongodn ees 194,859 2,095,967 3,381,550 35,588 
Attaree 00 on 124,269 | 2,34,082 9,62,498 28,466 

a } 
Uttankarai ... fe 161,849 1,40,609 1,60,801 20,192 
Dharmapuri ... iat 166,892} -1,87,169 2,09,554 22,385 
Krishnagiri ... ai 132,304 1,48,690 1,79,134 30,444 
Hostr a us 112,253 | 1,49,981 1,66,848 16,962 


With the exception of a portion of the Kolli-malais which was 
surveyed and settled by Captain MacLeod, the Hill Villages appear 
to have eluded the energy of Read’s Assistants. Read himself 
writes, “ All hills are.included in districts on the plains, and 
some are divided amoug two or more districts. Some of the villages 
on the plains that skirt the hills, called komdai, have been 
particularly surveyed, but the extreme unhealthiness of tho larger 
kombat villages, the scattered situations of their inhabitants, 
their jealousy of interference, poverty and independence, have 
rendered it impracticable to do more than make a rude estimate of 
their value, by villages or districts, according to circumstances. 
Some have been settled individually, and by villages, but it has 
becn necessary to settlo others by nddus, or whole districts. If 
the chiefs of some of the larger tracts were to decline to come to 
any settlement, it would be difficult to compel them, as it is 
dangerous for an inhabitant of the plains to remain 24 hours on 
the hills, and it would be impossible to discover the haunts of the 
hill men. There is one range of mountains, called Kalrayan- 


»A memorandum on the Resettlement of Salem District is priuted on 
pp. 27-32 of Board’s Proceedings (Revenue Settlement) No, 69 of Sth March 
1908, and a fall list of references to the correspondence connected therewith is 
given on page 32 of that Board’s Proceedings, 
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malai, that has assumed indepondence, and owing to the ciroum- 
stances I have mentioned, the calling it in question has not 
appeared worthy of a trial. The sottloment of the hills being 
generally in the gross, and on a very indefinite proportion of the 
‘produce, it forms a head of revenue distinot from Jand-rent, quit- 
rent, or tribute.” 

On tho introduction of the Mitta System some of the Hill 
Villages were groupod into separate Hill Mittas, and some were 
included in the Mittas which adjoinedthem in the plains. The 
Hill Mittas were not sold, but were placed under the management 
of the mittadars whoso estates were contiguous, though the revenue 
derived from them was not included in the mitta assets, This 
practice continued for some years, but, as the mittas began to 
revort to Government, other arrangements became necessary, and. 
tho Hill Villages were either taken under official authority, or 
given ovor to the former managers (i,e,,the renters or middle-men 
who gonerally were tho headmon of the villages), from year to 
yoar, as circumstances domanded. 

The villagos of tho Attir Kollismalais are divided into two 
groups :(1) the Anjir-malai! consisting of the Nadsof Bayil, 
Tdappuli, Chittir, Pirakkarai and Tiruppuli; and the Minir- 
malai,” consisting of the Nads of Alatttir, Kunduni and Pelappadi. 
In dry lands a sharp distinction was invariably drawn between 
Ulavu-kiidu, or lands that can be ploughed, and Kottu-kadu, 
or lands that oan only be cultivated with a hoe. 

The Anjir-malai were brought under amdnz in Fasli 1239 
(1829-30), the Mantr-malai not till Fasli 1264 (1854-55). In 
Anjir hoed lands were assessed at 8 annas per kul (1 acre 8,3, 
guntas), and ploughed land was assessed at rates varying from 1 
to 2 rupees. On the Minir-malai the rates were 12 annas per 
kulé for hoed land, As. 15 to Rs. 2 for ploughed land. 

The Attar Pachai-malais comprise Atti-Nad, one of three 
nids* into which the Pachai-Malaiyalis are divided. Though 
cultivation is scattered in isolated blocks through a vast tract of 
jungle, all the blocks have invariably been treated as one village 
for revenue purposes. The Pachai-malais first came under amant 
in Fasli 1289 (1829-80). The rates levicd were As. 12 per kuld of 
1 acre 8,8, guntas for hoed Jand, and Re. 1-4-0 for ploughed land. 

At the Permanent Settlement, the Chittéri Hills were included 
in the Adigarappatti Mitta, the Mittadar renting them ont to the 
Malaiyali Chicf, Dévanda Kavundan, who charged a discretionary 


4 Anja, five villages. ?Mantir, three villages, 
41 The other two ndds are Tenbara-Nad and Ven-Nad in Trichinopoly District 
vide Vol. I, p. 164. 
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(mundsib) assosament on no uniform principle. They reverted to 
amani in Mr. M. D. Cockburn’s Collectorate, when occupied lands 
were assessed at 8 annas per kulé of 33% guntas, the area being 
guessed at by the Karnam. 

The Arantttu-malai villages (sometimes miscalled the Salem 
Kalrayans) are seven in number, five of them situated in the 
beautiful valley in which the Vasishta-nadi takes its riso, and two 
isolated in the jrngles. At Permanent Settloment they were in- 
cluded in an adjoining mitta, They reverted to Government in the 
time of Mr. M.D. Cockburn. From Fasli 1232 (1822-28) to Fasli 
1246 (1836-87) the Araniittu-malais woro nominally asscssed at a 
fixed kist of Rs. 1,060, but, except in the first year, the full amount 
was never collected, and the balanco outstanding in the latter 
Vasli was nearly Rs. 6,000. In Fasli 1246 the ryots quarrelled 
among themsclves, a number left the hills, and the amount 
collectod was only Rs. 151,.Mr. Gloig thereupon decided to base 
the assessment on cultivation, and fixed the raté at Res. 5 per kulé 
of 8% acres, or Rs, 1-4-1] per acre. No survey was made, 
however, and tho occupied oxtent was merely guessed at, The 
total demand in Fasli 1247 (1887-38) came to Ra. 5517-10-10. 

The four sorry little villages of the Boda-malais appear to have 
come under the paimaish survey, and a mdmal assessment was 
levied on conjectural areas at rates varying per acre from 6 annas, 
8 annas, 12 annas, Rs, 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-8-0. Hach village had its 
own series of ga’maish numbers, and cach field its own asseasment. 

The ordinary ryotwari lands on the Shevaroys at Permanent 
Settlement were not sold; but were given over to the management 
of the “ hill proprietors,” who agreed to pay the amount of revenue 
they had paid for the Jast six years, “ which sum was entered in 
the accounts by Mr. David Cockburn (1803) as permanent revenue.” 
Permancnt revenue, however, did not mean permancnt assessment, 
for Mr. Cockburn writes “should any occasion occur hereafter to 
prove the ability of disposing of the hill estates at an over-assess- 
ment, or should the commission consider it of importance for the 
regular collection of the revenue to establish proprictors of them, 
upon being favoured with instructions to that purpose, they shall 
be exposed to sale at the revenue the commission has fixed upon 
them.” The permanent rovenue so fixed as a temporary expedient 
was Rs. 4,427-9-2. There was apparently no exchange of patta 


1The Shevaroys, like the Kolli-malais, are divided into né@ds for purposes 
of caste management, but in the Revenne accounts these ndds (Muttu-Nad, 
Salem-Nad, and Moha-Nad) are not recognised, each village being treated as a 
separate unit. The néd arrangement is, however, preserved in the jurisdiction 
of the village officers, each ndd having two karnams and one monegar, 
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or muchilika, and “the priosts’’ were vostod with power to 
appoint headmen. Tho permanent revenue was paid punctually 
up to Fasli 1219 (1809-10), but from Fasli 1220 to Fasli 1228 
arrears accumulated to the oxtent of nearly Rs. 11,700. Mr. 
M. D, Cockburn, on assuming charge of the District, reduced the 
permanent rovonuc to Rs. 3,061-10~0 in 1229. In Fasli 1282 it 
wag raised to Rs. 3,193-12-0, and remained at this figuro till Fasli 
1251 (1841-42), whon, owing to factions between tho pattakkars, 
factions in which certain of the scttlors, who at that time owned 
500 acres on the hills, took sides, Mr. Gleig recommended that the 
hills should be brought under amanz. The proposal was given 
effect to in tho following Fasli 1252 (1842-43), the Board direct- 
ing that the rates formorly paid by the ryots on ploughs and hoes 
should be levied. 

In 1866 a survey and demarcation of the Shevaroy villages 
was ordered by the Board, and ‘“amaréa composed mostly of grass 
land round each village, and known as the’ green,’ was surveyed 
and demarcated with it and included in its boundaries, being 
intended for tho solo occupation of Malaiyalis, for tho protection of 
whose interests, and to prevent the aggression of the plantors on 
whoso ostates, the survey was specially undortaken.! With this 
survey the old system of charging the Malaiyalis on ploughs and 
hoes appears to have been discontinued, and thoy were chargod at 
1 rupee per acro on the extent. of their holdings. The lands 
within the green wore given undér the ordinary darkhast rules to 
the Malsiyalis, but outside it they worc sold nnder tho Special 
Waste Land Rules of 1868, In 1870 the Board, on a referenoco 
made by the Collector, Mr. Pochin, decided that, where the lands 
within the green wero all occupied, and tho Malaiyalis required 
more lands for cultivation, lands outside tho limits might be given 
them under the ordinary darkhast rulos. In 1871 it was discovered 
that the planters tried to get lands outside the “* green” by making 
the Malaiyalis first apply for it, thereby cvading the Waste Land 
Rules. The Board then ordered that, if thore was reason to 
suspect that a Malaiyali was applying for lands ontside the 
“green ” on account of the plantors, the patta might be rofusod. 

With the oxception of tho Chittéris, all theso 
villages were settled in Fasli 1815 (1905-06) 
in five sorts; red sands and red loams wore ¢ 


groups of hill 
Classification was 
reated alike; the 


1 Letter of Mr, Longley, dated 19th August 1879 —yide Board's Proceedings 
No, 2467, dated 27th August 1879, 

? A full list of references connected with the s 
is givenin page 32 of Board's P 
March 1908, 
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resettlement rates of the southern taluks wore adopted, the fifth 
sort being equalised with the third sort of the plains, and inter- 
mediate rates were given for intermediate sorts. ‘The ryotwarl 
lands of the Shevaroys and the Araniittu-malais were placed in 
the fourth group. A now group (fifth), one faram lower, sort for 
sort, than the lowest dry rates till then in vogue in the Distriot, 
was formed for the dry lands of the Kolli-malais with a minimum 
rate of 4 annas, and the Pachai-malais and Boda-malais were 
placed in a new aixth group, with a minimum rate of 3annas. The 
wot lands on the Kolli-malais wore similarly treated as fifth class, 
one zaram lower than tho lowest wet class in the District, with a 
minimum rato of 1 rupoo, No scoond-crop charge is levied on wet 
lands. 

The dominant feature in the Settlement was. the large excess 
of occupied area over that shown in the Revenue accounts rovealed 
by survey, an excess which, but for the formation of the new 
“groups,” would have rendered. the increment in assessment, 
ruinous to the Malaiyalis. The offect of the Sottlemont is shown 
in the subjoined statemont :— 


| Percentage increase. Settlement, 
| Tn Tn asses: Agsess 
n assess: d . ‘ 
extent, ment, Eatont, ment. Incidence. 
aw mac Ls, _ = 
| RS. Ra. ke, A, P. 
Dry. 9,012 4,814 08 7 
Kollj-malais 101 vi 
Wet. 515 3,231 26 3 
Pachai-malais ae 298 26 8,049 967 05 1 
Arantttu-malais ... 58 1 1,522 1,207 012 8 
Boda-malais an 116 Nil, 993 291 oO 4 8 
Shevaroys ... as 27 15 12,212 11,098 014 6 


The Chittéris were less fortunate than the other hills in their 
settlement, which was brought into force in Fasli 1309 (1899- 
1900). The Chittari villages were classed as fourth group, on a par 
with most of the plain villages of Titankarai Taluk. The area 
(2,868 acres) was found to be 163 per cent. larger than that shown 
in tho Revenue accounts, and the increase in assessment was as 
high as 223 per cent. In view of this heavy increase, no change 
in the rates was made at Resettlement, and the rates of the 
original Settlement were left undisturbed. 
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During Mr. M.D. Cockburn’s Collectorate (1820-29) lands 
were granted on the Shevaroys under the Grant Rules to Mr. 
G. Fischer and others for the oultivation of coffee. In 1831 two 
Indo-Britons, Messrs. Gay and Hayman, applied for certain 
lands for coffee cultivation on a 21 years’ lease. The Board 
sanctioned the grant at an assessment of Re. 1 por acre. A 
similar grant was made to a Mr. Taylor in the following year. In 
1883 Government directed that all settlers should enjoy land rent- 
free for the first five years, Re. 1 per aore being levied annually 
for the remaining period of tho lease. 

In 1842, when the Shevaroys came under amani, the Board 
ordered that the assessment of all lands applied for by settlors for 
coffee cultivation should be fixed at Re. 1 per acre, subject to 
revision at any future survoy ; the latter provision was removed in 
1859, whon the rate was declared permanent.’ In 1842 the five 
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ears’ kaul concession was restricted to such waste lands only — 
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as would be eligible for exemption if they wero situated in the 
plains, and all other lands were charged full assessment from the 
first year of occupation. It was further ordered that “‘ land 
should not be taken by settlors in such localities as to incon- 
vonience the ancient inhabitants or lands which the latter might 
be willing and would engage to occupy,” a clumsy phrasing 
which was afterwards explained to mean that care should be 
taken not to subject the Malaiyalis to inconvenience by alienating 
lands which they might need, either for cultivation or pasturage, 
and that lands close to the village should always be reserved for 
the Malaiyalis thomselves. Before the Shevaroys came under 
aman’, some of the planters had obtained pattas from the renters, 
and the olaims of planters to such lands, if still under oooupation, 
were recognised by the Collector in the first year of améné 
managemont.? Lands were also granted to Malaiyalis for coffee 
oultivation at Re. 1 per acre. 

Tn Septomber 1859 freehold rules were promulgated by the 
Board under which the land tax on the Shevaroys could be 
redeemed by payment ofalumpsum. In April 1860 Government 
ordered that all allotments for farming purposes should be sold 
by auction. In 1863 special rnles were framed by Government 
for the sale of unassossed waste lands, under which all lands, other 


1 GO. No. 1229, dated 13th September 1859. 

2 In October 1842 Mr. Gleig notified that as “‘ certain coffee planters on the 
Shevaroy Hills are appropriating and laying claim to lands for the purposes of 
speculation ” the Collector would not ‘‘ recognise any claim to land beyond what 
was under cultivation in Fasli 1251,’ and in 1843 he insisted on the Malaiyalis 
being offered the first refusal of any land applied for by planters. 
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than those applied for by Malaiyalis, were sold without any uptet 
price, and title-deeds were given to the successful bidders, subject 
to au annual assessment of Re. 1 per acre. These Waste Land 
Rules cancelled the frechold rules of 1859, which, however, 
were replaced, under Board’s ciroular, dated 8rd September 1863, 
by tho redemption rales, which were applicable to lands both on 
the hills and in tho plains. The survey of the coffee estates, 
begun some time before, was completed in 1864, and separate 
maps wero prepared for them. The survey brought to light a 
considerable increase over the areas formerly entored in their pattas. 

A new policy was introduced in 1899, when it was orderod 
that the assessment of lands sold under the Waste Land Rules on 
the Shevaroys should be “ liable to periodical revision in the same 
manner as that on ordinary ryotwari land.”’! The pattas issued 
under these revised rules are known as “ Z pattas.” In view of 
the precarious state of-the-coffee industry, the assessment of Z 
patta lands, which in 1906 amounted to just over 250 acres, was. 
not enhanced.? 

In 1905, to encourage enterprise, it was conceded that “ the 
assessment of land nowly cultivated with rabber or tree cotton 
(including caravonica) will bo remitted for three complete years : 
this concession will not be applicable to the case of a mixed crop 
part of which is in bearmg.” * 

The villago establishment in the days of Read consisted 
nominally of 12 members, never more, sometimos less, viz., the 
Kavundau or Ifcadman, tho Karnam or Village Accountant, the 
Totti, the Nirganti, the Panchingi or Village Astrologer, the 
Blacksmith, the Carpenter, the Barber, the Dhoby, the Potter and 
the Kangani, and the Pannivakkaran or Kavalgar,* 

Tho village establishment was originally remunerated by the 
grant of land in inam and perquisites from the produce at harvest 
time. The sevoral offices were hereditary. Tipu had, however, 
according to Read, attempted to break up this system by the sub- 
stitution of money payments, the object being apparently to put 
an end to the hereditary principle. 


1 Board’s Standing Order No, 20 (16) and G.O. Nos, 873 and 873-A, Revenue ; 
dated 29th December 1899. ; 

2 Board’s Proveediogs, Revenue Settlemont, No. 29, dated 31st January 1906, 
The gross area of coffee estates on the Shevaroys in 1911 was 10,981 acres, 
exclusive of the “‘ Z patta” lands, which covered just under 500 acres, The Kist 
on the former falls due on June 30th, and on the latter on April 15th, in cach 
year. 

36.0. No. 983, dated 10th October 1905, 

4 The account which follows in taken from some notes by Uapitain 
Groham on the terms used by him in his monograph of village méras, 
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When Read took charge of the District, a most complex system 
of perquisites, variously known as Méras, Swatantrams, Rasums 
or Varatanas, was in vogue. These perquisites usually took the 
form of deductions from the gross produce, and were regarded as 
fees for “ civil, religious, judicial, municipal, rustic and even do- 
mestio service, likewise for alms to devotees and other privileged 
mendicants.1”” The amount of these fees was purely a mattor 
of local custom and the customs in no two villages were alike. 

On the harvest field, the women engaged in reaping (penndl), 
were allowed to keep what grain they could stow in the folds of 
their cloths, in addition to their money wagos.2 The chief 
porquisite, however, was that known in the Northern Divisions as 
Ariméra, and in the Central Division (Munro’s) as Binda Karch. 
when dealing with wet crops, and Fase’ Karch whon dealing with 
dry crops. Aréméra’ is the name given to all deductions which 
are wade from grain in the ear and:stalk, and the word Aznda is 
the Marathi for sheaf. This perquisite was divided among some 
or all of the twelve village. office-bearers and servants, anda 
portion was also set apart for village deities, The next item 
usually given at the threshing floor in measured grain, was Dharma 
Karch, or charitable charges ; Smith, Carpenter, Totti, Nirganti 
Kangani and the village gods usually had a claim to this, but 
the bulk of it went to holy beggars, and the Panchama servants 
of the villago were sometimes given a share. The farm-labourer 
was entitled to Dandakattu, or such grain as was carried away by 
the wind along with tho chaff during winnowing, and he could 
also claim the grain mixed with the sand or earth of the threshing 
floor, after the threshing was over (Ade-Halam). The Totti could 
claim Mudra Mannu (seal-earth), or such grain as was mixed with 
the streaks of ashes he drew diagonally across the heap of threshed 
grain to prevent filching ; ho was also entitled to Hari Rasi, or 
the grain mixed with earth left at the bottom of the heap, 
Before the heap was measured, a ryot placed on its summit a cone 
of cow-dung, with a fow stalks of grass inserted, in honour of 
Vignésvara. As the grain was measured, this offering sank 
gradually to the bottom, when all the grain adhering to it became 
the property of the ryot who made the offering. 

All the above deductions were made before the division of 
produce between Government and ryot; but, after the claims of 
Government were satisfied, the ryot had still to pay a fixed or 
Kayam Mera from the produce remaining with him; this Kayam 


Mera was payable to Smith, Carpenter, Totti, Barber and Dhoby. 


1 Read’s report, para. 166, printed ia 8.D.M., Vol. I, p, 249, 
? Known as Madi-kadir. 
3 Or Arry-maira as Capt. Graham spells it, 
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In villages where the revenuo was payable in cash, the Govern- 
mont was unaffected by these perquisites; but when revenue took 
the form of a share of the gross produce, the Sarkar was of course 
the loser of a moiety of all perquisites except the Kayam Méra. 
Graham calculated that the deductions amounted to about 214 
per cent. of the gross produce; Macleod, after disallowing as 
unauthorised more than half the rasums shown by his Karnams 
in their accounts, estimated the proportion at between 6 and 17% 
per cent. in various parts of his Division. 

Tho rasum system led to serious abuses on the part of Karnams 
and Tahsildars, who, unless carefully watchod, appropriated large 
sums to private emolument and partial purposes, and the account- 
ants in MaclLeod’s own Kachéari attempted to settle rasume on 
thoir friends, 

Read objected to Swatantrams on principle, and in his first 
Kaulenama of 1792 he_strictly forbade the levy by Patéls or 
renters of any “‘/arch” (charges) on behalf of either the village 
(Grama Karch), the Government (Darbar Karch), charity 
(Dharma Karch), ot the gods (Dévata Karch). The prohibition of 
douceurs to Kachéri servants put a stop to Darbar Kareh, and it 
was left to the ryots thomselves to provide what they thought fit 
for the gods and for charity.? 

Read found that, many of the Inams granted to village officers 
had been alienated to persons who had no claim to them, or to 
such as were unable=to do the work required. All such Inams 
wore ordered to be resumed in Fasli 1206 (1796-97), and Patéla 
and Karnams were to be paid instead a fixed allowance in the 
form of a deduction from the Land Revenue, calculated as a 
percentage of the ééris of the village under their charge : the per- 
centages varied on a sliding scale from Rs, 4~2-8 per cent. ina 
village whose béris was Rs. 35, to Rs, 1-7-4 per cont. in a village 
whose béris was Rs. 8,050. 

Read’s percentages remained the basis for caleulating the 
salaries of village officers for many years to come, but the rooords 
aro not clear as to how far his orders were carried ont. 

The introduction of the Permanent Settlement helped towards 
uniformity. 

Tn Fasli 1211 (1801-02) Mr. David Cockburn abolished Read’s 
graduated percentages for Maniyagars and Karnams in the 
Baramahal, and fixed their salaries at a percentage allowance on 
the yoarly revenuc of Its, 2~4—-0 for Karnams, and Rs. 1-12-0 for 
Maniyagars, As Mittas reverted to amani, the percentage syatem 


— 


18,D.M., Vol. I, p. 213, 
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continucd for Karnams and Maniyagars, Read’s graduated scale 
being followed in the Talaghat and David Cockburn’s fixed rates 


in the Baramahal and Balaghat. In Fasli 12386 (1826-27) Mr.. 


M. D. Cockburn abolished Read’s percentages in the Talaghat also, 
and fixed the pay of Karnams and Mantyagirs at a percentage 
which the valuc of inams in Fasli 1121 bore to the béris of that year. 

The system of remunerating village establishments by per- 
eentage deductions from collections continucd till after the 
Sottlement had becn introduced, 

After the introduction of Settlement Mr. Puckle’s proposals for 
a revision of the establishments in settled villages, were 
brought into force in Fasli 1287 (1877-78). The number of 
Karnams was raised from 678 to 864, of Headmen from 1,232 to 
2,010, of Talaiyaris and Vettiyans! from 3,045 to 4,618, In a few 
largo villages a separate Maniyagir was appointed to relieve the 
Village Headmen of collection work... Nirgantis were altogether 
abolished, except for the Kavéri»Channelae-of Namakkal. The 
scale of pay and size of establishment were based on the 
accounts of Fasli 1285 (1875-76), the villages being gradcd in 
17 classes. A Karnam’s pay ranged dowiwards from Rs. 10 to 
Rs, 3; a Headman’s from Rs. 7 to Rs. 23 a Maniyagar’s from. Rs. 5 
to Its. 8; a Talaiydri’s or Vottiyan’s from Rs. 8 to Re. 12 
The total cost of the establishment amounted to Rs. 2,26,500. 
In Fasli 1289 (1879-80) the establishments of unsottled villages 
wore revised by Mr. Longley. ‘The ostablishments arc shortly to 
bo revised on the basis of the Resettlement Accounts. 

A full account of the Inams of Salem District would fill sovoral 
volumes, and many an interesting item of forgotten history lics 
buried in the conditions of their grant. 

Achyuta Raya, the Jagadéva Raya family, and Dodda Krishna 
Raja of Mysore were espocially liberal in their grants of land on 
favourable tenures. During the disturbed poriod preceding tho 
usurpation of Haidar Aji, when the District was no man’s land, 
grants were made by Abdul Rassul Khan, Nawab of Cuddapah, 
by the Nawab of Arcot, by the Peshwas Balaji and Baji Rao. 


1 falaiydri is a Tamil term, and is used in the Southern Taluks. Tétti, or 
Téti, ia a Telugu word, and persists in the Northern Taluks, Talaiydris and 
Téttis are almost invariably Panchamas, usually Pariahs. Similarly, Vettiyan 
is Tamil and Udddri Telugu, tho former being preferred in the north and the 
latter in the south. ‘The terms Kél-kdran and Tandal-kéran are alao used in the 
south, Vettiydns and Udddris are usually caste men; inrare cases, where caste 
mon are not available, Panchamas are employed, 

* The great majority of the munsifs of the Bialaghit and Baramahil 
received only Rs, 2. Talaiyaris end Vettiyaus in the Talagh&t usually received 
only Rs. 2, and elsewhere only Re. 1. 

* Vide G.O. No, 1584, dated 28th April 1877. 
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Nothing is moro romarkablo than the readiness with which people 
give away what does not bolong to them. 

Tipu’s reign is chiofly embalmed in native memory by hia 
having resumod all favourable tenures, except Dévadayam and 
Brahmadiyam. He seems, however, to have made partial resti- 
tution. 

Inams are ordinarily distinguished as (A) Inam Villages and 
(B) Minor Inams. 

Inam villages are usually either Shrotriyams or Jaghirs. A 
Shrotriyam is a village granted to Brahmans on a favourable 
tenure! A Jaghir is a land granted as a reward for past scrvices 
to the State, and formerly it impliod that the grant was a sort of 
retaining fee for services, generally of a military kind, to be 
rendered during tenure. The term Jaghir is not common iu 
Salem District, being usually associated with Muhammadan rule. 
Shrotriyam villages on the other hand, are very common, and most 
of the 60,000 or so acros of Imam villagos in tho District fall? 
under this class. 

Whon Read and his Assistants camo to invostigate the tenures 
of Inam villages, they found them to bo of the following threo 
doscriptions : — 

(1) Agraharams the tenure of which was supported by sanads. 
These villages were oither reut-freo (Sarva-Maniyam) or aubject to 
tho payment of a fayourable quit-ront (Jédt).3 


} Shrétriyams are otherwise called Agrahdrams. Brahmaddyam is a term 
applied to all Inams held by Brahmans for their personal benefit, vide infra 


p. 54 8,u. Bhattavarti, 
2 The Inam Commissioner (Procecdings No, 356, dated 26th July 1861) 


givos the following figures for tho District :— 


In In Iu 
Desoription, amani . palai- | Total. 
astates. poutee: yoma. 
Sarva-Maniyams ... Rey eee ee 62 27 23 112 
Jodigai villages... te ets ase 26 6 tig 87 
Share villages vee te soe oa 74 34 108 
Jighirs ... ase eos vee ve 16 ove 16 


3 “ Qnit-rents ” Read defines as “such portions of the full rent paid by the 
cultivators of the soil os were originally reserved by Government, when it granted 
away those villages and lands, or saoh as have been since demanded from tho 
incumbents. The rents originally demanded were supposed to leave sufficiont 
portions of the full rent for the intended purposes, whethor for defraying the 
expenses of cultivation, revenne or police, religions or charitable establish- 
ments.” Tipu’s pelicy was to charge jodiyai in all Toams as a condition cf their 


recognition. 
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(2) Agrahérams which had boon resumed by Tipu, and 
aftorwards restorod in portions uudor tho name of Ardha-Maniyams 
(“half-inams’’), 

(8) Agraharams nominally resumed by Tipu, but enjoyed at 
a light assessment with the connivance of his officors. 


Tead made no change in tenures under which he found villages 
of tho first aud second of tho above classes to be held. With 
regard to the third class, he proposed cither to restoro the villages 
to the Inamdars on a yédi equal to one-third of their value, or to 
allow thom a share (generally one-third or trishvékam') of 
the collections of the villages, and take thom under Sarkar 
management. Tho latter alternative was usually preferred, as 
the jodi was estimated with reference to waste, as well as ocoupicd 
lands, and was therefore high. Such was the origin of the ‘* share 
villages,” similar in type to the “ Hissa Shrotriyams” of Bellary. 
Read’s policy was followed up by Mr, David Cockburn, and some 
modifications were made by Mr. Wargrave, the tendency being to 
substitute trishvékam for yodigad tenure. 


The tenures, shares and quit-rents so fixed continued in force 
till the Inam Settlement of 1862-66, The Inam Commissioner, 
as far as possible, restored the “ share villages” to the proprietors 
on a “commuted jédt, fixed with refercnce to the past collections 
of Government and the prospects of futuro improvement. ” 2 
When the Inamdars were unable.to take up the management of 
the estates, their interest in them was ‘commuted into an equi- 
valent extent of inam land, ” and the villages were entirely assumed 
by Government. The tenures of Sarva-Maniyams, Jodigai Inams 
and “Share villages” were alike enfranchised,? subject to the 
payment of quit-rents based on a proportion, varying from one- 
sixteenth to three-eighths, of the estimated full assessment. In 
the cases of villages, shares in which had reverted to Government 
from failure of heirs or other causes, the full value of such shares 
was added to tho quit-rent. The commutation of share villages 
in Mittas was subject to the consent of the Mittadars, and where 
such consent was refused, a trisheékam tenure was brought undor 


1 In some villages the shares allowed to the inamdara were one-fourth, 
one-fifth, one-sixth, and two-fifths, 

* Bellary Proceedings, paragraph 16, from Inam Commissioner to 
Government, dated 28th January 1861. 

3 “ Agrahirams are supposed to be alienable property, but they have not 
been so practically treated in this District, and their original titles are too 
defective to entitle them to be regardad as already freeholda in their nature” 
(Inam Oammissioner’s Report). 
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the rules of cnfranchisement.! Service Jaghirs given for a 
limited number of generations were enfranchised on one-fourth or 
half quit-rent, according as one or more lives yet remained. The 
so called Jaghirs of the Kalriyans were altogether exceptional, 
and they have been exceptionally treated.” Tnams resumed by 
Government aro known in tho revenue jargon of tho District as 
Jupti Inams, and Inams that have not boon resumed as Jari 
Inuams. Ayélwar Inams are Inams granted by Poligars or Mitta- 
dars subsoquont to the grant of their original sanad by the 
Company. Poligars and Mittadars sometimes rent out certain 
villages on permanont leases, moro or less favourable to the lessces, 
and such villages aro callod Zzaré@ villages. 


Minor Inams may bo roughly classed into Personal and 
Sorvice, though many Inams, originally granted for the porform- 
anee of survice, have come to be treated as personal grants. It 
is estimated that ncazly Rs, 84,000 of revonuc have boon alicuatod 
on those personal grants, The most numerous are the Bhattavarti 
Tnams, or porsonal grants to Brahmans, which account for tho 
alicnation of over Rg. 70,000; some Rs. 7,500 have been aliouatod 
under the head of kAadrate or charity, and about Rs. 1,100 as 
Véda-vritti Inams for reading tho Védas. Among the minor 
head aro Hakima (physicians), Jetti (wrestlers), Dumbara (acrobat), 
Batra (village bard), Kanchiné (daucing girl), Védar (huntsman), 
Garudi (conjuror), Hvitadé (dancer), Halalkar (scavenger), Panasa- 
var (trumpeter), Erudu-katté (bull-baiter) Inams. Revenuo to tho 
oxtent of Rs, 1,800 odd, mostly in the Baramahal and Balaghat, 
has been alienated in Hota-kodigé Iuams for building forts, and 
nearly Rs. 1,000 as Rakta-kodigé, or “ Blood Fiefs,” to tho heirs 
of warriors slain in battle. In tho Balaghat Palaiyams thero aro 
many Umbitikkat Inams, which were originally granted to 
aettlomonts of Kurubas or Bédars as Military fiefs, tho duty of 
tho Inamdars boing to guard the ghats from robbors and raiders.? 


1 Trishvckam tenure atill exists in 16 villages of Attar Taluk, viz, Tirumala- 
nima-samudram, Chinnama-samudram, Errama-sumudram, Kottambidi, Méttu- 
palaiyam, Odaiyattar, Nayalur, Tidivar, Fttappar, Tuttra-Kavundan-pilaiyam, 
Agrahira-Vilappidi, Olaippidi, Vira-Kavundantr, Araiti-Agrahiratm, Siliyam. 
patti aué Anaiydmpatti. The whole of thé revenue of these villages is remitted 
to the Taluk Treasury, and one-third of the amount is disbursed by the Tahsildar 
to the Trishvekamdars. The total deductions on account of Tréghvékams and 
Tasdik in Attir Taluk is Ra. 20,788 odd. 

* Vide p. 302 sv, Kalrayans, 

5 Umbilikkat means generally “land granted for the performance of 
services and the word survives in many’ pluce names (eu,, Umbilikkai-Mara- 
manugalam, in Omelar Taluk), though the service for which the grant was made 
ia long forgotten. 
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Road’s resumption of Village Officers Inams has alrcady been CHAP. XI, 
roforrod to (p. 50). Of the Village Menials’ Inams in Govern- pate 
mont villages, those of Shroff, Tandalkar, Totti, and Kavalgar (2) Service 
havo sinco beon troated as personal grants, and enfranchisod, the feoe 
sorvices being otherwise provided for by fixed cash payments ; 
thoso in Mittas and Inam villagos have been onfrauchised at 
quit-rents equal to tho full assessmont of tho lands, subject to 
rovigion at poriodic roscttlemonts. Similar treatment is being 
accorded to Nirganti Inams in Governmont villages, and to 
Villago Artizans’ Inams, tho services of which are no longer 
performod or required. 


The Roligious or Dévadayam Inams, belonging to tho larger 
roligious institutions, wore resnmod in the early years of British 
administration, and in lieu thercof, fixed cash allowances, known 
locally as tasdik, are paid by the village officers out of thoir revenue 
collections, directly to the Dévastanam Committoos concernod, Tho v 
roligious institutions of Salom- District are sby no moans richly 

: endowed, as tho marginal statement 


Taluk, Tasdik. r 

" ns a, p, Of tasdik allowances shows. Inams 
ae iene. ae eae ue + belonging to the smaller shrinos 
ee riot vee ane 3) 
‘Nrachengodu . «71382 2 9 havo heen confirmed by tho Inam ; 
Bue at oe ae ae" Commissioucr for their support. 

. . a # H ; 

Dhar pare ee  Zos7 7 6 «© Wandavanam Inams (for tho upkeep 
Uttankarai .. =, 887 138 0 


of flower-gardens), aro now under 
investigation, those dovoted to 
religious institutions being troated_as_Dévadayam, and those en- 
joyed by village communities as Dharmadayam or Charitablo 
Inams. Undor tho head of Dharmadayam como village topes, and 
land ondowmonts for the upkeop of choultries, which continue to 
bo onjoyod rent-froc, so long as thoir proceods are devoted to the 
purposo for which they wero granted. 


Hosur ar +. 6,806 0 3 


Dasabandham Inams, or laud held on favourable tonure for the 
construction or maintenance of tanks, are confined to tho Bara- 
mahal and Balaghat. In tho Balaghat they aro called Kodiyé- 
Maniyams. The word Dasabandham implies that ono-tonth of the 
invome derived from the work is sct apart for this purpose. It 
appears, however, that the early practice was to grant one-fourth 
of the wet land under the tank, when new works were to be con« 
structed, and a fifth, sixth or eighth, when old sources had to bo 
repaired or maintained. In Mr. Orr’s Collectorate (1829-38) it 
became the practice to pay the Dasabandhamdar, in cash, ono-fourth 
of the revenue under the tank, and in a few cases such cash de- 
ductions from the Jersz are paid annually to the Inamdars in 
addition to the value of the Inam, to make up one-fourth the 
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revonue derived from the dyekat. The system of entrusting 
Inamdars with the upkeep of irrigation works proved a failure, 
and in 1844 it was ordered that no more grants of this nature 
should be made. Dasabandham tenures were confirmed at the nam 
Settlement, and the Inamdars are allowed ashare in the water-rate 
levied. on land irrigated in excess of the registored adyakat. 

Tho total aroa under Iuam in Salem District is 127,388 acres, 
aud the quit-rent payable Rs, 52,110. The largest arcas under 
theso privileged tenures are in Dharmapuri and Tiruchengédu. 
Tho area covered by Minor Inams is highest in Hosir. 


Tnam Villages. Minor Inams. Year of 
‘Taluk. Sone nae -—: ~—-—] Settle. 
Aroa. Quiterent.| Area, Quit-rent. mont. 
ACB Ra. ACB. Ra, 
Salem 6,662 54 5,868 2,235 1862-64 
Omalar 1,200° 1,448 4,822 1,102 | 1862-64 
'Tiruchengodu ius 17,877 4 2,223 7,017 2,768 1863-64 
Attar fied 6h 4,486 3,461 2,653 2,521 | 1864-65 
Krishnagiri uf 8,984 | 12,785 8,975 2,870 1862-63 
Dharmapuri 2,922 2)657 13,883 2,905 183-64 
Uttankarai... 34 | 4,553 961 1862-68 
HTosor 6,808 | 11,919 18,845 3,731 1862-66 


No account of privileged tenures would bo complete without 
montion of sukhavdsi remissions, or concessions, in the form of 
reduced assessments, allowed to Brahmans, Muhammadans and 
other landholders, whose social status forbade their engaging 
personally in agricultural operations. The word sukhavasi mcans 
literally “ one who lives at his ease,”” The concessions wore per- 
potuated by Read, and were ouly finally abolished with the intro- 
duction of Mr. Brett’s Taram Kammi (Fasli 1269 = A.D. 
1859-60). 

Four villages} forming part of Kadattar Mitta, bought in by 
Govornment in 1888, were at that time hold on a permanent lease 
granted by the Mittadar. On their resumption, the leases were 
rocognised, and the lessees were “treated as holdors of land under 


1 Puliyan-kurichi, Mottda-kurichi, Regada-halli and Sillira-halli—vide B.I's. 
Nos. 554 of 4th Maroh 1886, 5376 of 19th July 1886, and 227 L.R. of alst 
October 1900. 
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Governmont on fixed assessmeut.” Undor this tenure they still 
continue. ; 

Read spread the kists over ten months of tho year, beginning 
with the Telugu month of Bhadrapadumu (August-September), 
and ending with Jyéshtamu (May-June), the percentage payable 
in the several instalments being 4, 4, 12,24, 24, 10, 10, 4, 4, and 4. 
This arrangement did not last long, and tho kisthand? underwent 
several fluctuations. In Fasli’1286 (1876-77) tho kists wore 
reduced to six, and the practive was mado uniform throughout 
the District for both ryotwari villages and mittas, four annas 
being paid in January and February, and two annas in November, 
December, March and April.? In Fasli 1298 (1888-89) in 
ryotwari villagos tho kists wore further roducod to four equal 
instalments, payablo in December, January, February and March. 
In Fasli 1816 (1906-07) tho Decomber kist was abolished, on tho 
ground that it forced the ryots to mortgago thoir standing crops, 
and an April kist took its plavo.® 

Captain Read divided tho District into 36 taluks, distributed 
as follows :-— 

A. Northorn Division, Captain Graham, Head-quarters, 
Krishnagiri. 


1, Krishnagiri. 6. Kallavi. 11. Kavéri- 
2. Jagadévi. 7. Mattar. patnam. 
8, Maharaja-gadai. 8. Singarapct. 12. Javadi. 
4, Vaniyambadi. 9 Raya-kota. 18. Kangundi. 


5, Parainda-palli. 10. Virabadradrug. 14. Tiruppattir. 
B, Centre Division, Captain’ Munro, Hoad-quartors, 
Dharmapuri. 


1, Sankaridrug. 5. Nangavalli. 9. Dharmapuri. 
2. Tiruchengodu. 6. Omalir. 10. Pennagaram. 
3, Hdappadi. 7. Tonkarai-kottai. 11. Adaman-kattai. 
4, Malla-samudram. 8. Harar. 12. Morappir. 


C. Southern Division, Captain Macleod, Hvad-quartors, 
Salem. 


1, Salem. 5. Rasipuram. 8, Kattuputtar. 
2, Chennagiri. 6. Anantagiri. 9. Namakkal. 
8. Bélar. 7. Viraganir. 10. Paramati. 


4 Sénda-mangalam. 


> The Fasli year began ou July 13th till Mr. Orr's Collectorate, when the 
initial date was alterod to July 12th. The present reckoning from July Ist war 
intvoduced in Fasli 1265 (1855~68). 

2 BP. No, 1653, dated 28th June 1876, 

3 B.P, Nos. 38 of 13th February 1906 and 3€9 of 9th Ootober 1906, For the 
Kiste on coffee lands, see p, 48, note, 
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Tu 1796-97 (F. 1206) the taluks wore roduced to 25, those of 
Kallavi, Mattir, Singirapet, Riya-kita, Kavéri-patnam, Adaman- 
kottai, Javadi, Malla-samudram, Harir, and Morappiir being 
abolished, and now taluks created at Kunnattir, Kambaya-nallir, 
and Mallappadi. 

From 1799 to 1820 is a poriod of kaleidoscopic changos in 
administrative charges. Whon Read rosignod, Governmont 
abolished the office of Superintendont, and the District was split 
into two— 

(1) Captain MacLeod was placed in chargo of a Colloctorate 
consisting of the Talaghat taluks of Salom, together with the 
eastern portion of what is now the District of Coimbatore. His 
Head-quartors wore at Salem. 

(2) To Captain Graham was allotted the Baramabal, with 
the newly Ceded tracts above tho ghats, including Vonkatagiri- 
kota, His Hoad-quartersowore at Krishnagiri. 

The Balaghat was divided, on its cession, into the five taluks 
of Losar, Denkani-kota, Kola-mangalam, Vonkatagiri-kta and 
Alambadi, besidos the Palaiyams of Baigalar, Silagiri, and 
Ankusagizi. ; 

The abovo torritorial arrangements continued till Septombor 
1801, whon, on the transfor of Major MacTwod to Malabar, and 
of Major Graham to South Arcot, tho Krishuagiri or Baramahal 
Division, together with the talnks lying north and cast of tho 
Kavéri which voustituted tho Talaghat Division, were formed into 
one district under Mr, DavidCockburn ag Collector. Kattn- 
puttiir, Kanguudi and Vonkatagiri-kota wore included in this 
ro-formed District. 

The changes cousequent on tho introduction of the Permancnt 
Settlement betwoon 1803 and 1808 havo alroady boon noticod 
(pp. 18, 14 supra). Tho District limits as constituted in 1808 
continued unchanged till 1910, with tho exception of tho transfer 
of Kattuputtir to Trichinopoly in 1851-52 (F. 1261) and of 
portious of the Javadi Hills to tho adjacont districts in 1885." 

During My. Hargrave’s Colloctorate the taluks wero ropuatedly 
shuffled, and at the time of his reliof in 1820 they numbored 
ouly 11, It is significant that this poriod of froyuont changos is 
synchronous with Narasa Ayyar’s gigantic frauds. 

In 1821-22 (Fasli 1231), the 11 taluks (including Mallap- 
padi, which was under an Amin instead of a Tahsildar) wore 


1 Vide B.P. No. 2681, Forost 517, dated 109th Septomber 1885. Thore have 
also been a few other minor variations in Tirappattir Taluk, 
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mado into 15, and this arrangement remaincd unaltered till 
1860.1 


In 1808 Mr, Hargrave moved his Head-quarters from Salem 
to Dharmapuri, and oponed a District Treasury at the latter place, 
though tho troasury alroady oxisting at Salem was allowed to con- 
tinue. When Mr. Cockburn relioved Mr. Hargrave in 1820, he 
ro-transforred the District Head-quarters to Salem, owing to 
tho malversation which had takon place in the treasury at tho latter 
station, and one of his first acts was to amalgamato tho treasury at 
Dharmapuri with that at Salom. Mr. Orr, in 1830, again moved 
tho District Hoad-quarters from Salom to Dharmapuri, and two 
years lator transferred it to Hosar, whore it romained till 1860. 


Tho year 1860 was a year of revolution in the position of the 
Collector, He had already beon relicved of his control of the Post 
Offico in 1854, of Public Works in July, 1857, and of Forest 
Conservancy in 1858. In 1859 an Act was passed for the organi- 
zation of a Policc Force, and its introduction involved radical 
changos in district administration. Tho Tabsildars being relieved 
of all polico duties, which had hithorto formed a considerable 
portion of their work, Government considered that thoir number 
might be reduced. Governmont were further of opinion that the 
revenue establishments of the sevoral districts should be organized 
on @ uniform scale, A schomo was drawn up by Mr. ©. Pelly, who 
was placed on special duty for the purposo, under which the 
number of taluks was reduced from 14 to 9,? tho Tahsildars wore 
created Magistrates, and 6 Doputy Vahsildars * wero appointed to 
roliove them of some of their dutics. A Deputy Collector was 
posted to the District, with powers equal to those of an Assistant 
Collector, and the Divisional chargos were completely rovised. 


? Distribution of Taluks in Fasli 1231 (1821-22)— 


Talaghat. Béramahal, Laldghat. 
Salem, Dhar mapuri. Hosur, 

Attar. Krishnagiri. ; Denkani-kota. 
Omalar. ‘Tiruppattar. 

Ragipuram. Tonkarai-kottai. 

Sankagiri. Mallappidi. 

‘Tirnchengodu. 

Paramati. 

Namakkal. 


* Salem and Attur, under the Collestor, with Head-quarters at Salem ; 
Namakkal and Tiruchongodn, under the General Charge Deputy Collector, with 
Head-quarters at Namakkal; Hos, Krishnagivi and Dharmapuwi, under the 
Sub-Collector, with Head-quarters at Hosar; and Tiruppattar and Uttankarai, 
under the Hoad Assistant Collector, with Head-quarters at Tiruppattar, 

5 Omalar, Rasippram, Sankagiri, Denkani-kota, Pennigaram, and Viniyam.- 
badi. ; 
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The above arrangements continued till 1910, additional Deputy 
Tahsildars being appointed for Yercaud! in November, 1862, and 
for Hartr in 1865. In 1888 an additional Depaty Collector was 
appointed to relieve tho Collector of the direct charge of the Salem 
Division? A third Depaty Collector had meanwhile been placed 
in charge of treasury work. 


In 1910, anew scheme camo into force, formulated by Sir 
William Meyer, by which the l'aluk of Tiruppattir was transferred 
to the newly formed District of North Arcot ; Namakkal, with the 
exception. of 12 villages, was annexed to Trichinopoly ; ; and a new 
Taluk of Omalar was formed, consisting of the two Firkas 3 hitherto 
under the Omalir Deputy Tabsildar, with 29 villages from the 
Salem Tahsildar’s direct charge, the reduced Taluk of Salem 
including the 12 villages transferred trom Namakkal, and 13 


villages from the south-eastern corner of Tirnchengddu. The 
Divisional charges also aren. pat revision as follows :—~ 
Divisions Taluks. Axes in Total 
F square miles. a, 
fhy Hoshr 121604 |) 
Hosar (Civilian)... At 1,873°26 
{ Krishnagiri 65632 
ala om Es A eo as Se 
Dharmapari (DARRER Dharmapuri 843°17 are 
Collector). Th Uttankarai 91042 
{{Salem 72261 |) 
Salem (Deputy Collector)... 1,563*4 
| Attar ve oe 840°83 
Omalor 405°71 | ‘ 
Sankagiri (Deputy Collector) 09°51 
la Tirachongodu cosso J * 
| 


3 The Deputy Tahaildar of the Sheyaroy Hills draws Rs, 120 plus Ra, 30 
hill allowance, Jt was proposed by Mr. Longley in 1873, that the Shevaroy 
YWills should be constituted a separate taluk. Up to 1871 the Deputy Tehsil. 
dar had only the coffee cultivation to look after, the Malaiyali revenne being 
attended to by the Tahsildar of Salem. This urrangement was found incon. 
venient, and the Deputy Tahsildar was given charge of the whole revenue work 
in addition to the care of a new Sub-Treasury and Jungle Conservancy, Mr. 
Longley’s proposal was not approved. 

# Usually called tho Head-quarters Deputy Collector, vide B,P. No. 1740, 
dated 15th March 1888, 

2 A Firka is a Revenue Inspector’s charge, 
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APPENDIX A (sco p. 10). 


* An equal division of the gross produce between tho ryots and the Govern. 
ment being the custom all over India, half the produce waa taken in these 
districts as the basis of assessment, 

“ Previous to the division of the crops, there are commonly certain deductions 
made from the gross prodnce before and after threshing, also before and after 
measurement, as feea for civil, religious, judicial, municipal, rustic, and even 
domestic services, likewise for alms to devotees and other privileged mendicants, 
Originating wholly in local custom, these deductions are regnlated differently in 
every two villages, upon the land, the produce, or ploughs. Part of them being 
public, and part of them private charges, they may be considored as no material 
deduction from the Goverument or ryot’s share. 

“ Rents in kind are most common where-money is scarce, but in countries 
whero thut cause is removed, they may be necessarily, continued from the pre- 
cariousness of the crops. The ryots prefer rents in‘kind when grain is cheap, 
and Amildars (Revenue Officers) prefer them when grain is dear, as the ryot’s 
share of tho crop is a variable proportion of the produce in specio, in proportion 
to the market price. As renta in kind are neual in districts contiguous to 
others that pay in monoy, custom appears to, be the only reason for thoir being 
continued. 

“The equal division of tho crops being only a genersl rule, that applied to 
the dry, and in part to the wot lands, it was necossarily modified according to 
the labour, expense, and othor circumstances of cultivation, in the division of 
wel crops generally, Both tho farmers and their tenants being perfectly 
aoquainted with these circumstances, the requisiie modifications in regulating 
their respective shares were consequently made with the same facility as 
bargains commonly are. These ciroumstancos were of course extremely various, 
but the labour and expense of cultivating wet lands, depending much on situation, 
determined in great measure the farmer's and tenant’s shares, which, as may be 
supposed, have in timo consolidated into customary shares, or rents in kind for 
lands of every description. 

“ The customary shares are exacted (where rents are in kind) from ryote who 
cultivate in their own villages, and take lands into cultivation early in the yoar 
or before the season for sowing the principal grains is over ; but more favourable 
terms are granted to such as take lands into cultivation after that, as then they 
oan only cultivate horse-gram or other grains of little value. Moro favourable 
terms are likewise granted to ryots who cultivate land in villages distant from 
their own, also to Brahmans, Musalmang and others who turn farmers, and cannot 
on account of their religious tenets or condition in life hold the plough them- 
selves, which oblige them to employ the Sndras, or the cultivating class of 
inhabitants. Remissions are likewise granted to all who will cultivate fallow 
and waste lands, 

“uch being the origin and progress of private assessment, it became 
necessary where the Governmeut settlements were made in kind with Sudras or 
cultivators of the soil, to ascartain and register these shares together with the 
quantities of land of each desoription cultivated ; and as these shares varied with 
the produce, and expense of cultivation, it became necessary to reduce them to 
a fow classes determined by evident marks of distinction arising from the 
circumstances of cultivation.” 
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* The several doscriptions of farmers paid the subjoined proportions of the 
above shares :— : 

(1) “ Uikwdi, or residontryots who farmod lands in time for the groat crops, 
the full shares or rates. 

(2) “Parakuds, or ryots who farmed land in neighbouring villages, nine- 
tenths, 

(3) “ Strangers, Brahmans, and Musalmans, four-fifths. 

“Tho full rent being charged for arable (cultivated) lands only, the following 
proportions were exacted from waste or fallow lands. Such lands as had lain 
ten yoars in fallaw, paid nothing the first, half the customary renta the second, 
and full rent the third year. Barren, mountainous, or rocky lands paid nothing 
the first year, a quarter of the usual rent tho second, half the third, and full rent 
the fourth year. Ruinous villages were given upon an annually increasing 
assessment for threa years, and after that they paid the full rents. 

‘All these sharos ur rates being entered in tho records, they were considered 
the limits of the Governmont demand upon the ryots, and were used in forming 
the annual settlement. While this practice obtained, it was optional to make 
the settlements in guttagai, that is, for fixod quantities, in lieu of the shares 
prescribed for the several descriptions of land. 

“The money rents of land-boiug in licu of the shares in kind paid by the 
cultivating tenants to their immediate superiors or lessees, it is consequently 
denominated aftor them ‘ Sndras” tirvat’. 

“The regulating these rents, when demanded for the crops, is but another 
stop in the progress of assessment, ap if only requires the putting a valuation on 
the Government sharo of the produce. The easiest, method it appears is to 
require the current price, or that which may be supposed the ryot can procure, 
for the Government share ascertaincd by actual measurement, because that 
leaves no question as to the quantity, or the valuation; but this is only practi- 
cable between farmers and their tenants, Another method, whero it has beon 
the practice to give fixed quantities in renta in kind, is fo puta valuation on 
thom, The most difficult way is to ostimate the Government share from the 
nature of the soil, and to value that share by the ordinary price of grain in the 
country, becouse that leaves room for litigation in respect to quantity, the kinds 
that may be grown, and their estimated equivalents. I wnderstand that, where 
rents in kind are thus commuted for money rents, as in tho Carnatic, it is 
usually done af the beginning of the agricultural year, or during the ploughing 
season, by stipulating rates for specific quantitics of land growing different 
products, ‘Thigsis done either by demanding particular rates for every acre 
growing each kind of grain, or for such as grow certain classes. The latter is 
far the most general mode, all the dry products being reduced into four olagses, 
and the wet into one, a certain proportion of what is called the full rent boing 
demanded for all the kinds according to their class as under, 

“The first class, of dry grain, callod Muzu-vdési,? from its paying the 
full-rent, comprehends ragi, kambu, cholam, wheat, and indigo; the second 
‘ Mukkdledsi’? from its paying three-quarters of the full rent, includes Bengal 
gram and cotton; the third ‘ Aruivdsi’, or half rent, contains samai, varagu and 
tenai ; and the fourth class ‘ Kéludsi’, or quarter rent, consists of gingelly oil- 
seed, lamp oil-soed, horse-gram, black-gram, dhall and other pulses. The rents 
of every two districts are different, varying as T am told from a pagoda to half 
® pagoda per kdni. Wet lands are very seldom or ever settled on monoy 
rates, owing to the fluctuation in their annual produce greatly oxcoeding 
that of the dry crops, It is evident that where the crops are azsessed, the Janda 
must necessarily be measured every year to ascertain the assessment of fields, 


? Probably an error for Mulu-visi, gap == whole; mukkdl =< three- 
fourths ; avai = half; 4d = quarter. : ; 
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as the assessment must change with the crop and tho area cultivated with any 
particular class of crop. 

‘‘The game mode must have anciently obtained in tho Baramahil, but, in 
process of time, the assessment of the crops became fixed upon the land, by the 
enaction of certain rates for lands usually appropriated to the culture of the 
above-mentioned four classes of products ; and hence the four tarams, or des- 
oriptions of land, both dry und wet, which composed the scale of assessment 
of a village, Every village had its own scale of assessment, and the rates of 
every two villages differed from one anothor, according to the properties of the 
soil, and other circumstances of cultivation. This reduced the annual investiga- 
tions of Government (when they were carried so far) to the occupancy of the 
land. The ascertaining that with cxactness likewise required a land moasure- 
ment, but according to tradition more than an ostimate by the eye was never 
attemptod, except in the caso of inam lands which were always measured when 
granted away, These estimates, but more generally the accounts showing the 
proportion of each olass occupied in every village, constituted the ground work 
of the annual settlement, ‘ 

“ An equal division of the orops betwecn the ryct and the Government, or his 
immediate lessee, exolnsive of cortnin perquisites to village servants, was 
adopted as the basis of valuation by the survey. 

“Tho gradations of fertility in land. being infinite, and various in every field 
or lot of fields, it was not possible to distinguish and to waluo every particular 
spot; therefore the valuation was made on the average of soils. 

“Tho usual crops being classed as field and garden produce (tho latter requir- 
ing frequent changes of situation, and.the former consisting of scveral kinds, 
which require a constant succession of crops), it beeame necessary to cstimate 
the quantity of the field produce everywhere by the average of their kinds. 

“The quantity of the different kinds of produce which the soil yiclds in 
plentiful years affording more, and its;quantity in years of scarcity less, than 
sufficient for the cultivator’s shure, it was necessary to estimate the full crop, 
and to make a deduction therefrom to reduco it to the average quantity, 
According to enquiries the average yield on dry land ought to be about 69 per 
cent, and that on wot lands about 84 por cent, of the full crop. 

“ Ag money rents or the equivalent of those quantities (of grain) were desired, 
and as prices wore constantly varying, the valuation was made on the average 
prices of kinds. ‘hat of the dry was found by investigation to be about 15} 
kantiraya fanams (Rs. 4-7-2), and that of the wet to bo 16 such faname 
(Ra. 4-10--8) per candy. 

“Tho assessment being framed with as much attention as possible to all these 
averages, and compared with those made by the common roles, it was found 
that the latter amounted to 63 per cent. of the dry, and to 40 per cent. of the 
wet crops, in place of half, as universally supposed ; because, the true propor- 
tions of moncy rents to the whole produce depends on the prices at which the 
Government shares are calculated, and lower prices had always been used in 
such estimates, : 

“Tho proportions of the produce being thus fixed on for rents in every 
situation, when applied to specific quantities of land they produced very 
different rates, according to the properties of the soil, and consequent quantity 
of the produce. These rules serving to ascertain the intrinsic value of land, 
others became necessary to modify thom for the condition of the occupants. 

“Men and cattle being able to perform only a certain quantity of work in a 
given time, a single plough, or a man and two bullocks, can onby cultivate a 
certain quantity of land, Some land is so fertile that an acro will yield support 
to the cultivator to keep up his stook and afford a rent. Other land is so 
sterile that all 9 man could cultivate would not yield so much. 
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“ These circumstances render it necessary to make some deduotiona from, or 
additions to, the rates which the averages give in very rich and poor lands. 

“The proximity or distance of lands, in respect to market towns, heing 
favourable or unfavourable for the sale of prodnoe, and those close to great 
roads being subject to the dopredations of thieves and cattle, some increase or 
decrease of the rates which the averages would give, is necessary in those 
situations. 


“The valuation of a field, or farm, was mado with regard to all thore rates, 
or considerations, in order to ascertam the rent actually paid by the ryot, or 
(when there wag reason to suppose he was over or under assessed) what he 
ought to pay, according to the value of Iund in tho neighbonrhood. The next 
step was to compare this valuation with the rent paid in tho preceding year, 
and that which the ryot offered in the current year. If the valuation, the 
former rent, and the demand were noarly the same, the medium was deemed 
the fair assessment, Tfthe former rent and demand wore above the valuation, 
and the ryot ricoh, the assessment was raised; if the ryot waa poor, it was 
lowered. Jf the former rent and demand were below the valuation, and the 
ryot poor, they were admitted as tho fair assessment. If the valuation, the 
former rent, and the demand, all differed, the medium was taken, and modified 
in all cases to the ability of tho ryot. 

“The process of valuation) may seem very intricate, from its depending on so 
many rnlos, and somo of them lecing'so ocoult that it ia not possible to determine 
their real quantity or value; and it is so difficult, that were the same person 
employed to survey any purticular apot at two periods sufficiently distaut for 
him to forget particulare, his second probably would not come within 10 per cent 
of his first valuation. One exemple, however, in dry land, and one in wet, will 
show the facility with which the said rules havo beon applied in practice. 

“The judgment formed of the properties of soil composing the field, or 
lot of ficlda surveyed, and eonsequently of the quantity they will produce, 
must depend on the skill of the surveyor, who dotermines degrees of fertility 
by comparison with eqnal quantities of other Iands. If there be no crap or 
stabble on the ground, to show what kinds of grain are grown in such a field, or 
if there is no peraon prosent| to inform him, the survoyor must dotermine its 
class, for grounds aro generally classed as before mentioned according to the 
kinds for whose culture they are fitted. Let it be supposed that a surveyor has 
determined, from information acquired on the spot, or from his knowledge of 
soils, that a particular field of dry grain is fit for the culture of the following 
kinds, and that it will yield per acre 560 measures of ragi, or 400 measures of 
kambu. 

“The gross average yield per acre is thus 432 Madras measures; deducting 
314 per cent for unfavourable seasons, the average net yield is 297 Madras 
measures, which, valued at Ra. 4-7-2 por candy of 144 Madras measures, is worth 
Rs, 0-2-9. The ryot’s share at 68 per cent, amounts to Rs, 6-3-10; and tho 
Government share at 32 per cent. to Ks, 2-14-11. 

“Suppose a surveyor wishes to determine by the same means the valuo of 
a wet field, supplied by a tank without assistance from wells, and that conas- 
quently it yields in plentiful ycars 1,152 Madras measures; deducting 182 per 
cent for unfavourable seasons, the net yield is 936 Madras measures, which, 
valued at the average price of Rs. 4-10-8 per candy, is Ks. 80-5-4. The ryot's 
share at 624 por cent is Rs, 18-15-4, and the Government share at 374 per cent 
is Ra, 11-6-0,” 

The magnitude of the work requiring every possible abridgment of labour; a 
table of ratesfor every gradation of soil was prepared for the use of the 
surveyors. 
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“As this table precludes the occasion for caloulations, it reduces the 
necessary qualifications of a surveyor to a knowledge of the soil, and the 
discrimination of situations, 

“The modification of the rates thus prescribed, according to the ciroum- 
atances of the land and tho cultivator, is from necessity discretionary, and the 
final adjustment. of them by comparison with former rent and actual demand, 
though expressible in figures, must likewise be the result of accommodation and 
attention to the ryot’s ability.’” 


NOTE ON PRICKLY PEAR, 


Strenuous efforts were made by Read and his Assistants to encourage the 
cultivation of Prickly Pear (Opuntia Dillenis) in Salem District with a view to 
developing an industry in cochineal. Instroctions to this end were issued to 
Read by the Board of Kevenue early in March, 1796, and Dr, Andrew Berry was 
appointed * Suporintendent of the Honourable Company’s Nopalry.”” In his 
Proclamation of November 15, 1796, (see pages 6, 7), the following concessions 
were granted in favour of those who cultivated certain special products, 

“The Company being desirous to introduce tho manufacture of silk and 
other valuable productions, only ono-sixteenth of the ordinary rates of trea will 
be required for lands growing the mulberry, the Mauritius cotton, the Opuntia, 
black pepper, coffee, cinnamon, cardamoma, sundal and other exotic planta for the 
first seven years, and after that only half of these rates while they continue to 
gTow them,” 


By the end of the year MacLeod reported the ostablishment of nurseries in 
the Kasba of cach Amildari for “the purpose of furnishing plants for the rest 
of the districta.” Musro ordered 50,000 plants to be planted in different 
villages, but could not “ prevail on any of the inhabitants to make plantations 
of it.” He “put downa few thousand plants himself. ‘I feel a pleasure” 
wrote Graham to Read, in Jannary, 1797, “in intimating that, exclusive of what 
the Tahsildars have put down by my desire at the Kasbas, about 10 acres at 
each, Mr. Ord, our Assistant Burgeon, has prevailed upon the ryots of Krishnagiri, 
Jagadév and Maharaja-kadai, to plant abont 7 lakhs of the Aalli . . Our joint 
efforts shall not be wanting to encourage its extensive propagation, and I am 
sanguine in my expectation that a considerable proportion of our useless waste 
lands will in a short time be made to contribute largely to the attainment of our 
object, which holds out so much public benefit,” 

For furtber details, see Baramahal Reoords, Section 1V, Products, and Watt's 
Dictionary of Eoonomio Products under the headings Opuntia and Coceus cacti. 
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APPENDIX B. 
SWARNADAYAM AND SAYAR. 


On assuming charge of the District, Read was confronted with an 
elaborate, searching, but utterly chaotic system of miscellaneous 
taxation. 

A. Swarnddiyam.*—In the first place there were items of revenue 
now dealt with by the Forest and Abkiri Departments, such as a 
license to collect wild tamarind in the jungles of the Baramahal, a 
license for cutting large or palankeen bamboos, another for cutting 
small bamboas, a local license for the collection of wood at Sankari- 
drug, the farm of honey and tanning-bark, taxes on the manufaoturo 
of saltpetre and salt, on the distillation and on the vend of arrack, the 
farm of palmyra topes for toddy-tapping, and a license for the manu- 
facture of jaggery from palmyra-toddy. There was also a poll-tax 
imposed on Shanars, 

The taxation of grazing was Protean, There was a poll-tax on 
the shopherd caste of Gollas, and Kurambars were taxed according to 
the numbers in their flocks.* A tail-tax was levied on the owners 
of cattle near Adaman-kattai, and a bullock-tax on the sale of cattle at 
weokly markets and annual fairs. ‘“ By an ancient regulation the 
shepherds of nearly half the Ceded Districts paid a tax imposed 
on them to the’ Sdéyar farmers of Nangavalli.” But the most far- 
reaching was the Pul-vari, or grass-tax on ryots for permission to 
graze their cattle on waste land. 

Even agriculture was not exempt from taxation. The exclusive 
privilege of buying and selling; wheat grown on the Chittdri Hills waa 
leased anuually, a tax was leyied on Agamudaiydrs and Sénakudiyars 
who combined husbandry with trade. There was a tax on Pallis, 
which Read. held to be improper, seeing that such Pallis as held land 
paid land revenue, and such as were day labourers were tov indigent 
to pay any tax at all. 

Then came taxes on various occupations, including taxes on the 
industrial castes. There was a fire-tax on the manufacture of lime, 
and another on the making of potash for bangles, a third on iron- 
smelters. ‘There were taxes on indigo manufactures, and taxes on 
washermen and their boilers, taxes on goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 


1 Tho Hindn Rajas of Mysore were quite as exacting as Haidar and Tipn, foi 
in @ grant of Dodda Krishna Rija, dated 1717, the following taxes were made 
over to a dettloment of Kanarose Brahmans at Sankaridrug ; woavers’ house 
taxes, tobacco taxes, grass taxes, tolls, produce taxes, village servants’ taxes 
plongh taxes, sheep taxes, caste fines, temple dues, king’s dner, additional ero} 
taxes, together with all other village taxcs, produce taxes, and scasun taxos. 

® Swarndddyam inoluded Motarpha, see p. 12. 

3 The Kurumbar-tux was mere guess work, for the Kurumbars objected to 
counting their flocka on superstitious grounds. 
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carpenters, shoe-makers, oil-makers, barbers, cloth-weavers, tape- 
weavers, calico-printers, makers of gold thread, and mendioant priests, 
There were taxes on middlemen engaged in the ghee trade, taxes on 
bazaarmen, who oarriod goods to sell at shandies; the fishery of 
tanks was farmed annually, and a tax was levied on boatmen who 
carried goods over the Kavéri. Lastly there was an annnal license 
“ to search bazaars and goldsmiths’ shops for lost money and gold 
filings,” 

Referring to the taxes imposed on castes, Read draws a distinction 
between (1) poll-taxes! collected by the Tahsildars from the caste head - 
mon, and (2) annual taxes on trades and occupations imposed “ not 
as licenses to follow them, but in lieu of Town Customs, which would 
otherwise be levied on the provisions and raw materials they use in 
their manufactures throughout the year, which are accordingly wholly 
levied by the Séyar farmer, who regulates them as the Chettis do 
their taxes, by the estimated ability of individuals.” In other words, 
manufacturers and merchants were allowed to compound for the 
customs leviable on the provisions-and raw materials used by them in 
their daily vocations by the payment of a lump sum, 

Trade and industry seem to have been woll squeezed under Tipu’s 
government, for, besides the above taxes, merchants and manufacturers 
were liable tu a house-tax or hearth-tax, which, as Read points out, 
was in effect a trade license, and, in addition to this, merchants were 
subject to a shop-tax. 

B. Sdyar—But the most remunerative of the miscellaneous taxes 
was the Sdyar or Inland Customs, which in 1794 realised as much ag 
Pagodas 19,443-9-69, distributed as follows :-— 


Southern Division .. .. Pagodas 10,096~8~4. 
Central Division a 77 vy 4,176-34-64. 
Northern Division Se aon ‘ 5,170-8-11. 


The Séyar duties were levied on the quantity of goods concerned, 
estimated by the bullock-load, the bundle or the basketful, or by 
number, or weight. They were levied in four ways; there were 
Town Customs, Great Road Tolls, Cross Road Tolls and Market Dnues— 

(i) The Town Customs included (1) duties paid by manufacturers 
or merchants on the articles with which they dealt; in the case of 
cloth, a duty was also levied on purchasers; (2) duties on goods taken 
out of the town, at rates varying with the distance that the goods 
were to be carried and the price paid for them, and (3) duties on all 
articles brought into the town. 

(ii) The Great Road Tolls were levied mainly on articles 
brought from a considerable distance, strictly speaking on items 
classed as “ Rassapyr, Pullasari and Sir gity,’” 


, The castes ou which poll-taxes were levied were Pallis, Agamudeiyars, 
Sonakudiyars, Janappars, Nagarattu Ohettis, Shindrs, Gollas, and Labbaia, 
8 The correct spolling and derivation of these outlandish words cannot, 


with certainty, be determined. 
5-A 
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“ Rassapyr ”, literally raw materials producing juice or essence, 
included all sorta of herbs, nuts, oils, salts, acids, paper, bark, etc. 

“ Puilasari ’, miscellaneous, comprised silk, cotton, thread, 
taffetas, cloths, paper, wax, honey, dyes, spices, perfumes, ete. 

“ Singity ”, properly a duty on horned cattle, included dutios on 
horses and sheep. 

Nominally the Great Road Tolls were fixed onthe number of 
bullock loads, or the number of cattle for sale, but “it was usual to 
exouse from 2C to 60 of every 100, and take the stipulated tax on the 
remainder in place of a reduced taxon the whole. . ... , 
Besides this duty the Sayar farmer usually required a trifling donation 
over and above his due.” 

(iii) The Cross Road Tolls were levied, on the other hand, on 
articles brought from short distances, such articles being classed under 
the heads of “ Bosa ” and ‘‘Chillar”. ‘ Bosa’’ included “ graing 
and pulses or whatever is covered with chaff or husk ”’; ‘‘ Chillarjins ” 
wero “ articles small in number or quantity, such as metals, liquors 
and fruits.” 

The Cross Road Tolls were far higher than the Great Road Tolls. 
It was irregular to demand these duties within the district’ where the 
articles were purchased, because the Town Costoms were “ deemed 
inclusive of whatever was the due of the Sarkar within its boundary.” 

(iv) Market Dues were collected at the weekly markets and 
annual fairs ; some were paid in cash, and some in kind. 

Nor was this all. , Read found that Town Customs and Road Tolls 
were levied by Zamindars as their own perquisites, and also for the 
support of temples, chattrams, Brahmans and Fakirs, while Market 
Dues were levied in kind by Village Headmen, Karnams and mendi- 
cants. These practicos were prohibited by Read. The customs were 
levied at chaukia, or toll-houses, at the entrance into mandavas,* or 
villages, or where roads metor crossed. The general rule was never 
to charge duty on the same articles more than once in any mandava, 
In the south of the District Read estimated that there was one mandava 
to every 8} miles of road. “ ‘Their multiplicity has originated from 
the number of small estates or districts into which the country was 
anciently divided, when every polegar established toll-housea at the 
boundary of his domaina, to increase his income. It appears that, the 
Baramahal being generally about 150 miles from the coast, the 
custome on the products of the country transported to that distance 
are on the averago 40 per cont of their ‘prime cost, which must 
prevent the greater part of them being‘ever'sent to the coast for sale j 
the customs on imports, which have chiefly to travel about the same 
distance, average, from the eastward 12, and from the westward 7, 
per cent on the cost.” 
a ee 

1 The word “ district ” in Read’s vooabulary means “ taluk,” vide p. 4, 

8 The mandava was tho customs farm let toa contractor, and included a 
certain number of villages, or a certain longth of road, 
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In Fasli 1203 (1798-94) the total amount realised under the head 
of Customs, ‘apparently inclusive of Swarndddéyam, was Pagodas 
40,995, of which the Southern Division contributed Pagodas 16,086, 
the Central Division Pagodas 12,504, and the Northern Division 
Pagodas 12,405, In 1794 these muincellaneoud taxes amounted to 
Pagodas 88,106, made up as follows :— 


Commodities Ki ie -. Pagodas 3,109 
Trades .. és oe as i as 3,576 
Sadyar ,. es es ee ae » 19,448 
Castes .. de . 6,978 


In dealing with this complicated mass ; of taxation Read was 
guided by the following principles :— 

{1) To reduce the number of taxes; for instance, he proposed 
to amalgamate the house-tax, hearth-tax, and shop-tax into one 
uniform ‘ ankaxam-tax.” 

(2) To remove burdens on agriculture, such as the Palli-tax. 

(3) Lo do away with purely local.taxes, like the wood-tax at 
Sankaridrug, or the sheep-tax at Adaman-kottai. 

(4) To abolish oppressive taxes like the coolie-tax or the fishery 
farm, and all such as would tend to discourage important industries 
(o.g., indigo-manufacture or sheep-breeding), or such as would create 
monopolies, like the wheat-tax. 

Many of the taxes Read abolished on his own responsibility ; for 
the elimination of others (e.g., the loom-tax) he obtained the sanction 
of the Board. Motarpha, aftor seyeral vicissitudes, survived till it 
was superseded by the license-tax imposed under Act XVIII of 1861. 
Sdyar was eradicated by Regulation IL of 1844. 
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APPENDIX GC, 


List of Collectors. 
Tenure. 
Permanent, 
Acting or in Names. 
Gharge. From Yo 
Permanent... ve | Mr. Kindersley * .., «+ | 30 Nov, 1790} 3 Apt. 1792 
+5 a +. | Capt. Alexn. Read * 4 Apl. 1792} 7 July 1799 
iad ve » Wm, MacLecd * 8 July 1798/13 Sept. 1801 
” ae oe | oy Graham * iss Do. Aug. 1801 
” 7 «. | My, D. Cockburn * .., ... {14 Sept. 1801) 18 Feb. 1803 
“se ee see |g) D. Cockburn * ,., .. {19 Feb. 1803| Jan, or Feb. 
1806 
» 3» Graeme * . {Jan or Feb, | Jane or July 
1805. 1808 
see o. | 5, E,.ReHergrave * 19 Feb, 1808/15 Feb. 1820 
Acting ie ve | ye, Powney i 15 May 1805/17 June 1805 
a bis oo | Ge 8. Smith ft 80 Apl. 1815)30 Jone 1815 
- coe * : 12 Deo. 1817} 5 Jan, 1818 
_ ae veo | ir :. . [18 Jan. 1819/26 Mar, 1819 
Permanent... se | gg M.D, Cookburn .. |15 Feb, 1820/11 May 1829 
Acting se vee | gy OR, Nelouu ... }19 Deo, £620) 26 Jan. 1821 
- ves .| 5° WeD. Davis... ... | 28 Jan. 1823/28 Mar. 1823 
eS as «| 4 GD. Drary .. |d4 duly 1824; 5 Sept. 1824 
a vr se | yy WD. Davia » | 8 Keb,::1826/16 Mar, 1826 
As = see | yy Ad Crawley a0 ... {12 May 1829} 2 Noy, 1829 
Permanent... soe | gltedeeOinr. Fabs ne .. | 8 Nov, 1829/26 Jan. 1848 
Aoting oe = oe | og BB. Sheridan }.. .. [27 Jan, 1881{28 Feh. 1831 
= “4 vee} gy aed Popham |... wv. | 1 Deo, 1881/28 Dec. 1881 
‘a vee | yy oR. Gardener .. }29 Deo, 1831)29 Feb, 1832 
* oe | gy We O. Ogilvie 7 Oct. 1833/11 Nov. 1838 
‘3 ve | yy Wi Be Babington 12 Noy. 1833/12 Jan. 1834 
> oes sel gp WLC, Ogilvio ... 27 Jan. 1888/14 Feb. 1888 
Permanent... wel gy J.D. Gleig 16 Feb. 1838)31 Jun. 1845 
Acting ees oe | gp HLA. Brett... 16 Jan. 1843) 5 Feb, 1843 
~ se3 we | ogy HE, Lookhart 6 Feb, 1843)14 May 1844 
a a we | yy H.A. Brett 1 Feb. 1845180 Mar, 1846 
Permanent . ve | ogy H. E. Lockhart 31 Mar. 1845/30 Jan, 1850 
Acting oe veel gg BLN. Maltby 4 Feb. 1850)10 July 1850 
Permanent... « | 4 H.D. Phillips ... 11 Joly 1850! 6 Sept, 1863 
‘ owe | gy HA, Brett 7 Sept. 1853/27 Mar. 1862 
Aoting wo ae] oy H. G. Smith 1 Noy, 1858) 11 Noy. 1858 
on ae + | 9 A. Hathaway 12 Nov, 1858) 7 Jan. 1859 
Fe We » [oy J. R. Gordon 8 Jan. 1869/18 Jan. 1859 
» a vee | gg Oe W, Cherry 19 Jan. 1859} 7 April 1859 
” “ ae] 4, 4+ Hathaway 8 Apl. 1859 | 24 April 1859 
‘ 7 « | oy H.G, Smith 26 Apl. 1859) 1 May 1859 
- ‘e - » 5, Fane ee | 2 May 1869/15 June 1859 
o se |, 4H. G. Smith... .. (16 June 1459} 8 Aug. 1859 
” ies ww. | x, T. J. Knox She a. | 4 Aug, 1859/28 Ang. 1859 
” cen wee | oy He & Smith .., «| 29 Aug. 1859/15 Sept. 1858 
” Ae ow {og Ted. Knox “ ... |16 Sept, 1859}11 May 1860 
Permanent... ». |The Hon, D. Arbutknott ... | 24 Mar, 1892/14 Jan. 1867 
Aoting si «. | Mr. H. 8, Thomas ... {10 Jan. 1862/19 Jan. 1866 
a9 ie » ©. N. Pockin 20 Jan. 1865)19 Apl, 1866 
Permanent .., ae eee oe 15 Jan. 1867)26 Aug, 1870 
Acting pan se » od. F, Price 29 Aug. 1870] 9 Oct. 1870 


* See pp. 2, 3, 18, 14 for the charges held by thcse officers, 
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List of Collectors—eont, CHAP, XI. 
= ™ Rita Oe oy a9 ADMINISTRA+ 
Tenure. oe 
Permanent, ee Cuances. 
Acting or in Names, —. 
Charge. Bron To 
Permanent... «+ | Mr. C. T. Longley ... 10 Oct, 1870/16 Jane 1881 
Acting = ee | oy H.T Knox 17 Mar. 1873| 21 Mar. 1873 
‘“ 4 «|, J. BF. Price : 22 Mar. 1873/14 June 1874 
4 er «| oy, KF. O. Wilkinson 16 June 1874! 1 July 1874 
Pe Oe v- | 4, W.d. H, LeFann 23 Dec. 1878) 8 Jan. 1879 
aS on «fy, ©. 8.Crole re 9 Jan. 1879; 5 June 1879 
5 os «| 4, C.D. Maclean ... .| 7 June 1879] 2 July 1879 
a . «| 4, Wd. HW. LeFanu 31 Oct. 1879)10 Noy. 1879 
.; a , » U.K. Stokes \l Nov, 1879) 27 July 1881 
Permanent, «|» H. BE. Stokes 28 July 1881/22 Mar, 1882 
Aoting w+ | 4, Wd. , LeFanu 23 Mar, 1882) 7 June 1862 
33 é » ©. 0D, Maclean ,,. 8 Jane 1882) 24 July 1883 


Permanent 
In charge 
Permanent 
Acting 
Permanent 
Acting 
Permanent 
Acting 


” 
Permanent 
Aoting 


Permanent 


” 
Acting 
Permanent 
Acting 
Permanont 
Acting 
Permanent 


Aoting 


Permanent 
Acting 

VW 

” 


ii set 
Permanent ... 


Acting 


» lL. Moore a 

» C. V. Martin 

» G, MoWatters 

» J. W. Fy Dumerguc 
y &, Sewell hy 

» J. W.F. Damergue 

G. MoWattora . 

MR. Ry. 'T, Gopala Nair 
Mr. G. Stokes ty 
>, FE, A. Nicholson 

n G. Stokes 1. 
» J.Andrew re 

» G. Stokes re, 

» &B, H. Campbell 

» OC. H, Mounsey 

a» W.d. H. GeFang 

» RB, H. Campbell 

» C,H. Moungey 


» V. Venugopal Chetti ... 


» HA. Sim 


» VY. Venugopal Chetti ... 


» C,H, Mounsey 

», J.J. Cotton ‘ 

» W.J.H, LeFanu 

» Robert B. Clegg 

» C. G, Spencer 

» Robert B. Clegg 

» ©. G. Spencer 

» Robert B. Clegg 

» ¥F.J. Richards 

» Robert B. Clegg 

» 4,8. Robertson 

i. 8. W. G. Iver 
Iver. 

» Ul, E. Buckley 

3 H.R, Bardswell 

» oJ. P. Bedford 


» E,W, Legh 

» §&. Barn is 
» J.P, Bedford 

» E, W. Legh 


25 July 1888 


126 Océ, 1883 


toe 


oe 


Mao 


. 187 Aug. 


112 Aug, 1884 
}14Aug. 1887 
31 Aug. 1887 
4 Nov. 1887 
14 Nov, 1887 
14 Nov. 1889 
15 Nov. 1889 
110 Sept, 1892 
}12 Deo. 1892 
\15 Mar. 1803 
23 Nov. 1893 
30 Oct, 1895 
& Nov. 185 
13 Mar, 1898 
21 May. 1896 
30 May 1806 
9 Dec, 1896 
29 Deo. 1896 
20 Jan. 1897 
11 Feb. 1897 
7 Apl. 1898 
15 Apl. 1898 
31 May 1898 
8 Aug, 1900 
8 Nov. 1900 
16 Apl. 1902 
36 May 1902 
19 Aug, 1903 
19 Nov. 1903 
16 Feb. 1906 
21 Mar. 1908 


26 Nov. 1908 
1911 
10 Oct. 1911 
2 Jan, 1914 
6 Mar, 1914 
15 Mar, 1914 
G Noy, 1¥14 


25 Oct, 1883 
11 Aug, 1884 
13 Aug, 1887 
80 Ang, 1887 
3 Nov. 1887 
13 Nov. 1887 
18 Nov, 1889 
14 Nov, 1889 
Y Sept, 1892 
11 Deo, 1892 
14 Mar. 1898 
22. Nov, 1893 
29 Oct. 1896 
4 Nov. 1895 
12 Mar. 1896 
20 May 1896 
28 May 1896 
8 Deo, 1896 
28 Dec, 1896 
19 Jan. 1897 
10 Feb. 1897 
6 Apl. 1808 
14 Apl, 1898 
30 May 1598 
7 Aug. 1900 
7 Nov, 1900 
15 Apl. 1902 
15 May 1902 
18 Aug. 1903 
18 Nov. 1903 
16 Feb. 1906 
20 Mar. 1908 
25 Nov. 1908 


26 Aug. 
9 Oct. 
1 Jan, 1914 
5 Mar. 1914 
14 Mar, 1914 
& Noy. 1914 

Still 
continues, 


191) 
1911 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ABKARI AND MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 


ABKARI 1—History prior to 1875—after 1876 (1) Arrack, (2) Toddy—Revenue 
—-Tapping — Mysore Trees — Sweet-juice — Illicit Distillation-— Ganja — 
Opium—Saltpotre--Incomz Tax- Stamps. 

Iistory prior Tux British inherited from Tipu tho system of farming the 
se 2678: manufacture and vend of toddy, arrack and opium. Under the 

Company, tho exclusive privilege of manufacturing country spirits, 
and of selling those spirits, as well as toddy, was reserved by law 
to Government, and the combined privileges wero transferred by 
Government to contractors or ronters, on payment of a fixed annual 
sum.? These contracts~or revenue farms were disposed of by 
tender-up to 1850, and since that.date at opon auction sale. From 
1848 a single trionnial lease for the whole District superseded the 
annual contract, and in 1857 the lease became quinquennial. In 
1867 and 1868 the privilege was leased on a single annual contract, 
in 1869 each taluk was leased separately on a three years’ contract, 
and a similar system was adopted in 1872. The systematio 
exploitation of the Abkari Revenue dates from 1875, and thenoe- 
forward arrack and toddy were treated on separate and distinct 
principles, 

Thus, prior to 1875, the toddy and arrack farms were combined. 
The exclusive privilege of making and selling all country spirits, 
and of selling toddy, vested solely with the renters, with the singlo 
restriction that neither liquor was to be sold below certain mini- 
mum rates, or at other than sanctioned shops. No rules presoribed 
the form of management, or the quality or description of the. 
liquor sold. A renter was at liberty to sub-rent every shop in 
hisfarm. The shop-keeper could stop the sale of toddy altogether 
if he thought that the sale of arrack would pay him better. Should 
he find date toddy more profitable than palmyra or coco-nut toddy, 
he could entirely deprive the publio of the latter beverages, and 
render the trees profitless. He could charge what prices he liked, 
provided they exceeded the prescribed minimum, and the resi- 
dents of his farm had to pay the price he asked, or do without 


For most of the information embodied in this chapter, I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Messrs. J, W. O’Shaughnessy, Percie Berlie and H,B, Rendle. Mr. 
R, A. Dalyell’s reports, dated 4th November 1872, 23rd September 1876, aud 
2and April 1874, have also been consulted. 

28ee Rogulation I of 1808, and Regnlation i of 1820, by which it was 
superseded. 
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liquor, He could sell spirit of the best quality at proof strength, 
or of the most inforior kind at 50° or 60° below proof. Contract- 
ors under this old system almost invariably apportioned the total 
rent payable for the whole District among a certain number of 
sub-renters, each usually holding one taluk, and retained the 
principal taluk in their own hands. The sub-renters adopted 
precisely the same system, apportioning the gross rent payable by 
them among under-renters of portions of their taluke, and 
retaining the chief town, and occasionally a few surrounding 
villages, in their own hands. These under-renters again fre- 
quently sublet portions of their own farms, either to shop-keepers 
or others, on the same plan. 

So long as the rent paid to Government was fixed at the very 
moderate figures of former years, this system afforded an easy 
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mode of realising a comfortable income to a large number of | 


persons connected with the Abkari-farms, without any serious 
risks. The sharp rise in rents; however, between 1862 and 1872, 
rendered it necessary for the contractors to consider whether such 
a wode of management, though an easy one, was the most efficient 
as a means of collecting revenue. The result was the adoption 
of what was called the “‘amani” system of management, in six 
out of the nine taluk farms in the District, the other three being 
sub-rented as before. Under this “ amani ”’ system the contractor 
made the wholo of the spirits required for consumption at one or 
more centrally situated distilleries, and dealt directly with the 
shop-keepers, both for this liquor and for toddy, which he obtained 
through the toddy-drawers on certain terms. Arrack was supplied 
to the shop-keepers on what was called the “dowle” system, 
under which the vendor entered into an agreement with the 
contractor to take and dispose of so many gallons of liquor per 
diem. In the event of his failing to act up to this agreement, he 
forfeited his deposit money and lost his shop. At the beginning 
of his lease the contractor usually allotted his shops to the parties 
who engaged to take the largest quantities of liquor daily. 

Prior to 1875 an experimental ‘ excise system” had already 
been tried in five other districts, which was modelled somewhat 
on the system of “amani’’ management in vogue among the 
renters,! and in that year Salem District was selected by the 
Board of Revenue as 4 suitable one for the introduction of the 
improved excise system. ‘The new system provided that, as far 
as possible, all spirit should be manufactured at central distilleries, 
and detailed accounts kept at all distilleries aud shops for the 
information of excise officers. It required that all spirits should 


1 Le,, a * Central Distillery System,” 


After 1876, 
(1) Arrack, 
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be sold at cortain specified strengths, and at retail rates between a. 
certain specified maximum and minimum. ‘Tenders were invited 
for the guarantee of a minimum revenue for threo years,! and the 
duty on spirits was fixed with reference to the actual selling prices 
in the districts concerned, instead of at an arbitrary rate. 

The first tendor accepted was that of Messrs. Wilson & Co., 
and tho contracts took effect from July 1875. As soon as their 
tender was accepted, this firm made an offer for the toddy rents 
of the District at the upset annual price, but the offer was declined. 
The contract was a failure; the consumption of arrack was 
below the estimate, the competition of toddy shops seriously 
affected the sales, Moreover, certain shop-keepers, who had 
guaranteed to sell 111,125 gallons in the first year, succeeded in 
selling only 63,095. In consideration of concessions granted. 
in other districts, Govornment allowed Messrs. Wilson & Co. 
to pay duty on actual issues only for the first eighteen months 
of thoir contract up to the end of 1876, aud required them to pay 
up the full sum guarantced by their tender in the succeeding 
cighteen months. ‘Then came the Famine, and the system of 
payment on actual issue had to be extended to the end of the 
contract. period. In 1878 Messrs, Wilson & Co. were again 
the successful tenderers for the triennial contract, hut further 
concessions were claimed, and had to be granted. 

The excise system was introduced into the District in 1886, 
and was termed the ‘‘freo supply” system. Under this system, 
licenses for manufacture or supply, by the establishment of distil- 
leries or private warehouses, were granted, on payment of the 
prescribed annual foe to any respectable person who was prepared: 
to provide suitable buildings and conform to the conditions 
prescribed. The privilege of the sale of arrack was disposed of by 
annual auction. his system continued up to 1901, when the 
“Contract Distillery” supply systom was introduced, a system 
which still continues, the contractors being Messrs. Parry & Co. 
Tho spirit is brought from the Nellikuppam Distillery to the 
Stra-mangalam Bonded Warehouse, and thence taken to the 
Depots, of which thero are nine in the Salem Circle, and thirteen 
in the Hosir Circle. 

In 1875 the right to vend toddy was sold for the first time by 
taluks. Though 1,393 shops were sanctioned, only 760 were 
opened.. The contractors almost immediately got into difficulties, 
aud, what with the attempt to undersell the arraok shops, and the 
advent of the Famine, it was long hefore the new system had a 
fair chance. The system of annual taluk leases continued till 1886, 


2 A system usually described as “ the guarantecd reyenue system,” 
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when the system of selling shops separately was introduced into CHAP, XI], 
Salem Town. Tho separate sale system was extended to Hostr  A8xAu1. 
Taluk in 1888, to Tiruchengddu Taluk in 1889, to Dharmapuri, Today, 
Krishnagiri and Uttankarai Taluks in 1891, from which year 
shops were sold individually. In October 1888 the “ treo tax ” 
system was introduced into Salem Taluk. It was extended to 
Attiir, Tiruchongddu and Hosir in 1890, to Krishnagiri in 1894, 
to Uttankarai and Dharmapuriin 1895. ‘Those two items, shop- 
rentals and tree-tax, make up the present toddy revenue. Tho 
tree-tax fees for coco-nuts are payable half-yearly, and for 
palmyra and dates annually. 
In 1801 the toddy and arrack farms realised Rs. 40,000, in Revenue. 
1802 they fell to Rs. 26,445, and did not recover till 1820. ‘Then 
there was a steady rise till 1832, in which year the revenue real- 
ised was Rs. 68,790. In 1838, owing to the Famine, the collection 
fell to Rs. 54,022, and it did not recovertill 1839. Between 1839 
and 1847 the collection varied from Rs. 71,500 to ovor Rs. 89,000. 
The first triennial contract (1848) roalised Re. 86,500 per annum, 
the socond (1851) Rs. 96,000, the third (1854). Rs. 1,01,100. 
The first quinquonnial contract (1857) brought in Rs. 1,836,010 
per annum, the second (1862) Its. 1,91,000, The leases for 1867 
—68 and 1868-69 exceeded Rs. 2,91,000, and the triennial contract 
of 1869 realised Rs. 3,385,550, and that of 1872, Rs. 8,70,950. 
In 1875 the gross revenue for toddy and arrack was Rs. 4,80,000, 
in 1902-08 it was over Rs. 9,338,000. 
In 1910-13 the revenue from toddy-and arrack for the wholo 
District roso to Rs. 15,385,629, or more than 88 times the amount 
realised in 1801. 
The number of shops in each existing taluk, and their gross 
rentals in 1910-11, are shown below. The lease of arrack shops 
runs from April 1st, that of toddy shops from October Ist :— 


Arrack, Toddy. 


Yaluk. ‘| e : 

' Number of Number of 
| shops. Rentals, shops, Rentals. 

Ra. Rs, 

Salem ow. Sin eas 46 21,666 $3 | 1,465,188 
Omalar ... - Pe nie 22 5,298 48 15,588 
Attar be as ee bes 44 12,576 56 58,152 
Tirachengédu —... of a 82 6,135 95 41,970 
Hostr a nee eis ae 41 9,123 108 79,401 
Krishnagiri si wi ig 51 9,186 76 33,259 
Dharmapuri ee ees si 69 11,394 50 27,274 
Uttankarai : we ae co 9,474 45 11,502 
Total... “365 84,852 571 4,12,394 
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Most of the toddy in the Taleghat and the Baramahal is 
obtained from the palmyra palm, but in parts of Salem coco-nute 
take the lead. In Hosur Taluk, aud the portion of Krishnagiri 
above the ghats, the date palm yields nearly aJl tho toddy sold. 

Date-toddy is obtained by cutting a horizontal gash in the 
stem of the tree. According to the rules,a date palm cannot be 
tapped for more than six months ina year. If a treo is tapped 
daily, it will cease yielding in about three months, but if tapped 
on alternate days, or once in three days, it will yield for about five 
months, The duration of yield depends on the depth of incision 
made at each tapping. The average yield is about six bottles, 
of eight drams, per tree, cach day it is tapped. 

Palmyra-toddy is obtained by ontting off the ends of the leaf- 
shoots or * spathes ”, and the end is kept tied up for eight days, 
after which the juice begins to exude. Both male and fomale 
trees produce toddy from February to May, and the yield is om 
the average about two bottles per tree per diem during the season. 

Coco-nut-toddy is obtained in a similar way. The currency 
of a license for tapping coco-nut trees is six months, either’ from 
October to March, or from April to September. If a coco-nut 
palm is tapped throughout the year, it is re-numbered cach half 
year. 

Toddy is drawn from acoco-nut palm once a day, from a 
palmyra at least once, and occasionally twice,a day. An active 
man will tap thirty trees per diem. 

A great belt of palmyra topes stretches across tho Baramahal 
from ‘Téranampatti in the south of Tiruppattir Taluk along the 
border line betweon Krishnagiri and Uttankarai Taluks, via 
Kunnattir, Matttir, and Anandir to Iramattir. Similar exten- 
sive topes occur in the Talaghat, especially in Tiruchengddu Taluk. 
Palmyra and date palms are leased for tapping at an average of 
four annas a tree, but the owners of coco-nut trees, when leasing 
trees for tapping, levy high “‘ motarpha fees,” as they are called, 
which more than compensate for the loss of nuts which tapping 
involves? . 

In the south, most of the tapping is done by Shanars, who do 
not compare favourably in physique with their cousins of Tanjore 
and Coimbatore. In the north the work is poorly remunerated, 
and though it is the hereditary occupation of Shanars and Idigas, 
much of tho palmyra-tapping is left to Pariahs and Madigas, who 


1 1f coco-nut palms aro tapped, no nuts are allowed to grow, but tapping 
does not affect the growth of nuts in after years. The “ motarpha feos” range 
from Re. 1} to 6 for thu half-year. 
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handle the spathes so clumsily that the trees they tap soon cease 
to yield. Hither too few or too many of the crown whorls are 
removed, and the root of the spathe is often reached before the 
proper period, the trees being thereby rendered very susceptible to 
the attacks of beetles. Only expert tappers aro allowed to touch 
eoco-nut palms, and it is from these that the best results are 
obtained. 

In the portions of Mysore State adjoining Hosir Taluk, toddy- 
yielding trees arc inadequate for the demand. Hence in the 
Hosir, Stlagiri, Kela-mangalam and Donkani-kota Ranges, large 
numbers of trees are marked for Mysore renters, and the produce 
is taken as far as the Kolar Gold Fields.’ 

Palmyra trees are tapped to a large extent throughout the 


District, for the extraction of sweet-juice, chiefly for the purpose of . 


jaggery manufacture. The chiof areas are Tiruchengédu Taluk, 
and the border line between tho Taluks..of Krishnagiri and 
Uttankarei. In the five years ending 1905-1906, it is estimated 
that nearly 34,000 trees per annum, on en average, were tapped 
for sweet-juice in the Hosar Circle alone, More than a lakh of 
palmyra trees are tapped annually in the Salem Circle for the 
purpose of drawing sweet-juice. The “Sweet-toddy Rules” are 
not in force in the District, and as may be imagined, a great deal 
of illicit manufacture of toddy is carried on-under the cloak of this 
industry. 

Sceing that the manufacture of spirit by distiNation before the 
introduction of the excise system.-was..univorsal all over the 
District, it is not surprising that the practice survives. Tllicit 
distillation is, however, almost unknown in the northern taluks, but 
Tiruchengddu Taluk in the south, and the portions of Salem Taluk 
which adjoin it, possoss an evil reputation for this offence. The 
stills used are of two kinds— 

(1) The first consists of a large pot, with a fairly large mouth, 
into which the wash to be distilled is poured, and over this pot a 
smaller pot is inverted, and placed so that the mouth and neck of 
thosmaller pot fit into the big one. A small hole is made in the 
side of the top or covering pot, into which one end of a bamboo 
tube is fixed. The other end of the bamboo tube is inserted into a 
pot with 4 very small neck which serves as a roceiver, and this 
receiver is always kept in a large-mouthed pot which contains 
water and acts as a condenser. The space between the two pots 
first named, as well as the hole into which the tube is inserted, are 


* In 1910-11 the number of trees in Hosur Circle tapped for Mysore shops 
was 7,788, of which 6,663 were dates, 1,005 coco-nuts and 100 palmyras. The 
number of date trees tappedin 1906-1907 was 3,093; in 1907-1908, 6,603 ; in 
1908-1909, 8,213 and in 1909-1910, 10,437. 
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rondered air-tight by plastering them with a mixture of cow-dung 
and mud. The still can bo set up in ten minutes, all that is 
required being three stones to form a fireplace, and a couple more, 
or some earth, to raisc the condenser to the level desirod. 

(2) The second method is still more simple, but the rosult is 
not 80 satisfactory. As in the first mcthod, a large boiling pot to 
contain the wash is required, and on top of thisis placed another 
smallor pot, with its bottom perforated with from 10 to 23 small 
holes. Inside this second pot is placed a small open vessel, raised 
on three smal] stones, to onable the vapour to rise from the boiler 
through the holes. On top of tho second pot a third pot is placed 
containing water, and this acts as a condenser. The alcoholic 
vapour, rising from the boiler, passes through tho holes in the 
second pot, is condensed on the bottom of the pot containing water 
and falls into the small vessel placed in the second pot. 

By the. first method, liquor of varying strength can bo 


‘drawn off from time to time, butin the second mothod, only one 


strength can be had, and that rather weak. The preparation of 
wash for distilling is not difficult, and does not require much 
attention. Eight annas’ worth of jaggery is dissolved in four or 
five gallons of wator, and about one anna’s worth of fermonted 
toddy, with a few pieces of babul bark, are thrown in to assist and 
start formentation. | The liquor has to be well stirred up onco every 
day, and is fit for distillation in five, six, or seven days. From 
the above quantity, on the averago, about 24 drams of arrack of 
about 30° is produced. The price of this qnantity of licit stuff is 
from Rs. 7 to Re. 8-4-0, and so it pays well to distil, either for 
one’s own consumption or for sale. The owners of illicit stills are 
eareful not to keep any part of the still, or the pots used for prepar- 
ing the wash, at home. These articles arc hidden in their fields 
or among the prickly pear bushes, and distillation is usually carried 
on atnight, and consequently is not easy to detect. 

Ganja is in greater demand in Hosir Circle than in the south, 
the reason being that the chief consumers are Muhammadana and 
military pensioners, who are more numerous in the north of the 
District. In Hosar Taluk considerable quantities are sold to 
people from Mysore State, who prefer the stuff sold in British 
territory to that exposed for sale in their own shops. Most 
of tho ganja sold is obtained direct from the store-houses at 
Santaravar and Santavasal, a certain amount is got from the 
depots at Salem and Trichinopoly, and a depot has recently been 
sanctioned at Dharmapuri. Santaravir ganja is preferred to that 
obtained at Santavasal. Of late years the revenue from ganja 
has incroased in an extraordinary manner. In 1893-94 ganja 
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rentals yielded Res. 1,413, the figures continued steady till 1898-99, 
when thoy sank to Rs. 439.1 In 1899-1900 rentals realised 
Rs, 954; in 1900-01, Rs. 2,459; in 1902-03, Rs. 4,058; in 
1910-11, Rs. 11,820,2 inclusive of Tiruppattir and Namakkal, 
In 1910-11 the ganja revenue for the District as reconstituted was 
Rs. 14,880, of which Rs. 9,648 was due to rentals and Rs. 5,282 
to duty. In the Hosar Circle small quantities of bhang and 
laghium are also consumed. 

Opium is obtained through the several taluk officcs, which in 
turn get their supply from the Ghazipir factory through the Dis- 
trict Treasuries. Jiike ganja, it is in greater demand in Hosar 
Cirele than in the south, and for the same reasons. Considerablo 
quantitics are also consumed by Bairagis and pilgrims who pass 
through the District. It is not such a popular drug as ganja, and 
the revenue during the past twenty years has shown no remarkable 
ineroase. In 1910-11 the Opium Rovenue for the District as re- 
constituted was Rs. 6,386, of which Rs. 1,940 was tor duty, and 
Rs. 4,446 for rentals. 

The manufacture of saltpetre was taxcd by the Native 
Government, and its proceeds formed one of the items of 
swarnidayam. Saltpetro was exploited by the Company, and in 
course of time a virtual monopoly in its manufacture was acquired 
by Mr. Fischer. The centre of the industry is Namakkal Taluk. 
In 1911, in the District as at present constituted, there were seven 
factories in Omalir Taluk, and ten in Tiruchengddu, mostly near 
Edappidi. The percentage of oduced salt, which is greater in 
years of deficient rainfall, is not so high as to necessitate the 
refusal of licenses. 

The working season is generally from February to October. 
The process of manufacture is simple, and consists in lixiviating 
the nitre-bearing soil to be found on the river banks of larger 
villages, and concentrating the solution by continued boiling. 

The idea of an income-tax is no novelty in Indian Administra- 
tion, for revenue was raised by the Mysore Rajas by taxes on arts 
and. industrics, and under Tipu the various items were consolidated 
in the Motarpha farm. By the Incomo Tax Act of 1886, still 
in force, all incomes of Rs. 500 a year and upwards became 
liable to taxation, The minimum was raised to Ks. 1,000 in 
1903. An additional direct tax on professions and industrics in 
municipal areas was imposed in 1884. 


1 Owing to a duty of Rs. 4on ginja and As, 8 on bhang having been imposed 
for the first time on Ist April 1898. 

2? In 1903 the duty on ganja was raised io Is, 5 per seer, and in 1911 to 
Rs, 7-8-0. 
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The marginal table! compares the amount imposed under the 
Act in the first and last years 
for which figures are available, 
and illustrates the drop due to 


Res, 


1887-88 .. +, 42,092 the amendment of 1908. Nearly 
1902-08... 0. ne 74,526 ne : 

1903-04... ..  ... 63,624 Bine-tenths of the revenue is 
1909-10... 0 68,696 derived from money-lending, and 


trade in cloth and grain. Tho 

former seems to have grown at 
the expense of the latter, the pereentage of tax paid on money- 
lending, as against cloth and grain trade, being 43 Seam 27 in 
1887-88, and 57 against 14 in 1904-05. 

In Stamp Revenue Salem District stands eleventh (in 1909-10) 
among the districts of tho Presidency. Between 1887-88 and 
1909-10, the gross receipts from stamps more than doubled, the 
actual figures being — 


Judicial, Non-jadicial, 

RS. R8. 
1887-88 .. os es 1,07,763 76,231 
1909-10 6.) neue 2,538,158 1,70,654 


The numbor of vendors in the latter year was 102, and the 
discount allowed Rs. 11,688. 


1 These ee exclude income-tax deduoted from the salaries of Govorn- 
ment servants. 
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Prior to British rule, the administration of justice and the preser- Wap, XIII. 
vation of law and ordor vosted in (1) the revenue officers of the Hisrory. 
state, (2) village councils and (8) caste panchayats. ai nna 
met a Oe a : re-British 
When Read took chargo of Salem District, it was in a state of system, 
abject lawlessness. Even as late as 1794, tho dopredations of Mesd’s Predi. 
banditti, acting nominally under the leadership of the free-booter 
Chila Naik, entirely stopped the flow of trade through the 
Singarapet-Chengam Pass, and rnined the S#yar-ronters of Mattir, 
Singarapet and Kallavi. In the Central Division a plough tax was 
in force, for the support of Kivalgars.+ Under the native princes 
the right to collect it was granted to the Poligars, “asa fee for 
protecting the country from thioves, and under the obligation to, 
make restitution of goods stolen between sunrise and sunset,’ 
and “the Poligars, on the strength of this privilege, from being 
thief catchers, assumed sovereign rights over the inhabitants, and 
sometimes committed such acts of violence as to desolate all within 
their jurisdiction.” Read disallowed all such “ pretcnsions,”’ 
because, if they did keep the districts composing their charge clear 
of thieves, they sent parties to rob the inhabitants of others in 
their vicinity. In consequonce, “ the Ceded Districts were overrun 
with thieves from the Carnatic and Tanjore ” so badly, that ryots 
dwelling on the borders of the District were forced to leave thoir 
homes. At first Read “ kept thom in some awe by posting a fow 
small guards on the frontier,” but, owing to some objection raised 
by the Nawab, he was not permitted to follow the depredators 


1 It varied from one quarter of arupco to a whole rupee per plough, accord- 
ing to the whim of the Sdyar farmer, and it realised in 1794 as much as Pagodas 
2,593. 
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concur in taking some steps, the number of the robbers will daily 
inerease, and the eastern parts of the Senda-mangalam and Attir 
districts in particular will be quite deserted.” 

The task of restoring order was not light, and Read was at a 
loss what to do. In July 1792 he addressed the Board of 
Revenue: 


“Tam sorry to acquaint you there have been three murders and many 
robberies committed in these districts of late, especially in the Baramahil, 

« As immediate and severe example should bo made of such robbers as may 
be apprehended, I request to be informed what judicial authority is annexed to 
my station as Collector, 

‘‘T punished one man of a gang lately convicted of driving off the inhabit- 
ants’ cattle several times to the other side of the Cauvery, by depriving him of 
his ears, and have four now in custody accused of murders which, from every 
appearance, they have commiited,” ? 

Writing again in August, 1794, Read reports-= 

“ Robberies aud-murders are much more frequent than they were under 

Tipu’s Government. ‘There have been so niany of late, that ueither the property 
or lives of the ryots arc anywhere safe, If government or the laws cannot protect 
both, revenue must suffer diminution, Thore are a hundred felons confined in 
irons in these districts, employed in repairing the high ways, and clearing wastes 
of jungle ; but they endure that situation without much inconvenience, and their 
punishment is not severe enough to operate as an example. Besides, those who 
have committed thoft only, suffer equally with those who are guilty of murdors 
attended with every cirenmstance of the most wanton cruelty; because I fear 
that if released they will betake themsclves to their former trade. Kvery 
practicable means are taken to prevent this growing evil, but they will prove 
ineffectual, while such miscreants are not panished with death, or with that 
severity which their crimes deserve.” + 

In the same letter he gives an account of the procedure followed 
by him in civil litigation — 

“ My place of audience is always so situated that the most indigent find no 
diMculty of access. At entering their suit they are not troubled with the filing 
of bills, putting in of answers, replications, rejoinders, surrejoinders, or other 
causes of delay in a court of justice. No fees are exacted, the only expense they 
incur is batta to the witnesses summoned at their request, or to the persons 
composing their panchayat or jury, when one is necessary, Every man pleads 
his own cause, and the causes are awarded equitably, or agreeably to the usages 
of their respective castes, which have seldom any connection with the sastras. 
The gaining or losing of the suit may sometimes depend on their own relation of 


1 Extract from a letter of Alexandcr Read to T. Oakes, Require, President, 
etc., Members of the Board of Revenue, dated Salem, 27th July 1792. Mutila. 
tion was prohibited by Regulation VII of 1802, “ where a prisoner shall be 
adjudged in conformity with the fatwah of the law officers to lose two limbs, 
instead of being made to undergo such punishment, he shall bo imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour for fourteen years; and where a@ prisoner shall be adjudged 
to lose one limb, he shall, in licu of such panishment, be imprisoned and kept 
to hard labour for seven years.” 

2 Baramahal Records, Seotion I, p. 212. 
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facts or ability, but thoir friends are at liborty to assist, and verbal dopositions 
preclude artifices, that might be successfully practised in writing to disgnise the 
truth, in the most common transactions. I hear and decide on every cause 
inyeelf, but my other vocations not affording leisure for auch investigations as 
some causes require, I am under tho necessity of appointing panchayats for the 
purpose of putting it in the option of the parties to object to any of its numbers 
asin forming of Knglish jarios, The panchiyate roport their proceedings and 
verdict, which is genorally so equitable, though dictated by their peculiar notions 
of right and wrong, as seldom to admit, in my opinion, of amendment. The 
want of written documents or witnosses, and the singularity of cases, make it 
extremely difficult sometimes to decido upon them, when I oither deoline it, or 
recommend to the parties terms of accommodation. In either ovent, I give the 
defendant a state of the affair in litigation, and of my judgment or opinion 
passed upon it, ia order to prevent tho plaintiff’s appeal to any of my assistants 
or successors, a measure that is warranted by the practice of numbers who 
have had their causes determined several times, and have renewed their suit, 
by application to every amildar of their district these thirty years past,” 


One of Read’s first acts was to fix on the Tahsildarg responsibil- 
ity for the safety of private property, and in the Muchilika, which 
these officers had to execute for earrying out the provisions of the 
Kaul-nimda of 1792, a clause was inserted binding them to tako every 
means “to apprehend thieves and etfect the restitution of stolen 
goods to the owners,” and to refer to head-quarters all complaints 
of other injury or grievance which they conld not redress. 

This measure was sound cnough, but his next steps were 
certainly open to criticism, for ho (1) stripped the panchayats of 
their powers, and (2) resumed the inams of the hereditary watch- 
men, 

Of the jurisdiction of the Chettis; or caste headmen in pan- 
chiyat, Read did not at all approve. He considered that they 
used their powors to their own emolument, and to the prejudice of 
their clients. 

“When the districts were ceded to the Company, the Chettis of certain 
castes, exercising judicial authority over their clients, wore in the practice of 
lovying taxes on the Pallars, a caste of husbandmon ; on the five castes of arti- 
zans, viz., goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, braziers and stone-cutters ; and 
on: seaghevinen: barbers, pariahs, chucklers and others. The Chettia likewise 
exacted fines for murders, theft, adultery, fornication, breach of marriage con- 
tract, and also for killing cattle, brahmani kites, monkoys, snakes, etc. The 
Government, in consideration of these privileges, had imposed a tax upon the 
Chottis ; but conceiving that T and my assistants might administer justice 
throughout the districts with groater impartiality than the Chettis, their judicial 
powers wero annulled, and with them the tax upon castes,” } 

The re-annexation of the service inams hitherto enjoyed by the 
village police, and the substitution of money allowances, struck a 
fatal blow at the hereditary nature of their institution, and was a 
falso step. Munro warmly protested against it in 1796, aud in 


1 Read’s Raport quoted in 8.D.M., Vol. I, p. 265, 
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1798 the Board of Revenue animadverted in very strong terms on 
the change. The effect was soon evident, for in 1799 a special 
force had to be raised, and additional taxation levied to maintain it; 
but the force thus created proved sadly unequal to the task of 
preserving order. 

Read was himself dissatisfied with the arrangemonts ho had 
made, and in September 1794 he writes: ‘I shall do what lies in 
my power to have courts of justice established, before 1 resign, on 
principles adapted to the opinions and conditions of the natives.” 
But mistaken though Mead’s policy was, worse was to follow after 
he left. 

The year 1802 “ deserves to be immortalized as the dato of the 
most absurd code! of regulations that ever was imposed on conquered 
nations. . . The first regulation explained the advantages of a 
code of laws, and declared that cach law should be called a regulae 
tion,—should be numbered,-have a title, and possess a preamble, 
‘be printed on paper ‘ot the same size as the paper on which this 
regulation is printed,’ ‘be bowmd up at the end of each year 
with all others passed during the course of it’; and a copious 
index. They were to be the sole guide of the civil and criminal 
courts of justico to be hereafter created, and ‘were to be trans- 
lated into Persian, Telugu and Tamil.’ ‘ One part of a regulation 
is to be construed by another, so-that the whole may stand;’ and 
the component parts, it is further enacted, are to be called 
‘sections.’ ”? 2. 

“By Regulation TT of 1802 a court 3 was established in each 
distriot, to receive and decide all suits that should heroaftor arise, 
regarding both roal and personal property ; all questions comprised 
in the civil law; all matters in which casto was involved, and every 
other question that civilization gives rise to.” 

The decision of Zilla Judges in civil matters were subject to 
appeal to one of the four Provincial Courts established for the 
purpose of disposing of such appeals. ‘Tho courts were “ to be held 
in a large and convenicnt room, three days in every week; or 
oftener~ if the business shall require it. Tho Provinoial Courts in 
turn were subject to the Sadr Adalat or Chief Court of Civil 


1 For the text of the enactments referred to, vide “ Regulations of the 
Government of Fort St, George in force at the end of 1847,” by Richard Clarke 
Esq., London, 1848. ? 

2 Dykes, p. 225. 

3 Court of Adilat for the trial of Civil Suits, 

Dykes, pp. 227-8, Regulation XVI of 1802, however, permitted the Zilli 
Judge to refer to “ Native Commissioners” for decision suits for money or personal 
property not exceeding Rs, 80 in value. See below p. 87 sub woe, “ District 
Munsifs.” 
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Judicature at Madras.! Regulation IV of 1802 established * one of 
these Provincial Courts at Krishnagiri, with jurisdiction over the 
Zillas of Salem, Mannargudi, Mayavaram and Conjeoveram. 

The duties of the Zilla Judge did not end with his civil work. 
Ho was also Magistrate, Superintendent of Police and Chief 
Gaoler. The Judges of the Provincial Courts were, for purposes of 
criminal trials, constituted itinerant Courts of Cirouit,* subject to the 
Faujdari Adalat,’ at Madras, and, to oxpedite justice, there were 
to be two goneral gaol deliveries annually in coach Zilla or District. 
It was the duty of tho Zilla Judge, in his capacity as Magistrate, 
to “* apprehend murderers, robbers, thieves’ and ‘all disturbors of 
the poace’ and ‘ persons charged beforo him with orimos or mis- 
domeanours.” If of opinion that there were not sufficient grounds 
for commitmont, the parties were to bo releagod ; otherwise he was 
to commit them for trial, and was to doliver to the Judgos of the 
Courts of Circuit, upon their arrivabattheir respective places of 
residence, a calendar in the English and Persian languages.” He 
was “empowered to try and. punish slight misdemeanours, and, 
under restrictions, petty thefts’; he had the control of the whole 
police forec, which was modellod after the most approved Huropean 


1 Established by Regulation V of 1802, and quite distinct from the Supreme 
Court, with which it was afterwards amalgamated to form the High Court of 
Madras. 

2 Regulation LV of 1802 prescribed Courts at (1) Dindigal, (2) Krishuagivi, 
(3) Ellore and (4) Chicacole, Under Dindigal were ithe Zillis of Tinnevelly, 
Ramnad, Dharapuram and ‘‘ Bowancoral; ” under Ellore those of Guntir, Rajah- 
mundry, Masulipatam, Cocanada and “Muagatlore”; under Chicacole, Vizaga- 
patam and Ganjim. 

3 The Provincial Courts wore shufted about rather freely. Regulation V of 
1808 transferred the Southern Court from Madura to Trichinopoly. It must 
have been moyed from Dindigal to Madura before that. Regulation V of 1806 
removed the Central Court from Arni to Chittoor, Presumably it was removed 
from Krishnagiri to Arni prior to 1806. By Regulation XIII of 1808 the 
jurisdiction of Provincial Courts was revised as follows: 

(1) Northern Division (head-quarters Masulipatam) comprising the Zillas 
of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry, Masulipatam, Nellore. 

(2) Southern Division (head-quarters Trichinopoly) comprising the Zillis 
of Dhirapuram, Madura, Tinnevelly, Kumbakonam, Vriddhachalam and Trichino- 
poly. (3) Central Division (head-quarters Chittoor) comprising the Zillis of 
Chittvor, Cuddapah and Bellary. 

(4) Western Division (head-quarters Tellicherry) comprising the Zillig of 
Canara, North and South Malabar, and the City of Scringapatam. 

4 Vide Regulation VI of 1802, In 1804 the Judges of the Southern Provincial 
Court were (1) William Gordon, First Judge, (2) Nathaniel Webb, Second J udge, 
(3) George Reed, Third Judge. In 1808 they were (1) James Strange, First 
Judge, (2) George Reed, Second Judge, (3) John Casamajor, Third Judge. The 
last of the judges were (1) William Harington, First Judge, (2) G. 8. Hooper, 
Second Judge, (3) W. H. Neave, Third Judge. 

5 Established by Regulation VIII of 1802, 
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fashion ; and the gaol, with prisoners under trial, and one, two, 
three or five hundred convicts working in chains, was also put 
under his charge. This elaborate exotic system was introduced 
concurrently with the Permancnt Settlement. The result was 
disastrous. ‘' The police of the District speedily became frightfully 
disorganised, and the people were pillaged by bands of banditti, 
as well as by the regulation-born zamindars.” 

The situation created in 1802 by the “ legislativo wisdom of 
Whitehall” was an impossible one, “Justice ecased, in a groat 
measure, to be administered, and the increase of crimo was 
appalling.” For many years official optimism refused to admit 
that the system was a failure, but ovontually a commission was 
appointed, with Colonel Munro as president, and the result of their 
enquiry was the Regulations of 1816, which relieved the Judgo of 
his Magisterial and Police duties by transferring them to the 
revenue authorities, and_relieved him of petty civil work by the 
institution of native-judgeships: 

The Collector became the Zilla Magistrate, and his Assistants 
wore vested with magisterial powers. They were authorised to 
award a sentence of imprisonment for fifteon days, or in cases of 
petty theft, for one month ; they could also impose fines or inflict 
corporal punishment. 

The village watchmen were again put under thoir hereditary 
masters, and their, office was declared hereditary. They were to 
“apprehend persons whom they may discover committing any 
criminal act or breach of the peaco and carry them before the 
head of the village ,”’ to whom also they were bound to give all 
information which they might obtain “connected with the peace 
and good order” of the community. The ‘“ head of the village” 
was defined as the person who collects the revenue, and these 
headmen “ were authorised and directed to apprehend all persuns 
charged with committing crimes or offences, to search for stolon 
property, and in all cases of death under suspicious circumstances, 
to hold an inquest themselves, should the head of police, in whose 
division the village was situated, not arrive in time.” For “ abu- 
sive language or inconsiderable assaults or affrays they might 
either confine for 24 hours in the village watch-house, or might 
place the offender, if of low caste, in the village stocks.” 

The Tahsildars “ by tho same regulations, were similarly 
declared to be heads of police, ex-officio, of their respective 
districts, charged with the maintenance of the peace, and bound 


TY Under Regulation X of 1816 the Criminal Judge of tho Zilli was authorised 
to award a sentonce of six months’ imprisonment, together with corporal punish- 
ment in cases of theft, or a fine not exceeding Rs. 200 in other cases, with a 
maximum of six months’ additional] imprisonment in defanlt of payment. 
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to report to the Magistrate all their acts, and all informations 
which they might receive connected with their police duties.” 

“ The Zamindars found these Police Tahsildars a somewhat 
different set of men to the ill-paid and pliant police darogahs of 
former days, and this Collector-Magistrate, roaming through the 
District, was an intolerable nuisance to the lawless oppressors of 
the poor.” } 

On the civil side the reforms of 1816 were equally sound. 
Tho head of tho village, as Village Munsif, was authorised to receive 
and adjudicate all petty disputes, where the property involved did 
not exceed Rs, 20 in value; or, acting as an arbitrator with the 
consent of both partios, up to Rs. 200; and if the decision were 
given by a Panchayat similarly assembled,” thero was no limita~ 
tion as to value, though the jurisdiction in both casos was confined 
to “sums of money or other personal property.” ‘“ Against these 
decisions no appeals were allowed, save’on the plea of corruption ; 
and the decision of a second Panchayat was final.” 

Tn lien of tho Native Commissioners, who hitherto had assisted 
the Zilla Judgo in the disposal of his overburdened files, a number 
of District Munsifs were appointed, each with his independent 
jurisdiction, and these Munsifs were authorised to summon 
Panchayats, by whom all suits could be decided, with the consent 
of both parties, whether for land or any other property, and without 
limitation as to value. * Like/the decreos of Village Munsifs and 
Panchayats, the decision of a District Panchayat was final, though 
it also might be upset on a criminal prosecution. 

One other reform was initiated by Munro. “ Tahsildars act- 
ing under tho ordors of their superior, could ‘ prevent the forcible 
occupation or seizure of lands or crops,’ and when the lands or 
waters in dispute had not previously boon in the occupation of any 
one party, could determine by whom they should be held in pos- 
sossion of till the matter was settled by a regular suit.”+ But the 
disposal of a regular suit might occupy many years, and a tenant 
wrongfully ejocted, and dependent for his livelihood on the pro- 
duce of his land, could not afford to await the law’s delay. To 
mitigate this evil, Collectors were authorised, under Regulation 
XI of 1816, to take cognizance of all such cases, and to summon 
the parties accused. If they admitted the justice of the plain- 
tiff’s statament, decision was passed forthwith, and carried out; 
or, if it was denied, then the suit was to be referred, with the 
consent of both, to a Village, or at the request of either, to a 


1 Dykes, p. 245. 

* Regulation V of 1816 empowered Village Munsifs to summon Panchiyats 
with the consent of the litigant parties. 

5 Regulation VII of 1816, * Dykes, p. 250, 
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CHAP. x11, District Panchayat, which was to assemble within fifteen days, to 
History. ‘investigate and determine the suit’”’ ‘Ihe powers given to the 
sy zamindar by the legislation of 1802 “ of summarily selling up 
and turning out a man with a better title to the land perhaps than 
himeelf, to realise a demand which ten years after might prove to 
have been from the beginning a grossly unjust and wicked trans- 
action,” ‘—this power atill remuined, and it was not unti] Munro 
camo out as Governor of Madras in 1820 that he was ablo to carry 
out the remaining proposal made by him in 1814, viz, that 
the Collector should have the power asa Magistrate to enforce the 
patta regulations, and that zamindats and proprietors of land 
should be debarred from distraining without the authority of the 
Collector. The want was supplied by Regulation V of 1822 which 
empowored the Collector to dispose of such suits himself. 
Reforme of In 1843, another judicial reform was effooted. ‘‘ The Courts 
1843, of Cirenit were swept away,\and the Zilla Judgo was superseded 
by a Civil and Sossions Judge,.who was entrusted with the 
more important of those dutics that had been originally allotted 
to the late Cirouit Judges, both in that capacity, and, when sitting 
as the provincial court of appeal in civil suits, empowered to try 
such offences as do nob come within the jurisdiction of the Sessions 
Court, and for which imprisonment up to two years with hard 
labour in irons, is deemed a sufficient punishment.” The Subor- 
dinate Judge’s court has been likened to the English ‘“ Grand 
Jury,”’ as all cases committed to sossions by the magistracy had 
to pass through it, ‘This machinery was intolerably clumsy and 
did not last long. 
Subsequent Since 1843 there have heen but few changes in the system of 
changes. civil Judicature. The Civil Procedure Code became law in 
(A) core 1859, In 1878 the Civil Courts Act was passed, and the “ Civil 
and Sessions” Court was re-named tho “ District and Sessions 
Court.” In 1875, besides the District Judge, there was a Subor- 
dinate Judge, and five District Munsifs, one each at Salem, 
Namakkal, Tiruppatttr, Dharmapuri and Hosir. 
Existing The introduction of Sir William Meyer’s scheme in [910-11], 
Courts, by lopping off the two busiest taluks in the District, has led to a 
genoral recasting of civil jurisdiction. There are now ? only four 
District Munsifs, with jurisdiction as follows: (1) The District 
Mansif of Krishnagiri exercises jurisdiction over the Taluks of 
Krishnagiri and Hosur, and holds court at the head-quarters of 


1 Dykes, pp. 328-384, Act VII of 1843. 

2 High Court Notification of 7th duly 1911. Contrast Malabar District with 
ite two District Judges, three Subordinute Judges and 22 Munsifs, or Tanjore 
with its four Subordinate Judges and 11 Munsifs. 
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each. (2) The District Munsif of Dharmapuri has jurisdiction 
over the Taluks of Dharmapuri and Uttankarai. (3) The 
Principal District Munsif of Salem has jurisdiction over the Taluks 
of Salem and Attar, and periodically visits Yercaud, to dispose of 
suits arising on the Shevaroy Hills. (4) The Additional District 
Munsif of Salem exercises jurisdiction over the Taluks of Omalir 
and Tiruchengédu. 

The truncated District hardly provides sufficient work for a 
full-timed District Judge, and the necessity for a Subordinate 
Judge is not likely to arise. 

Salem being a poor district, the amount, of litigation is small, 
In 1905 the proportion of suits filed was one to every 162 
persons of the total population. The average number of civil 
suits per annum was a little over 13,000. Of these, about one- 
fifth were tried in Village Courts. 

The average number of ordinary-Qivil Suits (exclusive of those 
filed in Village Courts) between 1869 and 4878 was 3,320, and of 
Small Causes 3,751. The growth of civil litigation betweon 1880 
and 1905 for the whole District is as follows :— 


Avorage for Ordinary. Small Causes, Appeals, 


“1880-85 2,987 2,258 293 
1886-90 2,627 2,987 826 
1891-95 yea 3,487 4,319 303 
1896-1900... toe 4,246 6,035 298 
1901-05 oe te 4,584 6,251 384 


The number of suits filed annually in the Courts of Revenne 
Divisional Officers isnot large. Under the old Rent Recovery Act 
VIII of 1865 the average number of suits for the five years ending 
1905 was 364. Under the Estates Land Act I of 1908 there 
were 191 suits in 1908-09 ; 237 in 1909-10; and 256 in 1910-11. 

In 1910, out of 1,899 Village Munsifs empowered to entertain 
civil suits, only 109 exercised their jurisdiction; the number of 
suits entertained by them was 1,829.1 Village Courts are more 


SS La Ge en IP ee ee 


Number of Village Munsifs. 
Taluk. Vested Bxoroising powers, 7 tr F Cases 
with juris. tained. instituted, 
diotion. Civil, Criminal. 
Hostr ... ie 365 5 19 46 54 
Krishnagiri ... 285 19 23 237 41 
Dharmapuri ... 381 29 26 385 169 
Uttankarai 282 8 92 93 33 
Salem 237 26 12 748 29 
Omalar 106 5 re 96 Ses 
Tiruchengoda 94 1). 1 132 3 
Attar ... 169 6 14 92 17 
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CAHP, XIII. popular in Salem Taluk and in the Baramahal than elsewhere. 
gee The busiest courts were those of the Munsifs of Kavéri-patuam, 
—— Palakodu (158 each), Yercaud and Namagiripet (122 each). The 
Village Bench Courts of Hosur, Tiruchengddu, Salem Town, Salem 

Fort, Shevapet, Rasipuram, Tarasmangalam and Omalar also 

exercised jurisdiction, and entertained in all 608 suits, of which 


214 belonged to Shevapet, and 188 to Salem Fort. 


Registration. Registration was organised in the District in 1865, when 
offices were opened at the head-quarters of all tho taluks, and 
also at Denkani-kota, Pennagaram, Rasipuram, Sankagiri, Addi- 
tional offices were opened on the Shevaroy Hills in 1872, at 
Harir in 1891, at Shevapet ? and Valappadi in 1892, at Palakodu 
in 1896, at Namagiripet in 1901, and at Malla-samudram and 
Méchéri on 1st May 1911. Tho District Registrar is in immediate 
charge of the Salem Municipality and 163 villages of Salem 
Taluk. He is assisted by two Joint Registrars, who exercise 
concurrent jurisdiction with him in original registration in his 
Sub-District. Tho other offices, 18 in number, are in charge of 
Sub-Registrara, except Yercaud, where the Deputy Tahsildar is 
ex-officio Sub-Registrar, without prejudice to his other duties, 
Since its introduction, registration has made extraordinary 
progress, the aggregate value of immoveable property registered 
annually having risen, during forty-two yeara, from 123 lakhs to 


more than a crore of rupees.* 


a Selects Act VIT of 1843 was by no means the last word on the 


Criminal Judicial system;  Vhe number of Magistrates had to be 
increased, and their powers enlarged. In 1860 the Indian Penal 
Code became law, and the Code of Criminal Procedure followed in 
1861. In 1860 the Tahsildars were relieved of Police duties, and 
the present Police Force was organised, These changes involved 


1 Including Uttankarai and Omaliy, 2 Abolished, 1911, 
Number of 
3 Year. documents Receipts. Fixpenditure, 
registorcd. 
Re, Rs. 
1867-68 -_ vf 4,260 10,657 6,468 
1877-78 se fe tee 7,352 11,175 9,015 
1887-88 si ore bes 25,186 32,785 25,339 
1897-98 tee ory woe 41,112 53,920 36,609 
1909 oe ieee eek 67,278 87,767 53,178 
1910 * vig Me ae 48,147 63,707 42,197 


* The decreage in 1910 was due partly to plague and partly to the transfer 
of 6 Sub-Districts to Trichinopoly and North Arcot, 
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a complete revision of the District Administration, and in 1860-61 
Mr. Pelly’s scheme } was introduced, under which the Tahsildars 
of the nine newly-formed taluks werc relieved of Police duties 
and, together with the newly-appointed Deputy Tahsildars, were 
invested with second-class magisterial powers. The magisterial 
jurisdiction of the District Magistrate, the Joint Magistrate, the 
Head Assistant Magistrate, and the General Chargo Deputy 
Magistrate, were co-terminous with their respective Levenue 
Divisions, (see footnote 2, p. 59). An additional Deputy Tahsil- 
dar-Magistrate was appointed for the Shovaroys in 1862, and 
others for Harar and Salem Town in 1865, In October 1892 
the Tahsildar-Magistrates of Salem, Attar, Namakkal and Tirup- 
pattiir were relieved of most of their magisterial duties by the 
appointment of Stationary Sub-Magistrates at their respective 
head-quarters. Taluk Sarishtadars appear to have exercised 
magisterial powers even before the-introdaction of Mr. Pelly’s 
scheme”, and under that scheme they continued to be ex-officio 
magistrates till the revision of J910=11, except where the creation 
of Stationary Sub-Magistratcs rendered them unnecessary, and 
Taluk Head Accountants took their place. 

Under Sir William Meyer’s scheme, * introduced in 1910-11, 
the magistracy is as follows :—Jour Sub-Divisional Magistrates, 
Salem, Sankaridrug, Dharmapuri and) Hostr; eight Tahsildar- 
Magistrates, one to each taluk; seven Stationary Sub- Magis- 
trates, Salem, Attar, Tiruchengddu, Omalar, Dharmapuri, Krish- 
nagiri and Hosir; one Sarishtadar-Magistrate at Hartr, where 
there is no Stationary Sub-Magistratc; six Deputy Tahsildar 
Sub-Magistrates, tasipuram, Yercaud, Sankaridrng, Uttan- 
karai, Pennigaram and Denkani-kéta; one Town Sub-Magis- 
trate for Salem ; two Special Magistrates at Kumara-palaiyam 
and Palakkddu ; eight Bench Courts at Salem Town, Shevapet, 
Yercaud, Atttr, Omalir, Tiruchengédv, Krishnagiri and Dharma- 
puri. 

Statistics of crime and of the work of the several courts are 
given in the soparate appendix, ‘The statement printed on p. 89 
shows how far Village Courts exercised their powers in the 
several taluks in 1910. Here again the Talaghit taluks show a 
curious reluetance to avail themselves of Village Courts, a reluc- 
tance which may perhaps be ascribed to the tendency to lodge 
false complaints, and to the general provalence of perjury, which 

1 Vide p, 59. 
2 Vide para. 13 of G.O, No. 555, dated 11th April 1860. 
3 Vide p. 60. 
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are, unhappily, salient features in the criminal administration of 
the District, particularly in the southern taluks.} 

Salem District has an evil reputation for grave crime, and 
uaually ranks among the five worst districts of the Presidency. 
Thore is annually one serious offenca committed for every 2,000— 
2,500 of the population. There are between 30 and 40 murders 
annually, and an unpleasant number of murderers escape convic- 
tion. In 1894 there were 20 convictions for murder, and 25 for 
culpablo homicide. In 1898 the number convicted for murder 
was 28, ‘The graver offences against property fluctuate with the 
season. Organised dacoities are now, fortunately, becoming rare ; 
most of the so-called dacoities are of a technical nature, beieg 
simple cases of cattle-lifting, or grain-theft, in which violence is 
used in attempting to carry off the property. Several of the 
reported dacoities are the result of village faction, and the case for 
the prosecution is usually spoiled by the exaggerations of tho 
rival parties. Robberies average from 70 tc 80 annually, house- 
breakings from 400 to 500; and ordinary thefts from 600 to 700, 
Cattle thefts aro prevalent, and in this respect the District ranks 
second to Coimbatore; they average between 400 and 500. False 
coining appears to be on the increase ; if was formerly confined to 
Muhammadans, but the lucrative business has sinve been taken up 
by Hindus. Reported erime is heavier in the Talaghat than 
in the Baramahal or Balaghat. Lt is not long sinco Salem was 
infested with gangs. By a rigorous application of the security 
sections these gangs have been suppressed or broken up. 

The principal criminal caste * of the District is that of Koravas. 
The Irulas, when the season is bad and forest. produce difficult to 
obtain, are apt to take to dacoity, and even in ordinary seasons 
they help themselves to an occasional sheep from the flocks of the 
neighbouring villages. In Uttankarai ‘aluk, especially in the 
Harir Division, there are a bad lot of Pariahs, with cattle-lifting 
propeusities as bad as those of the Koravas. Tn some parts Pallans 
take to house-breaking and cattle theft. Donga Dasaris (Kattiri- 
vadndlu or “ scissor-thieves ’’), who occasionally visit the District 
from North Arcot and Vellore, require careful watching, and the 
Labbai Muhammadans sometimes supply a few desperate criminals, 

Tho favourite method of the Irula sheep-stealer is to de- 
aon a straggling sheep at dusk from the flock, when they are 


1 For inetanss, of 3, B75 complatate fenced Ay the Dain in 1908, no less 
thau 844 were deliberately false. 

2 Only two gangs were registered iu 1907, and since 1910 none, as under 
recent orders the members of gangs are registered individually. 

8 For the account of criminal castes I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Mogsrs, H, W. Lushington and S, FP. Chetham, 
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being driven home, or when the shepherd is caught napping, to 
strangle it, and throw it into some bush. The shepherd is not 
likely to miss it, till he counts the sheep as he puts them in the 
pen; and the Irula returns at night to the spot where the stolen 
sheep is secreted, and carries it off, Irulas sometimes join with 
Koravas in dacoity. 

The Kavalgar Koravas supply most of tho criminals, and the 
members of all three Nads into which they are divided are all 
equally bad, and ready for any sort of crime, though they usually 
draw the line at murder. There are usually one or two Korava 
houses to a village. ‘To all outward appearance thoy lead re- 
spectable lives. To guard against the security sections of the 
Penal Code, they purchase a little, not very valuable, land, and 
lease it ont for a small fee for others to cultivate. When asked 
by the Police how they earn a livelihood, they can point to their 
land and cattle, and pose as agriculturalists.. They keep on good 
terms with the villagers among whom they reside, especially with 
the leading men, whom they take into their confidence. If all 
goes smoothly, the villagers make good profit out of their 
Koravas, by purchasing their booty at alow price. If the local 
Police are unscrupulons, they too are, made confidants, and well 
remunerated. As the villagers profit by the Koravas’ crime, 
they are careful to conceal the whereabouts of their protégés, if 
the latter happen to be absent from the village when an in- 
quisitive officer comes along. Most of the renters of toddy shops 
to which Koravas resort are their.patrons and receivers, and a 
good many village officers are in league with them, and help 
them with evidence, or furnish them with security, whon their 
Koravas are run in by the Police. 

It is the duty of the chief Korava in a village to watch his 
own village, and any outlying hamlets, to prevent the commission 
of crime. No Korava would dare to commit a crime within the 
“« jurisdiction ’ of another Korava, unless he bore him a grudge. 
Tf a theft is committed within the “jurisdiction” of any par- 
ticular Korava, he is bound either to recover the stolen property, 
or pay its value to the loser. If one Korava suspects another 
Korava of an offence within his “ jurisdiction,” he will report to 
the nearest seniors of his caste, who assemble in secret conclave, to 
which no outsider is admitted. If the suspected Korava con- 
fesses, he is asked to produce the property stolen. If the property 
consists of cattle, if will be taken by night to a distant 
unfrequented spot, preferably in a forest, and tied. ‘The owner of 
the cattle will reccive an intimation to proceed to the spot where 
the cattle are tied, some time between 4 and 6a.m. If the stolen 
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property is easily moveable, it is thrown into the premises of 
the owner. If the property is destroyed or disposed of, the guilty 
Korava has to pay, cash down, its value. The conclave then 
closes, and the guilty Korava bas to provide a feast to his fellow 
castomen. If, however, the suspected man professes innocence, he 
is tried by ordeal. If by ordeal ho is found guilty, he has to 
render up the property, or its value in money. If he declines to 
undergo tho ordeal, he is excommunicated and placed in Coventry ; 
his crimes are brought to light, and he will goto Jail. For his 
services as village watchman, each Korava claims 12 Madras 
measures of grain per annum from every ryot, and if the ryot 
owns a pen, he must also pay a sheep. The owners of coco-nut or 
areca-nut topes, however, have to pay Rs. 6 per acro per annum, a 
stiff asscasment. If any one, to whom the Korava havalgar 
offers his protection, refuses it, he ia persecuted with endless petty 
thefts of his property, and.in iho end he finds it cheaper to pay 
the kdval fees and give in. ‘The kdvalgdr ofton residcs miles away 
from the village under his protection, and simply enters into an 
agrecment with the villagers to assure tho safety of their property, 
Some old decropit woman. of the caste is ofton the kdvalgart. 

When Koravas get on bad terms with the villagers, they 
resort to arson. ‘T'here are two ways of burning down a village 
hut. One is to tie matches on one end of a “ joss-stick,” (dttu- 
vatti), fix that end in the thatch, and ignite the other end. This 
allows tho miscreant half an hour for his escape. ‘The other plan 
is to cover some phosphorus with wet cow-dung, and place it on 
the thatch. The sun will dry it in two or three days, and it then 
ignites. The excitement of a village fire affords a Korava a 
golden opportunity for loot, Most of the houses are desertod by 
their occupants, who run out to help in suppressing the fire. The 
Korava is at liberty to walk in and carry off anything to which 
he takes a fancy. 

Koravas, especially those of the Baramahal, are careful to 
carry out their dacoitics and house-breaking at a distance from 
home; preferably in another district. The Baramahal Koravas 
work hand in glove with those of North Arcot, and make frequent 
excursions to the Kolar Gold Ficlds. Before starting on such an 
expedition, they make sure of the favour of the gods. They offer 
coco-nut, camphor, flowers, etc., before Mari-amman. One of them 
prepares two packcts of flowers. The contents of one packet 
are red, of the other white. These packets are placed before the 
goddess, who is asked to grant success. Then one of the Koravas, 
who has not seen the packets ticd, is asked to choose one. He 
prostrates before the goddess, and sclects one of the packets. 
This is opened ; ifit contains red flowers, the party is assured 
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of success ; if the flowers are white, the expedition must be post- 


poned. On such occasions Koravas also accept the augury of - 


lizards, Another form of divination is by stones. Five water- 
worn pebbles of different colours are gathered from a stream, and 
placed in a row. The man who has to bore the hole in tho wall 
of the honse mentally selects one of the five stones, after worship- 
ping his family deity. One of the Koravas present is thon 
asked to pick out tho stone. If he selects the right stone, the 
expedition will succeed. If he selects the wrong stone, tho 
procedure will bo gone through twice again. If at tho third 
attempt he does not select the right stone, the expedition must be 
altogethor abandoned. A portion of the proreeds of an excursion 
is reserved for the deity as a thank offering. Some days prior to 
a house-breaking, one of the band is deputed to examine the house 
to be broken into, and mark onthe wall the exact spot whero a 
hole must be made. If possible, he gots.information from servants 
or neighbours, bribing them witha promise of money, if the 
project succeeds. Before they start forthe scone of the crime, 
the Koravas assemble in a pre-arranged spot, and imbibe 
moderately. They do not move in a body, but singly. When 
they sot out on a honse-breaking trip, they wear a red cloth tightly 
tied, or tight short drawers. A red cloth is invisible at night, 
the drawers will not impede his movements. They arm themselves 
with a lathi of bamboo, a knifo, and a house-breaking implement 
(kannakol), tobacco, botel-leaves and nuts. The kannakél used by 
the Salem-Nad Koravas is about 18” long, 6” or 7” in circumfer- 
ence and four-sided. The man who uses it usually sits. The 
Attiir-Nad Koravas use a pointed instrument about 12” long, 
fitted to a bamboo handle about 27" in length. The man who 
uses it stands; he must have an assistant to catch the carth that 
falls, in order that the inmates of the house should not be roused. 
The Attir-Nad Korava often bores a hole in tho wall on a level 
with the door-bolt. He then slips his hand through the hole, 
draws back the bolt, and opens the door. The Salem-Nad Kora- 
vas prefer to make a hole large enough to admit a man. The 
Korava who bores the hole will put his right log through, and so 
find out whether he cau conveniently enter the house. 

Before starting this operation a handful of sand is thrown on 
the roof, to ascertain whether the inmates are asleep or awake. If 
no sound ensues from within, the man who has to bore tho hole, 
sets to work, and the rest of the gang, standing at a distance, keep 
on the qui-rive to guard against attack. If taken by surprise, 
and if their retreat is cut off, Koravas always fight. The man 
who enters the house sometimes takes a box of matches with him, 
to help him find whatever is worth taking. He hands his booty 
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through the hole. It is said that a Korava can locate precisely 
the whercabouts of brass and bell-metal vessels, by striking a 
brass pot with a stone before he enters. The sound so produced 
reverberates in the vessels kept within. If this is true, the 
Korava’s sense of hearing must bo marvellously acute. After all 
portable articles of value are removed and handed ont through 
the hole, the thief tries to strip what jewels he can off the sleeping 
inmates without disturbing them. When his work is finished, he 
gets out, either through the hole he has made, or by opening the 
door. The gang then quit the scene of operations, bury the 
booty in different places, and before daybreak all are at home. 
After a day or two the property stolen is either melted down, or 
sold through trusted villagers. Koravas are adepts with the 
crucible, and need no goldsmith’s help. 

Koravas can communicate with each other by signs. Thoy 
talk Tamil, Telugu and.Hindustani, and are clever at disguise. 
They also employ professional slang, A Policeman is valan, an 
Inspector or Head Constable peramdcchi. Gold is pélumbu, silver 
vélimbi, brass rabukkidw and iron emakkai, a currency uote is 
hathiyan, a rupee tarumbu. A Brahman is vélanthi, a goldsmith 
kosalan. Arrack is vend?, a sheop kottuvdn or nadappan, 

The Karuvdppilai and Uppu Koravas wander throughout 
the District to gather leaves, and hawksalt. They are commonly 
regarded as harmless compared with their Kavalgar cousins, and 
to some extent they.do earn an honest livelihood; but thoir 
expeditions afford good opportunities for thieving, and as they are 
constantly on the move, they can easily escape detection. Several 
Uppu Koravas from North Arcot have been caught in Salem 
District pick-pocketing in shandies in various disguises, and there 
is every reason to suppose they are not more innocent than tho 
Kavalgars. Some of thom have snecessfully practised the confi- 
dence trick, by offering a real gold jewel at a low price; the 
villagers get it tested by the village goldsmith, and finding it 
genuine, buy largely of other jewels, which are afterwards 
discovered to be brass. 7 

The strength of the Police force during the past thirty years 
is shown in the following statement : — 


Number of constables Number of persons 
Year. and head constables. per constable, Total cost. 
Ra, 
1881 1,086 1,466 1,824,048 
1891 1,087 1,805 1,41,646 
1901 1,234 1,552 1,35,703 
7911 1,118 1,580 i 


“ay 
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After the Salem riots in 1882, an extra force of 215 additional 
Police was maintained for two years, 

The reorganisation of the Police force began in 1906, and was 
completed in 1912. Jueaving altogether out of account the Police 
Divisions of Tiruppattir, Vaniyambadi, Namakkal and Paramati, 
the result of the scheme has been to reduce the number of 
Police stations from 82 with one outpost, to 41 with 12 outposts. 
The 17 Inspectors are reduced to 10, but they are assisted by 66 
Sub-Inspectors. Head Constables are raised from 104 to 184, and 
Constables from 784 to 984. 

Recruits are most difficult to obtain, even for temporary 
plague duties, which do not require a high standard of efficiency. 
Nearly one-fourth of the entire force are Muhammadans. 
Kavarais come second, and Vellalars third. Next come the 
Brahmans, of whom in 1911 there were 121, and after them the 
Pallis. 

The District is provided with a Central Jail at Salem, and 
fourteen subsidiary jails, situated at the kasbas of the sevoral 
taluks and the head-quarters of Deputy Tahsildars.? 

The Central Jail was built in 1862, and is at present capable 
of accommodating 898 prisoners, of whom 738 can be lodged 
in cells. The total cost is cstimatod at Rs. 1,50,971. The 
buildings are arranged on a rather wniquc plan. Additions 
and alterations have, however, been made to them from time 
to time. The whole enclosuro is bounded by a wall having 12 
sides. Five of the sections of the wall have out-works attached 
to them, and in these enclosures are placed a cellular prison, 
a hospital, a cellular block for quarantine purposes, an annexé 
for criminal lepers, and an imposing main entrance, two storied, 
with offices for the Jail officials. The general wards of the 
Jail are arranged in the centre of the space in six interrupted seg- 
ments of two circles ; three of a smaller circle and three of a larger, 
Each block in each segment has free ventilation through the inter- 
ruption of the contonr of the other circle, and as all the blocks are 
fouble storied, the cells are well placed for ventilation. There is 
a separate extra-mural block of buildings with a walled enclosure 
for Under-trial prisoners, The Central Jail has recently been 
converted into a special jail for habitual criminals. Casual 
convicts sentenced to periods in excess of one month are committed 
to the Central Jai! at Vellore or Coimbatore and the civil prisoners 
to the Central Jail, Vellore. Female convicts used formerly to be 
confined in the Salem Central Jail, but since June 1893 they are 


i For the note on jails I am indobted to Mr. 8. Davis, Superintendent, 
Central Jail, Salem. 
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OHAP. XIII, committed by Courts direct to the Vellore Jail. While on remand, 
Jatrs, female prisoners are kept in a. building in the compound of the 
ane Collector’s Office. Juveniles are transferred direct to the Reform- 

atory School, Chingleput, when so directed by the Courts, as 
soon as accommodation is available in that institution Adolescent 
convicts sentenced to long terms of imprisonment are transferred 
to the special jail at Tanjore. There are three large contiguous 
workshops for jail industries. The convicts receive elementary 
education and are employed in weaving cotton goods, kamblis, 
and korai-grass matting, in rattan work, coir work, blacksmith 
work, and gingelly-oil pressing. 

The health of the Jail has always been good, and when cholera 
rages over the town, the inmates enjoy remarkable immunity 
from the disease, ‘he water-supply and bathing arrangements 
have recently beon improved, by the provision of a double install- 
ation of an oil-engine.and turbine pump over two wells, which 
raises water into an elevated «masonry reservoir, whence it is 
drawn off by hydrants for drinking, cooking and ablutionary 


purposes, 
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Permanent, Tenure, 
acting or Names. , 
in charge. From | To 
ill Judgea, 18038-1843. 

Permanent | Mr, T.N. Aufrere ! . | 25 Mar, 1803 ; 28 Jan. 1810 
Do. | 4 &. Gregory... «| 24 Jan, 1810) 2 May 1816 
Do. «| 35, J. Bird .,, ar ..| 3 May 1816 | 26 July 1824 
No, » | a BE. IL. Woodcock 27 July 1824 | 9 June 1828 
Do, «| oa, EB. M. Lewin 10 June 1828 | 16 Deo, 1830 
Do. «| 4, G.8. Hooper ... 17 Dec. 1880 | 10 Jan. 1833 

Acting ... .| 4, B. Nelson 12 April 1832 | 18. Oct. 1882 

Do a. » W. Warington 2 19 Oct. 1882 | 10 Jan. 1883 

Pormanent vv | 9; H. Bannerman $ .. | 1L Jan. 1883 | 10 Nov. 1885 
Do, ww. | 4, W. Harington ». | 11 Nov. 1885 | 19 Jan, 1837 

Acting we | 5, J. Goldingham ve plT Nov. 1885 | 24 Mar. 1886 

Do... «| 4, 8.7, Bushby 4 +. | 25 Mar. 1836 | 2 May 1836 

Officiating «| 4, HE. Bannerman . |'8 May 1836 | 19 Jan, 1837 

Pormanent .., Do. ». | 20 Jan, 1837 | 27 Dee. 1889 

Acting ... wel yy W. A. Neave ». | 28 April 1839 | 27 Dec, 1839 

Permanent. Bs Do. «. | 28 Deo. 1889 | 24 Fob. 1842 
Do, w | 4, Jd.G, 8. Bruere . | 25 Feb, 1842 | 14 Aug, 1843 

Civil and Sessions Judges, 1843-1871. 

Permanent .. | Mr. J. G. S. Braere v. | -15 Aug. 18438 | 12 June 1851 
Do, se | yy W. A, Forsyth . | 18 June 1851 } 31 Mar, 1853 

Aoting ... w | 4, T.H. Davidson > . {9 Deo, 1851 | 11 May 1852 

Dou. we | ay T. W. Goodwyn » | 25 May 1852 | 6 April 1853 
Permanent oan ek Do, 7 April 1853 | 20 Feb, 1859 
Acting ... » | a, ©. W, Reade «| 8 Jan. 1856 | 23 Mar. 1857 

Do. | J. W. Cherry ® 24 Mar, 1857 | 25 Mar. 1858 

Do. , W. Hodgson 26 Mar. 1858 | 26 July 1858 

Do. .. » RG, Clarke .,, 27 July 1858 | 30 Scpt. 1858 

Permanent » = T. W. Goodwyn 1 Oct, 1858 | 21 Aug, 1859 

Acting ... » J. W. Cherry 5 Mar. 1859 } 21 Aug, 1859 

Permanent - Do. ita . | 22 Aug, 1859 | 20 Mar, 1865 

Acting ... » A.W. Phillips ... . | 1 Deo, 1859 | 10 Nov, 1861 

Permanent » Jd W. Cherry ... ... | 11 Nov. 1861 | 8 Mar. 1868 

Acting ... » 4.M. 8. Greme .. | 14 Mar, 1863 8 April 1863 

Permanent », J. W. Cherry 9 April 1863 | 10 Oct. 1864 

Acting ... » H. 2. Sullivan ... 11 Oct. 1864 5 Jan. 1806 

Permanent 1 ©. FB. Chamier 7 . | 21 Mar, 1865 | 19 April 1869 
Do. » 2H. FB, Eliott - | 28 May 1869 1 Mar, 1873 


1 Entered the service of the East India Company as a Factor in 1792: 
appointed as Assistant to Collector of Ganjim, 1800. 

2 Died at Coimbatore, 1849 (vide Mr. J. J. Cotton’s List of Tombs and 
Monuments, No, 1105). 

3 Op. cit. No, 1248. 


4 Died at Cuddapah, 1838 (op. cit, No. 1118). 


5 Died at Salem, May 11, 1852. 
& Died 1866 ; tomb in cemetery of St. George’s Cathedral (op, cit. No. 508) 
7 Died 1869. 


T-a 


Yercaud cemetery (op. cit. No, 1686), 
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List of Judges - cont. 


Tonure. 
Permanont, 
acting or Names. -—— 
in charge. From To 
District and Sessions Judges. 
Pormanent « | Mr. E. BF, Eliott 1. Mar. 1873 | 27 Oct. 1878 
Do. «| 4, J.C. Hannyngton | 16 Nov. 1873 ves 
Acting ... we | oy) H. BP, Gordon ... 14 Feb. 1876 | 26 April 1878 
Do. : » J. 0. Hughesdon + | 10 June 1878 ae 
Do. .. P Do, 1 April 1879 | 15 April 1879 
Permanent « | 9 J.C. Hannyngton 16 April 1879 | 38 Dec. 1880 
Acting «| gy #. H. Wilkinson 4 Dec. 1880 | 21 Mar. 1883 
Do. «| oy E.N. Overbury 1 April 1883 | 13 July 1884 
Do. a. ve | gy L Sewell bY 14. July 1884 | 12 Aug. 1884 
Permanent ...) 4 C. W.W, Martin 16 Ang, 1884 | 18 Feb. 1885 
Acting . ow { 4) 8. HW. Wynne... 19 Feb, 1885 | 9 Mar, 1885 
Pormanent j » ©. W. W. Martin 8 April 1886 | 15 July 1887 
Acting ... » OC Romach meee 16 July 1887 | 20 Aug. 1887 
Permanent «| oy, C.W. W. Martin 21 Aug. 1887 | 31 Mar. 1889 
Acting wet yy G. Stokes nif 1 April 1889 | 14 Noy. 1889 
Do. . . | 4 J. W.F. Dumergue 15 Nov. 1889 | 13 Dec. 1889 
Do... st. Weir 41 { 14 Dec, 1889 | 28 Feb. 1890 
Do as «|» Jd WK Dumergue +. | 1 Mar. 1890 | 8 April 1890 
Do, «| yy L.A, Campbell i 9 April 1890 | 15 June 1891 
Da oa we | a C. H, Moansoy ws. | 17 June 189) 9 Sept. 1891 
Do « {oy Wid. Tate ah wie 1891 | 29 Mar. 1894 
Do. ae F » T. M, Horsfall. 30 Mar, 1894; 1 Mar. 1895 
Pormanent 7 » W. J, Tate a - 2 Mar. 1895 | 4 April 1899 
Acting ... oe | yy) A.M. Slight ». | 5 April 1899 | 22 Mar, 1900 
Permanent «| 4, LC, Miller : 23 Mar. 1900 | 31 July 1902 
Acting ... «| y P.Ra ajagopala Achariyar 4 Aug. 1902 | 27 Oct. 1902 
Permanent ‘ » UO. Miller... 29 Oct. 1902 | 18 Dec. 1902 
Acting ... » BF. Austin 24 Deo, 1902 | 19 Jan. 1903 
Permanent .. | ,, L.C, Miller ‘ ». | 20 Jan, 1908 | 14 Aug. 1908 
Do. - | 9 8. Gopala Achariyar ... | 15 Aug. 1903 | 4 Ang. 1906 
Acting ... -| a J.J, Cotton es 5 Aug. 1906 | 8 Sept. 1906 
Permanent s | og A.C. Dutt te a 9 Sept. 1906 | 15 Feb. 1907 
Aoting ... .| 4 8 G, Roberts ... ... | 18 Feb. 1907 | 9 Mar, 1907 
Permanent .| 5, -W.B. Ayling... «. | 10 Mar. 1907 | 9 Mar. 1908 
Acting ... « | x A. Edgington «. | 10 Mar. 1908 | 2 Jan. 1909 
Permanent -| 9, W.B. Ayling ,, 5 Jan, 1909 | 14 July 1910 
Acting .., » | oo F.B. Evans 7, 15 July 1910 | 12 Nov. 1910 
Do, : we 1 a, DL G. Waller .. i3 Nov. 1910 | 2 Jan. 1911 
Permanent . | 5 H.O.D, Harding v. | SJan, 1912 wie 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Locat GuvERNaENT—The Boards—Functions—Financo—Receipts—Lxponditure 
-—Unions— Sanitary Aasociations —Salem Municipality. 

Locat Government vests in the District Board, four Taluk 

Boards, twenty-eight Unions, a varying number of Sanitary Asso- 

ciations, and the Municipality of Salem. 

The germ of the present Local Funds was the Road Cess of 
1859.1 At first the District was divided into two ‘Circles ” for 
Tocal Fund purposes, one Circle being -co-terminous with the three 
Sub-Division taluks’ the other including th remainder of the 
District. The Collector was President of both these Boards, the 
Sub-Collector Vice-President of the Hosur Circle, The Hosir 
Board had 12 official and 14 non-official members, the Salem Board 
18 official and 15 non-official! members, | In 1884 these circles were 
reorganized into the District Board and 4-Taluk Boards, corre- 
sponding to the Revenue Divisions of Hostr, Tiruppattir, Salem 
and Namakkal. With the excision of Namakkal and liruppattar 
in 1910-11, the Boards were reorganised as follows :— 


Members. 
Nominated, 
Ex-officio. ; ~ Non- ( 
Officials. officials. Elected, Total, 
District Board we 5 3 8 168 32 
Salom Taluk Hoard ... 1 4 8 10 21 
Sankari Talnk Board. 1 3 5 9 18 
Hostr Taluk Board ... | 4 vi 9 21 
Dharmapuri Taluk Bd. 1 3 5 9 18 


The Salem Taluk Board is presided over by a non-official 
since 1914, 

The District Board is responsible for the upkeep of the more 
important roads and dak bungalows, together with a few edu- 
cational and medical charges, and the cost of fighting plague. 


1Vide p. 285, Vol. I. * Hosar, Krishnagiri and Daarmapuri. 
3 G.O. No. 647 L, dated 17th April 1913. 
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On the Taluk Boards falls the cost of maintaining village and 
feeder roads, hospitals and dispensarics, education, markets, 
ehoultries, lamp-lighting, improvement of village-sites and water- 
supply, sanitation and vaccination. The chicf function of Unions 
and Sanitary Associations is village conservancy. 

Local Fund Finance isin a very critical state. Even before 
the excision of Namakkal and Tiruppattar, it was a hard task to 
make ends meet, and allthe Taluk Boards, except that of Namak- 
kal, were chronically insolvent, and dependent on doles from 
District Board funds. The removal of Namakkal has made 
matters worse, and in the budget of 1911-12, the first year of the 
reconstitution, practically no new works could be provided for, 
while an allotment from Government of at least Rs. 30,000 for 
educational purposes was required to make the Boards solvent. 

The avorage revenue of Local Funds, for tho five years 

ending 1878-79, was not quite 
Trem, 1909-10, 1911-22, Rs 230,000. In 1909-10, the 


Re. RS. 


Iund Cese ... 2,285,256 1,683,000 Year before Namakkal was lopped 
Railway Cese ... 56,289 42,000 off, the revenue was just under 
Road Tolls ... 74,085 64,000 RP ; 

Avenue Produce, 62,242 87,550 ae i acaaaas The ee 
House Tax. 54,795 43,940 Or the runcate istrict 
Bchool Fees ... 23,140 14,650, (1911-12) estimated for a little 
Market Dues ... 18,427 12,480 under Rs. 5,20,000, In 1909-10 
ne ; is - . . 
Fisheries... 10,804 8,100 tho District Board received over 


Kerry Tolls... 10,940" 3,160 2. 404,000, the Taluk Boards 


about Rs. 2,76,000, and, Unions just undor Rs. 60,000. Tho 
chief items of revenue under the old and new conditions are 
contrasted in the margin. 

The Land Cess is of course the mainstay of Local Fund 
Financo, half of it being credited to the District Board, and half 
to the Taluk Board. The Railway Cess was first levied in 1903- 
1904, 

Road Tolls, the perquisite of the District Board, are levied at 
maximum rates, and form a steadily inercasing item of revenue, 
In 1880 there were cleven toll-gates, producing a revenne of 
about Rs. 24,000; in 1896-97 Tolls realised Rs. 47,450 ; in 1909- 
1910 there were 80 gates in the District, and they fetched over 
Rs. 74,000. 

The revenue from avenue produce, which is divided about equally 
between the District Board and the Taluk Boards, is greater than 
that of any other district in the Presidency. Tamarinds rarely 
hear evenly from year to year, and the bide rise and fall with the 


3 G.0. 203 L. of 18th February 1911. 
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season prospects. Thus in 1905-06 the bid was only Rs. 14,982, CHAP. XIV. 
in 1898-99 it realised Rs. 48,810. __Locan 

Among the perquisites of the Taluk Boards are (1) market sa 
dues, a steadily increasing item of revenue which has risen by 
about 50 per cent. since 1897-98 ; (2) school fees, which vary very 
little from year to year; (3) fishery rents, which are at the morcy 
of the season, varying from less than Rs. 4,000 in 1905-06, to 
nearly Re. 12,500 in 1903-04; (4) ferry rents, seven-eighths ot 
which used to come from the ferries in Namakkal Taluk. 

The Honse-T'ax, the main source of Union Revenue, is levied 
at three-fourths of the maximum rates, except at Yereaud. 
whero maximum rates are levied. This tax realised Rs, 28,194 in 
1896-97, and in 13 years if more than doubled. 

The poverty of the Boards is shown in the heavy doles from 
Provincial Funds that are required to keep them solvent. In 
1905-06, for instance, contributions from-Provincial Funds amount- 
ed to Rs. 1,52,000, in addition to a loan ‘of half a lakh, and 
Rs. 20,000 of the contribution was for the oxpress purpose of 
“ wiping off deficits.” The budget for 1911-12 included “ contri- 
butions ” of over Rs. 1,20,000. The District Board usually has to 
allot sums of from Rs. 50,000 to 60,000 annually to the Taluk 
Boards to enable them to pay their way. 

Expenditure is, of course, proportionate to receipts. The chicf Charges. 

eid: HOO charges under old and new con- 

i a. ditions are noted in the margin. 

Publio Works... 2,97,470 3,02,410 Public Works (1911-12) include 
Public Health ... 1,18,087 1,04,830 upkeep of roads, Rs. 1,80,000; 

nivatin cv $809 "8182 new communications, Re. 48,300; 

establishment, tools and plant, 

Rs. 57,000. Public health includes (1911-12) hospitals and 

dispensaries, about Rs. 42,000 ; sanitation, about Rs. 40,000; and 

plaguo charges, about Rs. 11,000. 

The Yereaud Union is under the direot control of the District, Unions. 
Board. The other Unions, 27 in number, are distributed as 
follows :—- 

(1) Salem Talok Board.—Salem Taluk : Rasipuram (cousti- 
tuted 1886), Namagiripet (1898). -—Attir Valuk; Attur (1886), 
Pedda-Nayakkau-palaiyam (1892), Ettappar (1892), Gangavalli 
(1892), Sendira-patti, Tammampatti (1893), Tidavar (1892), 
Viraganir (1894). 

(2) Sankari Taluk Board. —Tirnchongddu Taluk ; Tiruchen- 
godu (1886), Edappadi (1892) Komarapalaiyam (1914) and Sankari 
(1915), —Omalar Taluk: Omalar and Tara-mangalam (1892). 

(3) Dharmapori Taluk Board.—Dharmapuri Taluk ; Dhar- 
mapuri (1886), Pennagaram (1891), Palakodu, Pappara-patti 
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(1894), Kari-mangalam (1894) and Marandahalli (1915)-- 
Uttankarai Taluk: Harare (1895). 

(4) Hosur Taluk Board.--Hostr Taluk: Hostr (1886), and 
Denkani-kita (1891).——Krishnagiri Taluk: Krishnagiri (1886) 
and Kavéri-patuam (1891). 

Of the 28 Unions contained in the reduced District, 12 contain 
less than 5,000 inhabitants, and in only 7 does the population 
exceed 10,000. On the other hand the assessment is comparatively 
high. Many of the Unions are by no means compact, especially 
in Attar Taluk, where six of the Unions are over ten square miles 
in area, Attiir itself covering some 27 square miles. ‘The richest 
Union is Rasipuram, with a house-tax demand of Rs. 5,200, the 
poorest is '‘lidavar, with a demand of only Rs. 750. Assessment is 
heaviest in Yercaud, next to which stands Hosar, and lightest in 
Hdappadi. 

The 25 Panchayatsexisting in the District in 1911-12 
contained 230 members, of whom 80 were officials, mostly village 
headmen and karnams, and of these, 64 were mcmbers ex-officio. 

In 1911-12 the income of Unions was some lis. 56,500, House 
‘Tax contributing about Rs, 44,000, and miscellaneous receipts the 
remainder, Charges included about Rs. 29,000 on scavenging 
establishments and other sanitary outlay, Rs. 6,300 on clerical 
ostablishinent, Ns. 14,500 on communications, Rs.4,500 on lighting. 

Tho Sanitary Associations proyide for conservancy in some of 
the larger villages into which the Union system has not been 
introduced, They derive their funds from private voluntary 
subscriptions, which are supplemented by grants from tho laluk 
Boards. ‘Their number in 1876 was 82, in 1905 it was 18, and 
this has been reduced to 15 with the excision of Namakkal and 
Tiruppattir Taluks. In the Talaghat there are Associations at 
Mallir, Sura-mangalam, Kannankurchi, Attayampatti and Pana- 
marattu-patti, all in Salem Taluk, at Jalakantapuram, partly in 
Omalir and partly in Tiruchengédu Taluks, at Sankaridrag and 
Kumira-pilaiyam in Tiruchengodu Taluk, In the north of the 
District, associations exist at Kela~-mangalam, Mattigiri, Silagiri, 
and Borikai, in Hosir Taluk, at Raya-kota in Krishuagiri Taluk, 
aud at Uttankarai and Kunnattir, 

Salem was constituted a Municipality on November 1, 1866, 
with a Council of 12, of whom 4 were officiala, The Council was 
raised to 20 in 1871-72, of whom 10 were officials. In February 
{882 the Ward system of election was introduced. In 1913 the 
strength of the Council was raised to 24, the proportion of elected 
Councillors being fixed at three-fourths of that numbor, For 
election purposes the town is at present divided into nine wards. 
The Chairman is elected. A paid Secretary was appointed in 
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April 1898 but the post was abolished in 1916, On the whole the CHAP. XIV. 


Council has done its work smoothly and well. Local 
GoveERN MENT. 
In 1874-75 the receipts, exclusive of the opening balance, were — 


Re. 41,317, in 1909-10 they stood at Hs. 1,08,690.! The principal Reosipte. 
items of rovenue compare as follows :—— 


Items. |r 1874-1875, 1909-1910, 

fl Rs, RS. 

House and land taxos 5 ove ee 12,628 28,638 

Vehicles and carta -_ Sid ree 3,476 8,624 

Professions a ‘ Nil, 5,651 

Tolls a ye ee be 9,250 15,208 

School fees ee oi ee ves ive 1,856 19,169 

Contributions 8,600 3,009 
| 


It will be noted that the taxation of immoveable property aud 
means of conveyance had more than doubled: during the period, 
and tho income from school fees had increased fourteen-fold. 
Taxation in 1909-10 realised over Rs. 43,800, and revenue apart 
from taxation over Rs. 26,700.42. Among minor items may be 
noted cart-stands, about Rs. 1,500, slaughter-house fees, Rs. 3,000 
and markets, Rs. 1,500. ‘laxation; including tolls amounted in 
1909-10 to As, 18-4} pics per head, against a Presidency average 
of Rs. 1-5-5. A Water-'l'ax waslevied first in 1910-11, when it 
realised Rs. 17,146. 
The following statement shows the growth of the chief Expenditure 
municipal charges from 1874-75 to 1909-10 :— 


Itom. 1874-1875, | 1909-1910, 
Rs. RS, 
Public Health vee vee ons se A 20,188 40,551 
Education ae ae ste 7 aie ue 4,182 35,370 
Public Works ... sae abe aes Ns i 9,618 15,0653 
Administration ik ii ise See Sue 2,846 7,697 
Lighting Charges... te ans te vee 655 4,516 


‘Exclusive of a loan of Rs. 1,657,540 for water-supply. ‘The figure quoted 
includes contributions of Rs. 12,396, 

® [noclusive of school fees. 

3 In 1910-1911 the ‘expenditure under Public Works was Ks. 2,70,605, of 
which Hs. 2,51,557 were due to the water-supply scheme. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
GAZETTEER. 


J. Bandeuay, Hostr Tatce —- Anchetti-Durgam —- Ankursagiri — Bagalor — 
Bailakonda-Riyan-Durgam — Berikai — Betta-mugalilam — Biligundlu— 
Denkani-kota — Gummalapuram -- Hosur—Hudeé-Durgam—- Kela-mangalam 
—Kundiini—Mata-gonda-palli— Mattigiri —Nilagiri-Dorgaui—Panchapalli— 
Ratnagiri--Sulagiri—-Tali--Tirtam— U ddana-palli— Veppana-palli. 

Il. Banamanar, A. Krisunagint TaLuk—Bola-Timma-Kiyan-Durgam—Gaga- 
na-giri -JagadévieDorgam—Kiveri-patnam- Krishnagiri — Mahirija-gadai 
—Mahcendra-mangalam — Mallappadi—Mattar--Naga-malai — Riya-kota— 
Tatta-kal — Virabhadra-Durgam, B. Drarmaport Tat.uK-- Adaman-kottai 
—Dharmapuri — Hogéna-kal-— Kiri-mangalam—Palakodu— Pippdra-patti 
—Pennigaram—Perumbalai--Solappidi--Toppar, ©. Urranxarar 'Tanvx 
—Bommidi — Buddi-Reddi- patti — Hanuma-tirtam —- Harar--Irumatta:— 
Kadattar — Kallavi—~ Kambaya-nallur —- Morappar — Piipi-Reddi-patti — 
Singirapet—Tenkaraj-kotiai—Tirta-malai—Uttankurai, 

Ilt, Tanacoat, A, Savem Tatuk—-Attay4mpatti—Ayodhya-patnam—Mallar— 
Namagiripet—Raisipuram—Salem City— Shevaroy Hills. B. Omatiz Tanux 
—Amara-kundi—Jalakantapuram—M cchori—Nangevalli ~ Omalar — Tira. 
mangalam — Vellar. .C, Tirucnengonvy Tatox — Edappadi — Kumira- 
palaiyam —- MacDonald’s Chouliry—M alla-samudram—K ili-patti—Palam- 
patti—Saukaridrng—Tiruchengodn, D, Arvia Tanus—Aragalar—Attor— 
Belar— Ettappur—Gangavalli— Kalriiyan Hills — Pedda-Nayakkan-palai- 
yam ~— Sendira-patti — Talaivasal — Tummamipatt — Tidavar ~— Valap- 
padi—Viraganur. 


I. BALAGHAT—HOSUR TALUK. 


Hosur Taluk is the largest in the District, covering an area of 
1,217 square miles, Its extrome length from north to south is 50 
miles, and the breadth from east to west is 43 miles; the average 
breadth being about 80 miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Malar and Bowringpet Taluks of K@lir District in Mysore, on 
the north-west by tho Hiskote and Anokal Taluks of Bangalore 
District, on the west by the Kankanhalli Taluk of Bangalore 
District, on the east by Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri, and on the 
south by Dharmapuri and the Kollogal Taluk of Coimbatore, 
between which and tho Hosir frontier flows the Kavéri. 

Not quite half tho Taluk, principally the north-western portion, 
cau be truly described as Balaghat, The north-western portion 
is comparatively plain; but broken by an interminable series of 
undulations, some almost ravines from thoir steepness, and others 
more gentle in their slopes. Most of these have been utilised for 
irrigatiou, by damming the lower end to retain water, but tho 
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works are generally insignificant. The more northerly portion, 
stretching through Attipalli and across towards Sarjapuram, and 
on towards Bagalir and the Mysoro frontier, is almost level : 
on tho east, commencing west of Salagiri and on towards Uddana- 
palli, and thenco towards Kela-mangalam, comes a series of rocky 
hills, almost deserving the names of mountains, which stretch away 
towards the Krishnagiri frontier, forming part of the second line 
of tho Hastern Ghats, On the south-east, for twenty miles, the 
Mélagiris form an unbroken chain, separating tho Taluk from 
Dharmapuri, The whole northern and western part of the Taluk, 
as far as Javulagiri and Denkani-kota, is on the Mysore plateau. 
Exeept where the comparatively scanty cultivation crowds round 
the villages, this tract is generally bare and uninteresting, Beyond 
Javulagiri and Denkani-kéta, in a line drawn from a little south 
of the former to about three and a half miles south of Denkani- 
kota, and then onwards in a south-east dircction to the Mélagiris, 
the plateau begins to sink towards the Kaveri in a mazo of forest~ 
clad peaks and cones. Kundu+kota is as it were the ultima Thule 
of civilization. A drop of 1,000 feet by Tipn’s phat leads to the 
wildest jungles. Here and there a squalid village struggles 
against wild beasts and fever. ‘The country south-east of Denkani- 
kota is jungly. Towards Kela-mangalam on the cast, and; Tali 
on the west, is the usnal bare undulating spread of the Hosir 
plateau. It may generally be said that whero the Balaghat is least 
prepossessing, as towards Bagaliir, it is most healthy; and when- 
ever it becomes beautiful, it is _unsafo to live in, at least for 
strangors. 

Hostr Taluk was ceded to the Company by the 'I'reaty of 
1799, Buchanan describes it in 1801 as consisting of tho Taluks 
of Hosir, Denkani-kéta, Kela-mangalum, Ratnagiri, Venkatagiri- 
kota, and part of Alambadi! on the left bank of the Kaveri, 
together with the ‘‘ feudatory Lordships” of Bagalar, Silagiri, 
Ankusagiri, Punganir and Pedda-Nayakkan-Durgam. In 1808 
the whole tract was transferred to North Arcot, and in 1808 it 
was re-transferred as onc taluk to Salem, minus the two Palaiyams 
last named, aud Venkatagiri-kita.’ A considerablo tract 
between the Ane-bidda-halla and the Sanat-kumara-nadi, which 
now forms part of Dharmapuri Taluk,? was also included in the 
territory ceded in 1799. 


2 A Taluk of Alambadi existed in 1801 in charye of a Sarishtadar ; it waa 
abolished in the following year, It probably consisted of the old five Karaia, 
Attarani, Malahalli, Anchetti, Naturipalaiyam and Pikkili. 

2 Vide p.14. 

3 Vide Vol. I, p. 12, Pikkili and the Morappar Valley. 
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CHAP. XY. The history of Hostr Taluk is the history of border chioftain- 
Hoste = cies, of which three survive in the Palaiyams of Bagalar, 
casi Bérikai and Silagiri. Hosar, Donkani-kota, Ballapalli, Ankusa- 

History. giri, Ratnagiri, have all in turn been aeata of petty Governments, 

while Kundani at the end of the thirteenth century was one of the 
capitals of the Hoysalas, Ramanatha and Visvanatha, The 
intricate manner in which Government villages are intermingled 
with villages belonging to Mysore and the Palaiyams is no doubt 
a relic of feudal chaos, and to this day tho British ryotwari villages 
are locally known as Kumpini Ilakd, while Mysore villages are 
described as Raja Ilikd, and the Palaiyam villages as Sarkar. 

Hostr Taluk covers four of the principal routes between the 
Mysore plateau and the Baramahal, and on this faet its history 
chiefly hinges. The four routes are— 

(1) The Badi-kota Pass', from Krishnagiri, via the Mar- 
kanda-nadi valley, to Bidi-kita, in Rowringpot Taluk of Kélar 
District. 

(2) The Stlagiri Pass. 

(8) The Anchetti Ghat, between Denkani-kota and Penna- 
garam. 

(4) The PalakGdu-Raya-kota Pass which lies wholly in 
Krishnagiri Taluk. 

(1) Badi-kota The Badi-kdta Pass, now almost forgotten, was one of the 

Pass, principal routes between the Baramahal and the Balaghat iu the 

days of Haidar and Tipu.’ Its approach was guarded by the Fort 
of Krishnagiri, and its entrance was flanked by the Durgams of 
Balakonda-Rayan and Ankusagiri. No doubt the selection of 
Kundani as a capital of the Hoysala Kingdom of Ramanitha, in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, was due to its proximity to 
this Pass, which must even then have served as a main channel of 
communication between the upland and lowland territories of the 
Hoysala king. Its former military importance is testified to by the 
rough track which still bears the name Dandu Oni or Army Road, 
which branches from the Krishnagiri-Stlagiri Road at the 7th 
mile from Krishnagiri, near the village of Puliyanjéri, and passes 
by way of Nidusal to Manavarana-palli. There it splits. The 
eastern branch passes east of the Palmal Ridge via Singiri-palli 
to Kama-samudram in Kolar District, The western branch 
runs from Manavarana-palli vie Sigarala-palli, and west of the 
Palmal Ridge to Bidi-kdta. 


1 The Badi-kota Pass is clearly marked on a map in the India Office, dated 
1800, drawn up by My. Muther, of the ‘ Purgunahs’’ of “ Qussoor, Banglore. 
Solegecry and Ankusgery.” 
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The Silagiri Ghat is rather steep; the road for about 8 miles 
east of Stlagiri undulatcs tediously; the real ghat begins 
with tho 167th mile from Madras, and dips down past the foot 
of Balakonda-Rayan-Durgam. At the point where the road 
debouches on the Baramahiil, the roadside is strewn with enormous 
blocks of gneiss in wild confusion, the debris. of wons of denu- 
dation. This ghit seems to have sprung info importance since the 
British occupation, ss affording a more direct route between 
Bangalore and Madras, 

The Anchetti Pass leads through the heart of jangle-clad 


mountains that lie between the Sanat-kumira-nadi and the ¢ 


Kavéri, a tract now included in the revenue villages of Anchetti, 
Natari-palaiyam, Dodda-manchi, Betta-mugalalam, Mada-kallu, 
Taggati, Urigam, Kottaiyir and Manjakonda-palli. There is 
little doubt that this tract was at one time far moro thickly 
populated than it is at present. A glance at the 4” Forest Maps 
shows that the whole area is dotted with desorted village sites, 
now buried in Forest Reserves, A ride through the jungles 
reveals abundant traces of former habitation and cultivation, such 
as hill-side terracing, revetted wells, and fragments of brick and 
pottery. At Kolimtr, not far from Anchetti, are the remains of 
a slag mound, the relic of a long oxtinct iron-smelting industry. 
The whole area is intersected with a net-work of roughly paved 
causeways, which still afford, means of communication from 
village to village. The Reserved Forests eushroud many Inam 
villages, long since forgotten aud uneared for, and a glance at the 
inglish Inam Registers shows thatithe-decline had set in long 
before the Inam Settlement. ‘lhe ethnographic character of the 
population is significant. Unlike the Kolli-malais, Kalrayans or 
Pachai-malais, tho tract is peopled by a heterogeneous congeries 
of castes. The ryots aro mostly Lingayats. Kapus sre well 
represented. Kurubas, Lambidis and Irulas are no doubt 
appropriate inhabitants of such regions, but there are also 
numerous settlements of Chucklors and Pariahs, while a few stray 
Potters, Goldsmiths, Blacksmiths and Weavers seem to indicate 
the former existence of an industrial activity now defunct. 
Trade is now mostly in the hands of Muhammadans, Vaniyars 
and Komatis. 

The reason for this reversion is not far to seek. Constant 
refcrence is made in Buchanan to the injuries suffered by the Gaudas 
at the hands of the Lambadis or Brinjaris, who followed the 


1 Forest Reservation wiped out 21 entire revenue villages in Hostr Taluk 
which had come under the Paimaish Survey, to say nothing of hamlets, Inams, 
eto, : vide B.P. No, 212, dated 16th July 1905, 
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army of Lord Cornwallis. Thore was abundant evidence of this 
wherever Buchanan went. ‘No exertiona of our officers could 
prevent the Brinjaris from plundering not only the enemy, but 
also the villages belonging to the Company, that were in the 
neighbourhood of their route.’! There is little doubt that 
regular trade-routes existed in the eighteenth century between the 
Balaghit and the lowlands, by way of the Kavéri valley, and that 
the commissariat requirements of both Tipu and the British wore 
a heavy drain on the resources of the villagers, who tenanted the 
adjoining tracts. The British occupation, in the course of a 
eentury, has had the effect of advancing the Tamil at the 
expense of the Kanaresc, and the Lingayat population has gravi- 
tated towards thoir natural home in the Mysore State. ‘I'he Great 
Famine of 1877-78 led to the complete desertion of many villages 
and Forest Reservation followed before the ryots could reclaim 
their lands. Hence it is that many square miles of cultivated 
land have in the course of a century lapsed into jungle. 

The main route from Denkani-kéta to the lowlands led, via 
Kundu-kéta, Anchetti and Natara-palaiyam, to Biligundlu on the 
Kavori. A branch from Anchetti led, via Geratti and the Ane- 
bidda-halla, to Penudgaram. For about a mile both north and 
south of Anchetti the remains of a fine avenue are still to be seen, 
but the rest of the old ghat road has vanished. The condition of 
the ghat was thus deseribed in 1804 by Lieutenant Warren of 
the Geological Survey. 


“The difficult part of the pass begins about a mile south-east of the drug 
(Mallikixjona-Durgam) where.it enters the junglo; the descent (for about half a, 
mile) is moderate ; but it becomes steep and cxtremely rugged on its reaching 
Tolar-kota hill. Tho rapid descent is about 6 farlongs in extent, and is totally 
impracticable and perhaps unimprovable, to carriages of any description, It 
took mo twenty minutes to descend it on foot, and it was with difliculty my palan- 
quin followod, From the foot of Tolar-kota hill the road becomes tolerably good, 
still descending gently and crossing several times a amall river, formed by 
several nullahs rising in from (sic) the adjoining high grounds, and met by tho 
two nullahs which we have noticed in Mallikirjuna-Durgam vale, The pass 
may be considored to end about two miles north-cast of Anchetti. Although the 
pass be impracticable to every kind of carriage, yet, notwithstanding ita great 
steepness, it is by no means ditficult of access to people on foot, the road being 
generally clear, and wide enough to admit of four men marching in front, and, 
though extremely rocky, the stones are, excepting at very few places, so ranged 
as to afford a good and safe footing. The length ofthe pass may be taken to 
bo about 5 miles through a very thick jungle much infested with tigers, ‘The 
river at the bottom is about 30 yards wido, and was dried up in May.” 


“« Pack bullocks and ponies,” adds Mr. Le Fann, “ do find their 
way up and down, and horses have been led this way; but the 
experiment is not one that can be commended, even if the horse 


1 Buchanan, Vol.I, page 417, 
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be a friend’s and not one’s own.” Southward from Anchetti fora CHAP. XV 
distance of abont 2 miles the path is fairly lovol. It thon grad- Hosier 
ually rises, passing for about 6 miles through Forest Reserves, a euae 
and then gently descends for some 4 miles to Natara-palaiyam, a 
village dominated on the west by Chikka-Betta, and on the south 
by Chellappan-Betta. The hamlct where the Forest Bungalow 
is located is called Station-ar, from the Police Station which for- . 
merly existed there. South of Natara-pilaiyam the path follows 
the boundary between the Natara-palaiyam and Biligundlu 
Reserves, dropping sharply to the Kavori at Biligundlu. ee 
Tho Balaghit is well protected from aggression from the -: 
plains by a chain of hillforts. The first line of defence consists of 
(1) Ankusagiri-Durgam (3,038’) and Kundani-malai, which flauk 
the Markanda-nadi valloy, (2) Balakonda-Rayan-Durgam (83,0467), 
overhanging the approach to the plateau from Krishnagiri by the 
Silagiri route, (3) Raya-kota (3,239); guarding the western ghat 
from Krishnagiri, and (4) Virabbadta-Dargam (3,088’), flanking the 
ascent from Palakddu. The two latter are in Krishnagiri Taluk. 
Salagiri-Durgam ( 2.895’) supports the two first-named forts; An 
chetti-Durgam (3,192), Nilagiri (3,054’), and Tiyarana-Durgam 
(2,980’) menace any advance from Raya-kota on Kela-mangalam or 
Hosar, while Huds-Durgam (3,182') and Ratnagiri (2,805’) guard 
the gorge of the Sanat-kumfra-nadi. The hills to the west of 
the Taluk are dominated by the fort of Mélagiri, which gives its 
name to the hills, and at the head of the Anchetti Ghat stand 
Kundn-kota (3,819’) and Mallikarjuna-Durgam (2,996). , 
‘At tho foot of most of these mountain strongholds are the 
remains of fortified pétas. Many of these are now deserted, and 
overgrown wath prickly~pear and scrub jungle, but their sites are 
atill marked by traces of earthen ramparts topped by a crumbling 
mud wall, by fragments of brick and pottery, one or two revetted 
walls, a few grindstones or oil-mills, sometimes a ruined temple 
ora tamarind grove. Many of these péctu sites lie on the saddle 
which joins two or more hills, each bill being fortified, and the 
peta site itsclf, in many cases, appears to have been artificially 
levelled before the town was built. The foot of the durgam is 
often entirely girt by 4 lino of ramparts, and tier after tier of ram- 
parts, pierced by cleverly fortified gateways, protected all access- 
ible approaches. The last few hundred fect of the ascent usually 
lead across a giacis of bare smooth rock, perfectly commanded 
by tho ramparts of the main stronghold, and down these rocky 
inclines the garrison, it is said, poured oil in time of war, to 
impede the approach of an assailing force.’ 


1C£, Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. IL, p, 192, 
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Almost every village in the Taluk is fortified, or rather has a 
fort attached, for, except in the larger villages, there are no dwell- 
ings in the fort itself. The fort is usually square, and consists of 
a simple mud bank revetted with uncemented stone. This bank 
is surmounted with a wall about 6’ high, made of hard red earth 
mixed with lumps of quartz. This material is very hard, and 
stands weathering well. The wall is irregularly loop-holed. The 
loop-holes are circular and, viewed at a distance of a few yards, 
are invisible. The corners of the forts are usually strengthened 
by semi-circular bastions. Ifthe fort is large, similar bastions are 
built in the centre of each side. Tho entrance to the fort is 
generally a gateway of four rough upright monoliths, surmounted 
by a roof of horizontal slabs, on which some tons of earth are 
piled to increase the downward pressure. The fonr uprights rest 
simply on rough plinths, and are not sunk in sockets, The sta- 
bility of these structures is wonderful, for they have stood the 
wear and tear of a century or more, unimpaired. Tho gates were 
of heavy timber, and many still survive. At the side of the gate- 
way is usually a small wicket, built on a similar principle, and 
not more than 4’ high. 

Against modern weapons such defences would be ridiculous, 
but they must have afforded adequate protection against Maratha 
marauders. Every village had a few musketeers, and their pro- 
sence behind invisible loop-holes would render the approach of an 
enemy without artillery uupleasantly dangerous. When raiders 
came, the villagers would take refuge in the fort with their wives, 
children, chattels and grain, and they would be fairly safe. Some 
of the forts are very small; a fort even 20 yards square would 
suffice for a small hamlet, ; 

It is a matter of surprise, considering their limited resources, 
that the Poligars of Hostr Taluk were able to equip and main- 
tain small armies, but if each Poligar could maintain, in every 
village of his Raj, an average of ten musketeers at his beck and 
call, it would be simple enough for him to concentrate a thousand 
fighting men at a few hours’ notice. 

Tho former martial character of the population of the Taluk 
is testified by the number of Umbilikkac (military service) Inams 
or Rakta-maniyams (“ blood-fiefs ’), as they are called, which are 
scattered over the Taluk, especially in the Palaiyams, where they 
are generally located near the foot of the passes to the Baramahal. 
These military fiefs are usually enjoyed by settlements of Védars 
or Kurubas, both of them fighting castes, which still preserve 
their military traditions. The proportionately numerous Muham- 
madans in the larger villages are probably descendants of Haidar’s 
and Tipu’s garrisons, 
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The Land Revenue is distributed as follows :— 


Area. Demand (Fasli 
1320). 
BQ. MLS. RB. 
Ryotwari (including Miuor Iname and 
Porest) .., os eee was ove 873:48 2,06,672 
Pormancntly settled estates wee 332°83 27,171 
Shrotriyam and Inams .., 10°63 11,019 
Total .., 1,21¢¢4 2,45,762 
‘he Mitta System never came into force in the Taluk. The 
estates are the Pailaiyams of Bagalair, Bérikai and Silagiri. 
Hyotwari occupation, Fasli 1820 (1910-11)— 
Extent. Assessinent, 
ACB. BB. 
Wet ... see “ee on oe ees 9,670 54,505 
Dry wou eee ee, 185,936 146,708 
The Taluk is not remarkable. for its irrigation facilities. In 


the Pennaiyar basiu the largest tanks are those of Morasar * (in an 
enclave in Mysore Territory, 8 miles west-by-north of Hosir; 
irrigable @yakat 222 acres), Jajiivadi (195 acres), the Nagendram 
Tank at Belakonda-palli (207 acres), and the Chandrimbndi Tank, 
north-west of Hosir (142 acres). ‘the Aliydlam Anaikat* 
Channel irrigates 235 acres. At the head-waters of the Sanat- 
kumiara-nadi are the tanks of ‘Tali (110 acres) and Sarandapalli 
(127 acres), and lower down the river, on the bordera of Dharma- 
puri Taluk, is the Amani-Talav *, otherwise called the Krishna- 
Raya-Samudram, in Periyaniir, which irrigates 388 acres. 

The area covered by Forests amounts to 216,520 acres, an area 
larger than that of any other taluk in the ‘District, The reservation 
of an additional area of 29,280 acres to form No. 207, the Hudé- 
Durgam Reserve, is almost completed. ‘The Reserves, which 
number 28, are as follows :— 


Number and Name. | Arca | Date of reservation, 
ACB. 
29. Ayyar Pe Sek a 6,892 1~5-87, 
30, Mariinda-halli ee oe 6,176 1-5-87, 
31, Gulbatti ais, ae 8,026 1-11-87, 
32. Manchi A : 5,1B+ 1-6-87, 
37. Javulayiri wee a 7,763 1-10-87 
88, Tali ; a ve 8,160 1-9-87, 
89, Noganur Ss a nee ee 3,462 1-9-88, 
40, Denkani-koéte a ee vs 2,950 1-12-87, 
66. Toluva-Betta ies wee ise 8, LOY 1-8-87, 
67, Anchetti ae ia ae 9,554 1-7-87, 


* |mperial, 
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Number and Name, Area. Date of reservation, 
ACB. 
68, Natarai-palaiyam ... ee bee we] 12,823 1-8-87. 
69, Biligundlu .., 36 Nae ing .-| 15,054 1-1-88, 
70. Kestar iss are ies Se wes 14,468 1-5-87, 
71, Bilikkal xk ‘tae — ee ‘s 14,426 1-8-87. 
72, Mullahalli ... si a ad a 9,964 1-10-87, 
73. Taggati ae ~ “ie ‘i = 10,728 1-8-87, 
125. Galigattam eee waa wets oes 6,200 15-98-92. 
124, Kostar Extension .,, ae sek soe 6,361 1)-9-92, 
126. Tali Extension Say 5 ed re 3,168 1-3-93, 
27, Panai wis a a ae cs 17,761 15-8-01, 
260, Sinamivu... ies ney ie see 4,794 15-5-08, 
173, Ubbarani.., oe des a a. | 11,940 | 15-11-03. 
202, Urigam yer whi ae sed 798+ 1-11.-05. 
204, Kempsakarai i vie sas aah O,474 1-6-06, 
205. Toluva-Betta Katonsion ... Sey Tt 1,168 1-6-06, 
208. Niyini-sandira Agrahiram ee aes 42h 15-7-086. 
203. Hulibanda .., ine ‘ie ies tes 8,010 Paar 
207, Hudés-Durgam a 4 om x 29,290 footers 


Mialfir on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway was, 
until receutly, the only railway station accessible to and used by 
the people of the Taluk. The Morappir-Dharmapuri railway 
extension was opened to trafie in 1913, with important railway 
stations at Hostr and Kela-mangalam, ‘There is a heavy traffic 
along the Trunk Road from Bangalore to Krishnagiri via Hosur 
and Silagiri, and along the Malar road. The Raya-kGta road is 
of lessmoment. The roads connecting Hosir with Kela-manga- 
lam and Denkani-k6ta are also important ;that to Tali less so. 
Quite recently the forest tract between Denkani-kdta and 
Pennaigaram has been opened up by the Ane-bidda-halla road, and 
a forest road also runs from Kundu-kita to Ayyir. 

There aro toll-gates at the Chinnar bridge, just outside Hosar 
on the Malar road, and at Salagiri on the Madras Trunk Road, 
and ferries over the Kavori at Dabbaguli and Anuguli. 

There are no industries of importance. Except in Hosir and 
Bérikai, there is very little weaving, The Hosir weavers are 
mostly Dévangas by caste, those of Bérikai are Sales. Most 
of the cloths worn are imported. Silkworms are reared at Béri- 
kai. Kamblis are made at Anchetti-Durgam, and also at Dévera- 
palli in the Bagalar Paloiyam. The latter are finer in texture than 
the former. Grass mats are supplied by Muhammadans, who 
import them. Date mats are made by Pariahs, Oddas and Védars, 
and baskets by Koravars. Bangles of glass were formerly made at 
Kela-mangalam, but the competition of importod goods killed 
the industry, Oil manufacture is confined to wild gingelly, pungam 
and castor. In Silagiri Palaiyam jungle-wood is converted into 
charcoal, and is exported to Bangalore in large quantities. 
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The Taluk is well supplied with weekly markets. There are 
shandies on Sundays at Kela-mangalam (taken over by the Taluk 
Board in 1887); on Mondays at Ballapalli (Taluk Board), Pattu- 
kottai and Tirtam ; on Tuesdays at Attimugam (‘Taluk Board) 
and Erudu-kéttai; on Weduesdays at Hosar (Taluk Board 1899), 
Bagaltr, Matagonda-palli and Véeppana-palli; on Thursdays at 
Mattigiri and Denkani-kota; on Fridays at Javulagiri (Taluk 
Board 1906), Silagiri (Taluk Board 1893) and Bérikai; on 
Saturdays at Tali (Taluk Board) and Uddana-palli. The average 
income for the 7 Taluk Board shandies is about Rs. 1,830. The 
most important market in the Taluk is Kela-mangalam, where from 
one to two thousand people congregate from Hosir, Dharma- 
puri, Palakddu and Kavéri-patnam. Here the dhall and rice of 
the Karamahal are exchanged for the ragi and beans of the 
Balaghat and a big trade in cattle is carried on. Nextin import- 
ance comes Ballapalli (between Denkani-kdta and Tali) frequented 
by people from the forest villages, who come to purchase salt, 
chillies, rice, cloths and kamblis. ‘This is also a market for 
eattle of the Mysore breed. ‘The grain trade of Hosir is chiefly in 
the hands of Kimatis at Hosir and Sélagiri, and Tamil Vaniyars 
at Denkani-kota. Cattle are purchased direct from the ryots by 
dealers from the low country. Rice and Bombay salt are im- 
ported from Bangalore, and cloths from Madras by rail via Malar, 
Gingelly-oil is imported from Kav6ri-patuam by Komatis. 

Anchetti-Durgam : a hill fort 3 miles eastward of Kela- 
mangalam, and about half a mile from the Kela-mangalam-Raya- 
kéta Road. It was strongly fortified in the days of Haidar and 
Tipu, and guarded Kela-mangalam against attack from below 
ghats. ‘The hill itself, a survey station, is 3,192’ in height; it is 
wedge-shaped, and on the south it is narrow and sheer. The ascent 
lies from the village of Anchetti-Durgam, the Péta of former 
days, slightly fortified with a slender stone wall, and built on a 
stony platform on the north flank of the hill, The ascent leads 
through some remarkable cleft boulders, 30’ to 40’ in height. 
There is not much space available on the summit, and very little 
remains of the original masonry of the fort. The place is 
pitifully overrun with prickly-pear and aloes. There is a small 
temple on top, with a stone /ngam and nandi; a natural cloft, in 
which water stands perennially, crosses the summit in a direction 
parallel to the main axis of the hill. 

Anchetti-Durgam was held by Tipu when the Third Mysore 
War began, and surrendered to Major Gowdie’s Brigade, along 


1A sketch of Anchetti-Durgam is given in Allan’s Views ix che Mysore Country, 
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with Nilagiri and Ratnagiri, between July 15th and 20th, 1791, 
prior to his famous attack on Raya-kita. It was garrisoned by a 
detachment of the 7th Madras Battalion!. Again in the Fourth 
War, Anchetti-Durgam surrendered along with Nilagiri to Major 
John Cuppage, commanding tho lst Battalion, 6th Regiment, on 
March 5th, 1799 2. 

Ankusagiri (altitude 3,038’) so called from its fancied 
resemblance to an elephant goad,° lies about 5 miles cast of Stlagiri, 
aud was the ancient capital of the Masti (Barikai) Poligars. The 
construction of Fort and Péta is said to have been begun by one 
Ankusa Rayalu, king of Kundani, who lost his kingdom to the Masti 
Poligar Chokka Gaudu.* Chokka Gandn completed the building, 
and, on the capture of Masti by Venkodji, Pedda Chokka Gaudu 
transferred the capital to Ankusagiri. Ankusagiri itself was lost 
to the Marathas a few yoars later, but regained with the help of a 
foree from Magadi. [u-4766-7 Ankusagiri was taken alter a 
fonr months’ siege by Haidar Ali, and the Poligar fled to tho 
Marathas at Chittoor, His capital was restored to him on tho 
conclusion of peace between Haidar and the Péshwa. On the 
advent of Colonel Smith, the Poligar threw in his lot with the 
English, and on Colonel Smith’s withdrawal, Haidar again 
attacked and took the capital, which remained in his and Tipu’s 
hands (except for a short interval during the Third Mysore War) 
till the arrival of Lord Harris in 1799. 

Tho Péta was protested on the south by the drug itself, and 
on tho north by a lesser hil known as Gaditha-Gutta, which bears 
traces of fortification. yen in the patmaish accounts the spot is 
spoken of as “ old viliage site,” but little remains to indicato the 
once important town, except a few potsherds and one or two grind- 
stones in a wilderness of prickly-pear. ‘here is a small temple 
dedicated to Timmariya, the ancestral deity of the Poligars’ race to 
the upkeep of which is allotted the village of Chinna-Sadanapalli, 


* Wilson IT, pp. 200-210, 

2 Beatson, p. 55, An interesting account of tho capture of Anchetti-Durgant 
on July 18,1791, is given on pages 182-5 of the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
July 1912. Tho hero of tho assault was Lieutenant Corner. The approach to 
tho Third Fort was eo strong that ‘five old women with brickbats might defy 
Lord Cornwallis in such a place.”” The writer states the best mode of attack” 
on such hill forte is “{o posh forward with guns at once and by firing at the 
lower walls till the numerous inhabitants retire up to the top of tho [Litls, when, 
elevating the guns, every shot striking amongst a crowd of people mixed with 
the garrison, the governors are overpowered by the cries of women and 
children, and are obliged to eurrender. ” 

3 The name is, acourding tu another version, said to be derived from “ Ankusa 
Raya,” a name belonging to several members of the Jagadeva Raya Dynasty, 

# Vide s. v. Barikai, pp. 126, 127. 
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yielding a revenue of about Re. 200. To the east is a level 
matdan, the mahd-navami bayil or parade ground where, on tho 
ninth day of Dasara, the Poligar used to review his troops, Every 
February 1 festival is held on the Péta site, at which some 1,000 
people congregate, and the poor are fed. ‘lhe sites and uses of 
former buildings? are still remembered, and the old names are 
preserved. In the lowest line of fortification is a gateway, 
leading to what was once the “ Palace” and “Durbar Hall,” 
with the “ Zenana”’ beyond it. The “ Hall of Audience ” is still 
marked by a few tiers of granite steps. 

The Durgam is said to have becn protected by seven lines of 
fortification, of which very little now remains, The summit is 
roughly of horse-shoe shape, very smooth, and, in the west, oast 
and south, very precipitous. 

On the top is asmall temple, and the remains of another 
“Palace” with a neatly curbed, toldi (cistern), and traces of 
brickwork of substantial character, the bricks being well burnt 
and exceptionally large, and the mortar excellent. When 
Ankusagiri was abandoned by the Poligir, its inhabitants 
migrated to the village of Bastala-palli, otherwise known as 
Ankusagiri-Kottur or Puthir, “ new town.” A few of the 
residents still enjoy Umbilikkai Inams, fiefs granted by the 
Poligars as a reword for military service ; these inamdars are of 
Védar caste, the ancient fighting caste of the country, to which 
the Kangundi Zamindar belongs. 

Bagaliir, head-quarters of the Palaiyam of that name, 
(population 2,325 in 1901, falling to 1,699 in 1911), lies on the 
Hostr-Malir road, on the right bank of the Pennaiyar. Hosir 
is 74 miles distant, Malar 13. From the left bank of the river a 
branch road runs to Bérikai, 7} miles, 

The Fort covers about 18:20 acres, and ig enclosed by a 
substantial earth rampart, measuring about 300 yards from east to 
west, and a little less from north to south, and a well defined 
moat, which was probably filled from the Chuckler’s Tank. At 
cach of the four corners is a big mound which served as bastion 
and watch-tower. The main entrance is in the centre of the eastern 
rampart, close to the road, and is elaborately protected by a double 
wall. 

The Fort contains but two dwelling houses, Most of the 
Fort site is let out for grazing. Shade is afforded by a grove of 
tamarind trees. ‘There are five temples, all of poor workmanship, 


1A Queen of “ Ankusa Riyalu”’ is said to have begun a Minikshi Temple 


which for sone reason or other was left unfinished, 
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one of them dedicated to Chidanatha, the family god of the 
Poligars, evidontly an under-study of the Chidanathésvara of 
Hosir, The annual feast of this deity in April or May is of some 
importance. In each corner of the Fort is a deep stone-revetted 
step-well, Towards the western rampart, irregular mounds of 
earth and a covered gateway mark the ruins of the Poligar’s 
Palace. Here are remains of stone terraces carved with elephants, 
ducks, and the mythical monster yal. Westagain of these 
mounds is a small raised maiddn covered with turf, said to have 
been used by the Poligirs for tournaments. 

The portion of the village which abuts on the river is not 
unpicturesque. Below the bridge (built in 1867) are the ruins 
of an ancient dam,! which ponds back the water in a perennial 
pool. The river bank south of this pool is lined with bathing 
ghata, and dotted with small mantapams and temples. N. W. of 
tho village, close to the bank, aro the tombs of former poligirs, 
and E, of the road are the ruins of a pretentious brick mansion, 
built by Mari-Nanjappa Nayanivaru. East of this, under a 
splendid banyan tree, isa matam, the temple-tomb of a saint named 
Narna Dasappa, in whose honour camphor and coco-nuts are 
offered by Nagarattu Chettis and Dovangas. 

The Palaiyam contains 89 villages, of which 28 are ‘* Whole 
Inams,”? enfranchised by the Inam Commissioner, the quit-rent 
on them being credited to Government. Of the remaining 61 

villages, seven were rented out by the 
Dry, Wet. Poligars (17) ViraeChadappa and (18) 


ACS. ACS. 


Uccupied ... 10,750 1,048; )Mari, Nanjappa on permanent leases ; 
Waste wu. 97,912 106 +s 7 
Inm |. 2341 438 the remaining are farmed on ordinary 


ryotwari tenure. The area under wot 
and dry for the 61 villages, as given by the Special Settlement 
Officer in a report of 1904, is shown in the margin.? The rovenue 
collected by the Poligar in Fasli 13138 (1903-4) was Is. 16,962, 
made up as follows :—~ 


Rs. 
1. Ryotwari.. * ws »» 14,856 
2, Permanently rented villages gy 360 
3. “ Ayilvar”’ Inams*.. oe 739 
4. Grass Pattas ae Re ne 784 
6. Tree-tax, churcoal, fees, etc. ive 208 


1 The upper reachcs of the Pennaiyir were formerly spanned by several 
auaikata, constructed probably in the palmy days of the Pilaiyam, but now in 
Three miles above Rigalor is» roined dum called the “ Akbar Anai.” 
B. P. (Rev. Sett.) No, 10 of 16th January 1905, 
31.0. Inams granted by the Poligar since 1800 on his own authority, but not 
recognised by the Inam Commissioner. 
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Grass pattas are considered revocable at will, and if a darkhaet 
is put in for the assignment of grass-land, the grass renter is given 
the option of relinquishment or assignment 

The Bagalatr Poligars) (unlike the Kanarese Poligars of 
Bérikai and Solagiri) arc Telugu Vaishnavas, and claim kinship 
with the Nayaks of Tanjore, the Kandiyan monarchs of Ceylon, 
the Rayas of Vijayanagar, the Jagadéva Rayas of Chennapatna and 
the Naraganti Poligars of Chittoor. Their Gurus are Telugu 
Smirta Brahmans, who enjoy the Inams of Buaira-sandiram, 
Mara-sandiram and Chenna-sandiram. 

The original seat of tho family was Hosur, which, according to 
tradition, was granted to the founder of the family, Gutalu 
Gurappa Nayanivaru, by the Raja of Ancgundi. 

According to the Poligar’s narrative, it was the sixth Poligar, 
Erri-Errappa I[, who selected the site of Bagalir on the banks of 
the Pennaiyar, and built a fort there, naming it the “Gate 
Town,” as it guarded his territory from invaders from the north. 

Of the next three rulers nothing is recorded, but in tho reign of 
(10) Evrappa IT, Hosar is said to have been captured by the Raja 
of Mysore, and the seat of the Palaiyam was, in consequenco, 
permancntly shifted to Bagaliir.* 

The next item of interest in the history of the Palaiyam is the 
advent of the Marathas, which the Poligar’s narrative dates in the 
reign of (14) Nanjappa ITI, 1758-78. The Marathas, it is said, 
levied a péshkash of 6,000 pagodas-from the Poligar in the belief 
that he was lord of Hosir, but the tribute was reduced to 2,000 
pagodas on proof that Hosar had heen annexed by Mysore. The 
incident is possible, as Haidar pledged Kélar District and the 
adjacent territories to the Marathas in 1767, and again in 1772, as 
security for the ransom of his kingdom. It was in 1760 that 
Haidar became master of the Baramahil and the upland Palaiyams, 
and it is said his vice-regent (probably his brother-in-law 
Makhdum Ali) was content with a péshkash trom Bagalir of 
2,000 pagodas, and that, with access of power, Haidar raised the 
tribute to pagodas 5,000. 

During the First Mysoro War the Bagalir Poligas, as vassal 
of Haidar, had a delieato game to play, Haidar was too fully 
occupied elsewhore to defend him against the British, and yet if ho 
sided with tho latter, they wore too weak to thwart Haidar’s 


* For the history that follows, I aim indebted tothe courtesy of Srimin 
Pattayam Krrappa Nayanivaru; material assistance haa also been given by 
M.K.Ry. H. Sampangi Ramayya. 

* Vor the earlier Poligars, and the capture of Hosar by the Mysoreans, 
gee pp. 137-8, 
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vengeance. He did wisely by offering no active opposition to the 
British, and at the same time protesting to Haidar, with perfect 
truth, that he was unablo to resist. As soon as Colonel Smith 
reached Araléri in June 1768, he learned that Makhdum Sahib 
had taken post under the walls of Bagalir. On the evening of 
June 28th Captain Cosby, with a light and well-equipped detach- 
mount, was ordered to beat up his quarters. “Owing to tho 
unexpected length (18 miles) and impediments of the route, the 
day had dawned before ho came in presonce of tho enemy, and 
after a vigorous effort, in which Makhdum sustained a trifling loss, 
Captain Cosby, percciving the attempt to be fruitless, desisted 
from the pursuit.” ! ‘The sequel was the capture of Hosir., In 
November of the samo year Bagalar was the scene of a terrible 
disaster to the British through which Colonel Wood, out-manceu- 
vred by Haidar who feigned an attack on Hosar, lost all his 
supplies, and was compelled to fight his way towards Klar, and 
was only saved from annihilation by the approach of Major 
Fitzgerald and the opportune delusion of Haidar that Colonel 
Smith was with Fitzgerald’s force, Tho story is told by Wilks.’ 


“ Bagalar, like most of the fortresses in that country above the rank of 4 
walled villago, had a little fort or citadel, the habitation of the chicf, his officers, 
and garrison, and @ walled town connected with it on one side, tho residence of 
the agricultural, commorcial, and mixed classes of the community ; and the pluce 
was garrisoned by one of the best corps in the service of Muhammad Ali, under 
the command of Captain Alexander. It had been found on trial that the gate of 
the potta was too narrow to admit the 18-poundors, and they weré accordivgly 
left with @ guard at the outside. Some of tho most portable of the stores were 
removed within the fort : tho mass of stores and baggage was deposited without 
much order in the streets, and the draught and carriaga cattle had chiefly taken 
shelter under the walls; but when the enemy's columns appeared, returning 
from Hostr, the cattle were driven with precipitation within the town, These 
apparent ramparte are generally no more than mere singlo walls of mnd from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, and not exccveding a cubit in breadth at the aummit. 
The gateway is converted above into a turret for musketry ; and if, at the 
exterior angles, there be other similar turrets, these, with the distant fire of the 
fort, hardly ever furnishing a true flanking defence, are considered a rospectablo 
protection againat cuvalry, which they are chiefly intended to resist. But it is 
evident, unless time be given for erecting platforms for musketry along the 
interior of the curtains, that the infantry without and within such ao line of 
dateuce are not far removed from a stato of equality, Haidar approached in 
sevoral distinct colamns, preceded by cannun and attended by pioneers and 
ladders to clear the breaches or surmount the walle, Captain Alexander 
personally directed his chief attention to the preservation of the 18.pounders, 
but on finding that the enemy had penotrated in the rear of both his flanka, he 
retreated with haste towards the fort. The officer left in charge had fortunately 
ordered the gate to be shut on the first moment of his perceiving an enemy 
within the petta wall; without this precaution everything must have been lost. 
The few sepoys that had been left within the fort now manned the ramparts 
with confidence, and kept up a brisk fire, which aesiated in preventing the enemy 


\ Wilka, Vol. 1, p. 849. * Wilks, Vol, J, p. 353. 
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from cutting off Captain Alexander's retreat. The camp-fullowers and many of 
the inhabitants, on perceiving the entrance of the cnemy, pressed into the petta 
towards the gateway of the fort, men, women, and children, driving camels, 
horses, and oxen, with the hope of obtaining admission, This was prevented by 
the precaution which has been stated, and a serno ensued too horritle for 
description: the heavier and more active animals pressed ferward on the weaker 
untilthey were pilad on each other in a mass of dead and dying, of which the 
human beings formed too large a proportion ; and the perils which ihe retreating 
garrison encountered in clearing this dreadful scene, to be drawn up by ropes 
into thu fort, were uot inferior to those which they austained from the pursuing 
enemy, Haidar made no attempt on the fort, but the 18-pounders were quickly 
put in motion, the mass of baggage in tho petia was placed upon his spare carts 
and tumbrils, but chiefly on the gun carriages, which were loadcd to the utmost 
that each could carry, and successively despatched ou the road tu Bangalore. 
‘Tho arrangenonts were completed, and the whole of his army nearly oat of 
sight, before Colonel Wood's return to lament tho loss of above two thousand 
human beings, an equal number of dranght and carriage bullocks, two 18-pound- 
ers, and uearly the whole of the stores, baggage, and camp cyuipage of bis 
army. On the 20tb he retnrned to repair one of the errors of his precipitation 
by throwing some ammunition and stores into'Hogur.” 


After the withdrawal of the British aud. the Peace of 1769, 
Haidar took his revenge on the unlucky Poligar, demanding a 
war indemnity of 15,000 pagodas. Before the indemnity was 
paid, Nanjappa II died, and his son (15) Chtidappa, unable to mect 
Haidar’s demands, became a fugitiyo till Lord Cornwallis’ invasion 
restored him to his ancestral possessions, which he held for the 
British till the Peace of 1792. On tho withdrawal of the British, 
Tipu promptly expellod the Poligar once moro, and the latter died 
in exile.) His son Muttu-Virappa was at the time residing in 
Kandy (Ceylon). On the arrival of Lord Harris’ army in 1799, 
the British recognised Nanjappa, @ younger brother of the absentee 
Muttu-Virappa, as regont, and Nanjappa is said to have rendered 
yeoman service to the British in the campaign which ended with 
the fall of Seringapatam. 

On December 20, 1799, Captain Graham issucd a sanad* in 
favour of the regent Nanjappa, fixing the péshkash at pagodas 2000, 
me amount eee Dy the sical ple 150 pagodas ou account 


1 Within a year, ie., in 1798 accurding to tho Poligat' s pairative., On March 
6th, 1799, however, General Harris issued an Istiar-niima to “ Chudappa Nayudu, 
Poligir of Bagalar ’’ to tho following effect :— 

“ Tipu Sultan bas determined to do injury out of severe enmity to the three 
Sarkars, the English, the Peshwa and the Nizam, with the help of the French, 
and hag intention to rule all countries and keep them under his control as soon 
os the French come. We have come to your zilla with all the forces. We have 
no intention to do injury to your people. On the other hand our intention is to 
protect you and do good to you in every way. On account of thia Lieut.-Culone} 
Alexandcr Read Bahadur has been appuinted as Subadar for the whole of Mysore, 
which is coming under the control of the Company,” 

* The Sanad declared that the Samastiinam had been annexed to the Company 
and placed in chargo of Nanjappa Nayudu, and that the pashkash should be 
paid at the Krishnagiri Treasury in fonr equal instahnents from February 
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CHAP. XV. of Sarishtadar’s pay. The total was convorted at Rs. 6,870-10-0, 


BAGALoa, 


In 1801 Muttu-Virappa returned from Ceylon, and was recognised 
by Government as Poligar, the Rogent Nanjappa being granted 
tho village of Kustana-palli as Inam. In 1802, Mr, David Cock- 
burn had the Palaiyam surveyed, and ho found the value of the 
land enjoyed by the Poligar himsclf, exclusivo of inams and other 
alicnations, to be Rs, 20,036-7-5, and he proposed to raise the 
tributeto Rs. 16,026-8-0, Tho Board, however, considorod that a 
péshkash which amounted to 80 por cent. of the assessment on the 
cultivated area was too high, and wero not prepared to extend the 
principles of Mitta Settlement to the Palaiyam. Tn 1809, and 
again in 1811, the Collector was directed to submit proposals for 
a pormanent settlement of tho Palaiyam, but the order was not 
given effoct to. 

In 1815 the Palaiyam was attached by Government for arrears 
of péshkash, and it remainedunder Government managoment till 
1823, when it was handed over to Vira-Chadappa, the eldest son 
of Muttu-Virappa. While under Government management the 
estate was surveyed and assessed (1818), and the padmash accounts 
(Fasli 1229 = 1819-20) were drawn up. In 1821 (Fasli 1281) a 
permancnt assessment (kayam-tirea) was fixed on each holding; 
and in the same ycar enquiries were made into Inam tenures, and 
the Inams of Karnams, Tottis and ‘I'alaiyaris were resumed, the 
emoluments of these village servants being commuted into cash 
payments. 

Vira-Chidappa was entrusted with Magisterial and Police 
duties, and there are several orders extant, issued by Mossrs. Orr 
and Gleig, directing him to apprehend thieves, to maintain 
detectives, to furnish the Hosar Tabsildar with peons, to report on 
robber gangs, etc,, and to assist genorally in maintaining the 
public security. 

Vira-Chidappa died in 1841, and was succeeded by his son 
(18) Mari-Nanjappa. ‘The latter speedily became involved in 
debt. In 1868, on a recommendation of the Inam Commissioner 
mado in 1861, a sanad was tendered to the Poligar, sottling the 
péeshkash in perpetuity. The Poligir. however, rejected tho offer, 


to June. The Poligiiy was ordered to make “Jari” nll inams recognised by 
Tipu ; ho was to assess fully any inams newly created within the previous three 
years by Tipu’s Amilder or Sarishtadar, and was asked not to collect taxos for 
articles exempted from Sdyar dues in the Biramahal. Further, “should any 
dispute arise in the interior of the Samagtanam, you should hold Panchayat and 
settle the same. You should conduct matters in accordance with the orders 
which we may issue on Sarkar business. You should keep Tahsali, Kavali, etc., 
and an establishment of 50 peons under your control under tho pay of the 
aforesaid Samnstinam and dismiss others. You need not keep a larger 


establishment.’’ 
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bolieving that the possession of a sanad would render it easier for CHAP. XV. 
his creditors to realise their claims against the estate. The conse- BAcaxir, 
quence of this refnsal was calamitous. The sequel to the litigation aes 
that ensued was the sale of the Palaiyam, in execution of a decree, 
on January 28, 1883, the purchaser being Kotta-Nanjappa Chetti, 
who was put in possession in February 1884, Meanwhile, in 1871. 
the Government, in resuming the right to lovy duties on salt, excise, 
looms, markets, ctc., allowed a reduction in the péshkash of 
Rs, 815~18-6, the demand falling thereby to Rs. 5,554-13~6. 
In 1885 the ex-Poligay Mari-Nanjappa died, and Govern- 
ment seeing “ no reason to depart from the principle decided upon, 
with regard to the treatment of unscttled Palaiyams which have 
passed away from the original holder’s families,” directed ‘ that 
the Bigaltir Palaiyam be fully assessed at the ordinary ryotwari 
rates”; that the péshkash demand on the estate pending survey 
and settlement be raiscd, with effectfrom ist July 1886, to 
Rs. 14,483, which represented the rental under the late Poligar’s 
management (Its. 16,092), less a deduction of 10 per cent. 
(Rs. 1,609) for the trouble of collections ; and that “tho Collector 
should not deal dircetly with the ryote so long as the estate stands 
registered in the name of another.’ In 1886 the purchaser 
“formally and finally agreed to take the Bagalir estate” on a 
péshkash of Rs. 14,483. 
Jn 1893 Errappa-Nayanivaru (aléus Vira-Chadappa), son of the 
last Poligar Mari-Nanjappa, repurchased the estate from the heirs 
of Kotta-Nanjappa Chetti, but he has not yot succeeded in pursuad- 
ing Goverament to reduce the péshkash to the original figure. 
The estate again came under Government management for arrears 
of revenue in November 1898, and in 1901 it was restored to 
Errappa-Nayanivaru on his liquidation of the arrears. 
Balakonda-Rayan-Durgam (shown on the survey maps pitaxonpa 
as “* Bol-Konda Drug”’) is a lofty hill, 3,046’ in height, lying 4 _RAvan- 
miles south-south-west of Ankusagiri, and about half a mile north eee 
of the spot where the Silagiri-Krishnagiri road dips in carnest to 
the plains (i.c., at the 167th mile from Madras). Itis the highest 
peak of the ridgo that here marks the limit of the Mysore Plateau, 
and stands like a sentinel guarding the Silagiri Ghat. The hill 
is ascended from the uorth-west, where relics of the old Pata can 
be traced. Remains of a rampart skirt the base of the bill, and 
another wall encircled the summit, but the ground-plan of the fort 
cannot casily be made out. There is a little temple on top, sacred 
to Balakonda-Raya-swami, the Vigraham of which has been taken 


1 According to the Rérikai tradition Sadanapalli Gaudu 11 of Lerikai built 
a temple at Bilakonda-Riyan-Durgam, and set up a Krishna Vigraham there, 
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to Kurabara-palli, at the foot of the ghat, and near at hand are a 
few ‘* Pagoda trees,” presumably planted to supply the temple 
with sweet-smelling flowers. It is believed that if any worshipper, 
who lacks issue, vows that if a son is granted him, his name shall 
be Balakonda, his prayer will be fulfilled. 

Bérikai, head-quarters of tho Palaiyam of that name, is a 
village of 2,501 inhabitants, situated about 7 miles cast of Kagalar, 
and 10 miles north-wost of Sulagiri. It is also connected by road 
directly with Malar Railway Station (152 miles). 

The village is picturesquely situated to the south of a large 
tank (the Pedda-Cheruva, as it is called), constructed, according 
to tradition, by Kuppammal, daughter of the fifth Poligar. Under 
tho bund it is believed that seven sugar-boiling-pans, full of 
treasure, are buried. 

The village is protected by a mud fort of the usual type, 
within which is the “ Palace” of the Poligar, a not very pre- 
possessing range of buildimgs. 

Bérikai ia noted for the rearing of silk-worms, an industry 
which gives occupation to about 30 Muhammadan households, 
Some 15 acres in the village arc cultivated with mulberry trees. 
The weekly shandy held on Fridays is not of much importance. 

Bérikai Palaiyam covera some 139 square miles (88,762 acres). 
It contains 170 villages, of which 95 are ryotwari, 35 rented, and 
40 are inam or sbrétriyam. The holdings in Fasli 1310 (1900-1) 
covered 16,724 acres and the net land revenue demand was 
Rs. 33,096. The péshkash under the sanad granted in 1873 is 
Rs, 7,190-10-6. 

The Palaiyam formerly possessed a wealth of forest growth, 
but during the regime of Puttanayya (1872-94) most of the tree 
growth in the northern portion of the estate was cut down and 
sold on the Kolar Gold Fields. There is still enough turing 
and pungam left, however, to feed the charcoal industry, which 
finds its market in Bangalore. The chief products are honey, 
wax, the seeds of Strychnos nuax-vomica, Pongamia glubra and wild 
eastor-oil, and the bark of Cassiu auriculata (avaram) and 
CU, fistula (konnai). Tho annual lease for gathering bark in 
Fasfi 1321 (1911-12) realised nearly Rs. 3,000, but this is an 
exceptional figure. Grazing fees form the chief item of forest 
revenue and have fetched nearly Rs, 5,000. But the total revenue 
for forests does not usually exceed Rs. 7,000. 

Bérikai and Silagiri were once united in the Palaiyam of 
Ankusagiri, which itself was an appanage of Masti. ‘The Poligars 


' The proceeds of pungam and tamarind are ercdited to Land Revenue, 
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of Ankusagiri, like the Zamindars of Punyanar, were Kanarese 
Lingayats.! 

Masti is a village in the Malar Taluk of Kolar District, 9 
miles south of Malar itself. Misti, according to Mr. Rice, 
“appears to have been founded in the 16th century by Chokka 
Babati, a petty chief from the neighbourhood of Conjeeveram, 
who fled to save his daughter from disgrace by the ruler of that 
country. Ic was summoned to Vijayanagar, where, having ren- 
dered some important military service, he was confirmed by 
Achyuta Raya in the possession of u territory yielding a revenue 
of 20,000 pagodaa, and made Masti his capital.” 2 

The sixth Poligir, Chokka Geudu IT, is said to have added 
Ankusagiri and Shlagiri to his Raj. Of him the family narra- 
tive relates— 


“This part of the country was then ruled by Ballila Rayalu and 
Ankusa Rayulu, Rajas of Vijayanagar,.and the places named were 
given to Chokka Gandu for bis,assistance to Balléla Rayalu in his 
contest with Kritapati Vijaya Rama Rayalu, then, attacking Madura, 
the victory, as usual, being dne tothe valour of the Poilgdr of Masti, 
Ankusagiri, according to this theory, isso numed from Ankusa-Rayaln, 
who erected a fort and petta on the durgam, which he held to be a 
suitable place for a capital, the chief town before this having been 
Dévar-Kundani, constructed by Kundini Rayalu, a former ruler, 
When Chokka Gaudu got possession of Ankusayiri, he completed the 
buildings in construction aud built a temple to Timmarayasdmi, 
whither, under the inspiration of a droam, ho brought an ancient idol 
from Gudisiidanapalle, said to have been so named Dbecunse the 
Devastinam was first built by Sahddéva, one of the Pandavas. his 
is the family God and the Samastdnam seal is made in its name.” 


These historical allusions are nebulous The Hoysala Ballalas 
ceased to oxist soon after 1800 A.D., though Kundani continued 
to be of importance under the First Dynasty of Vijayanagar. 
Buchanan *, however, refers to a Poligir of Denkani-kdta, who 
possessod a town named “ Balahully,” and took the title of 
Belalla Raya, and was ousted from his dominions by Jugadéva 


1 'fradition has it that they were originally Morasu-Kapu by caste, and that 
they were converted to the Lingayat faith in the time of Kempe Gaunivaru, 
after the bifurcation of the Samastanam into the Palaiyams of Berikai 
and Silagiri. ‘The family priests were, it is said, Tamil Vadagalai Ayyangars, to 
whom the villages of Madivalam in Salagiri and Pannapalli in Berikai were 
granted as Inatmea, 

2 Mysore Gazeiteer, 1897, Vol. II, p. 141. ‘his is corroborated by the 
traditioual history of the Masti Samastinam, peblished by Mr. LeFaun in 
S.D.M., Vol. II, pp. 189-192 (gaoted below). The name Chokkaniyan occurs, 
however, in inscriptions dating from 1296 to 13801 A.D. 

2 Buchanan II, p. 504. 
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CHAP, XY, Raya of Chennapatna.’ “ Ankusa-Raya” is the name of moro 
Bknizar, than one of the descendants of Jagadéva Raya I, the defender of 
a. Pennkonda.* “ Kritapati Vijaya Rama Rayulu ” must have been 
one of the ralers of the last Vijayanagar Dynasty, though which 
one is uncertain? The narrative seems to imply that Chokka 
Gauda IT acquired Stlagiri and Ankusagiri as a reward for 
assistance rendered to the Poligars of Chennapatna and Denkani- 
kota, at a timo when the latter wore throwing off their allegiance 
to the ruler of Penukonda, a set of circumstances that would fit 
in with the troubled period following the death of Venkata I in 
1614.4 
Chokka Gaudu’s son (7) Sadanapalli II is said to have reigned 
forty years, and it was in his time, apparently, that Silagiri was 
soparated from the Pilaiyam and given to his younger brother, 
Hiranya Gaudu.5 
The next Polizar-of. note is (12) Pedda Chokka Gaudu III, 
presumably the scion of a coHateral branch. In hia reign Misti 
was lost, “having boen taken after a four months’ siege by 
Vonkdji Rao, Sirdar of the Maratha forcea then at Kolar,” Shahji, 
Venkoji’s father, was made Governor of Kolar in 1689 by the 
Bijapur Govornment.® In 1674 Venkdji was master of Tanjore, 
The thirteenth Poligar, Sadanapalli Gaudu [V (Pedda Chokka 
Gaudu’s son) “ruled Ankusagiri for thirty-four years (1656- 
1690), and endeavoured to retrieve the fortunes of his house by 
an attack on Masti, in which he was defeated by the Maratha 
Sirdar, and lost his own life: and jthat of thousands of his follow- 
ers; on this, his family fled to Maharaja-gadai.” At the time of 
this disaster, Sidanapalli Gaudu’s brother, Kempé Gaudu, was 
in the house of his father-in-law, the Poligir of Magadi, and 
the marriage alliance with the powerful house of Magadi stood 
him in good stead. With the holp of the Magadi forces Kemps 
Gandu recaptured Ankusagiri, and ruled it for fiftoon years 
(1690-1705), after recalling his relatives from Maharaja-gadai. 
‘Tu the reign of his son (15) Kariyappa Gaudu ILI (1705-1750), 
Ankusagiri was invaded by Viranna, a General of Nanja Rajayya of 


1 Not necessarily Jagadeva Raya I. 2 Vido p. 169. 

3 Rima [If (third son of Virumala, the sorvivor of Talikota) marohed 
ayvainst Madura between 1584 and 1586. The allusion to Ankusa-Riya seems, 
however, to require a later date. Rama lV became Riya in about 1620 (Ep, 
Ind, VAI, Appendix IT, p. 16), hut no Madura oxpedition of his is recorded. 

4 Vide p. 170, 8.v, Jagadévi and foot-note, 

5 Mr. M.D. Cockburn, in a letter of 1822, attributes the bifurcation to 
Haidar, but the date he gives is antecedent to 1750, and cannot therefore be 


acoeptad. 
8 Rice, Mysore Gazetteer II, p, 136, 
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Mysore, who suffered defeat at thé hands of the Ankusagiri General, 
who mustered 200 horse and 8,000 infantry to the battle. Nanja Raj, 
infuriated at tho defeat, disgraced Viranna, and set ont to retrieve the 
disaster in person; on which, Kariyappa Gaunivaru, prudently 
thinking that the enmity of so powerful a ruler wag likely to rnin him, 
purchased peace by the cession of Perumil-palli and Karavanpalli, 
now amdni villages in the Hostr Taluk.” 

Chokka Gaudu IV reigned nine years (1762 to 1771), during 
which the Samasthanam was twice lost and regained. 

“ In 1766-67, Ankusagiri Dergam was taken after a four months’ 
siege by Haidar’s forces, and the Poligar fled to Chittoor, where he 
took refuge with Achanna Pandit Raoji. Soon after this the Peshwa 
Madhu Rao * halted at Sira, to which Ankusagiri was then attached 
on an expedition against Mysore. Chokka Gaudu IV gave his 
adherence to the Peshwa’s cause, and was rewarded, on conclusion of 
peace, by the restoration of Ankusagiri, for which the Peshwa granted 
a sanad, pishkash being payablo to him.” 

‘In 1768, on the arrival of Colonel Smith; the Poligdr, who had 
an old grudge against Haidar, paid his respects to tho British 
Commander, who gave him part of his forces to attack Haidar. The 
Poligary mado such good use of this assistance that he annexed 
Krishnagiri, Denkani-kéta and Ratnagiri. But, on the conclusion of 
peace, the English forces were withdrawn and the Poligar was left 
out in the cold. FElaidar immediately provceded to settle old scores 
with him by taking Ankusagiri, the Poligar taking refuge with the 
English at Ambir, At this juncturethe Peshwa again came to Kolar 
and Betamangalam; there Chokka Gaudn joined him and got some 
troops, to assist him in attacking Haidar,...Im this at first he had a 
partial success ; but fell into the tiger’s claws near Silagiri and was 
taken prisoner, his army being dispersed.” 

“Peace ensuing (1772) between Haidar, and the Marathas, the 
late Poligdr’s son (18) Kempd Gaudu IV (1771-1813), got a sanad 
from the Peshwa for his old Samastanam; but his post seems to have 
been a sineouro, as Haidar kept his gains, and Kempd Gaudu fled to 
Ambir. On the approach of Lord Conwallis in 1792, the Poligar 
agreed to hold Ankusagiri and Masti again under tribute to the 
English ; but on the conclusion of peace, Ankusagiri fell into the 
Sultan’s hands, and Kemps Gaudnu had to retire into English territory, 
where he was told off to keep an eye on Tipu’s movements, taking 
up his residence at Kangundi. When the war of 1799 broke out, he 
went to Bérikai, and thence joined General Harris, then advancing on 
Seringapatam, by whom he was restored to office; since then the 
Poligdrs have resided at Bérikai. The claim to Masti being put 
aside, Captain Graham, the Assistant Collector of the Baramahal, 
gave a sanad for the Palaiyam, fixing the péshkash at pagodas 2,680 
(Rs. 7,941).” 


1 Madhu Raos’ date is 1671-72, 
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‘CHAP. XY. The management of the Palaiyam was then assumed by 
Braikar. Government, who eventually permitted Puttanayya, otherwise 
<7: called Virabhadra Rao, a younger brother of Appu Rayalu, to 
succeed. A sanad was granted him in 1873, and his tenure lasted 
to 1894, when he died, leaving a widow and an infant son Vira- 
Chokka Rao. The Palaiyam was at once taken over by the Court 
of Wards, but on February 17, 1907, Vira-Chokka Rao died 
before attaining his majority. Litigation followed, and tho 
eatate is now (1912) under the management of a Receiver appointed 
by the District Court. 

Brrra- Betta-mugalalam, asmal! village in the heart of the Mélagiri 
MUGALALAM. platean, enclosed between the Sanat-kumara-nadi, the Ane-bidda- 
halla and the Tirumalavadi valleys. It is of little interest, except 
for the attempt of Col. F. G. Shaw to start an estate near the 
hamlet of Siddipuram. Glenshaw isa park-like clearing, many acres 
in extent, level, grassy, dotted here and there with some splendid 
trees, and encircled with forest and rocky peaks. The remains of 
Col, Shaw’s bungalow. are still visible, and he is said to have 
resided here for three years with his family. The place was 
abandoned at the time of the Great Famine. The work of the 
planter is seen in the varied flora of the surrounding glades, 

and here and there a chance coffee tree is met with. 

The villagers arc Vellikai Vellalars ot the Raya-kita Gadi, 
and the existence of a stone oil-mill' and a stone Balipitam near 
the shrine of Hanuman suggest that Col. Shaw was not the first to 
open up this charming spot. “In fact, this plateau must at one time 
have been thickly populated, as is evidenced by the remains of 
Mélagiri Fort. some four miles due uorth of Glenshaw. The 
way thither lies betweon the Ayyur and Maranda-halli Reserves, 
through the villages of Mikkana-kere and Kuridi-nattam. The 
clearings and terracings round these villages, and the tanks and 
wells, prove that these villages were once much larger than they 
now are. After quitting Kuridi-nattam, the path dips into a cool 
shady evergreen forest, and emerges on to the bare rock glacis 
that always marks the approach to a bill fort. ‘The fort is the 
largest, and perhaps the worst built, in the District. The 
ramparts are for the most part made up of facings of rough 
unhewn stones, piled up anyhow, with loose rubble between, The 
citadel is protected by a rampart, which is little more than one 
foot thick at the top, and has a platfurm seven or cight feet wide 
behind it. ‘he bastions, both of the main fort and of the 
citadel, are square. The stones are lichen-covered, and the place 


1 Stune olemilly aud a lurge Siva ‘Temple are to be found in the Tirupe 
pattar Javadis, in a spot now far rewote trom either Brahmans or Viniyars, 
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is unusually free from prickly-pear. To the west the fort is 
protected by a shoer precipice overlooking the hamlet of Kuchn- 
vidi and the Denkani-kota plateau. To the north the ground 
slopes sharply to a saddle, beyond which is another fortified hill, 
an outlier to the Mélugiri plateau. On tho saddle, it is said, was 
once lovated the Old Péta, with a sendai-vithi (market street). 
To the south-east a large clearing on a natural terrace marks 
the site of Bennattam village, now deserted. The viow in all 
directions is magniticent, 

Biligundlu, a tiny settlemont of Christians, who cultivate no 
lands, and whose livelihood depends entirely on cattle-breeding 
and fishing. In the adjoining “ unreserve” are traces of terracing, 
which show that the spot was once the centre of a good-sized 
village. Biligundlu belongs to Manchi ¢araf, and it was formerly 
important as the point where the Anchetti route from the 
Balighat deboushes on the Kavirie-Qn the opposite bank of 
the Kavari, a few miles lower down the rivor, is the site of 
Alambadi, once the capital of powerful Poligars,' but now a 
tangle of prickly-pear. Presumably the Alambadi Poligars 
levied blackmail on the traffic that passed up and down the 
Anchetti and neighbouring ghits. A Taluk Board ferry was 
lately located at Biligundlu, but the tvatlic is very slight, for there 
are no villages on the Coimbatore sitle of the river within a 
wide radius. 

Denkani-kota is situated at the junction of three roads, 
which connect it with Tali (10 miles), Hostir (16 miles) and Kela- 
mangalam (8 miles), A fourth road runes south to Kundu-kota 
(8 miles), the head of the Anchotti Ghat, 

The town, like Hosir, is tripartite, and consists of (1) the 
New Pata, (2) the Old Péta and (8) the Fort. 

The Now Péta is well and regularly laid out. The shandy 
site is south of the town on the Kundu-kota road, and adjoining 
it is an excellent camping ground. 

The Old Péta, or Car Town, which lies to the south-east of 
the New Péta, was at onc time thickly inhabited. It now 
contains barely a dozen houses, tenanted chiefly hy Ayyangar 
Brahmans interested in tho temple worship. The four principal 


1 «The Poligars of Alambidi were called ‘ Aralappa Naidus,’ and were of the 
Bui (Boya) caste, who among the Telugus are the bearers of palanquins. They 
were troublesome ruffians, who possessed the rough country on both sides of the 
Kayéri as it descends the ghits, until the last of them . . . was hanged by 
Haidar’s Brahman Amildar of Kavéripuram ** (Buchanan F,, p.420), Alambadi 
atill givea its name to the local breed of cattle (vide supre Vol. I., p. 84), For 
Alambidi Taluk, vide p, 107, footnote, 
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streets of the Old Péta were laid out in a regular square, surround- 
ing the famous Vishnu Temple of Betraya-swami, which enjoys a 
tasilik allowance of Rs. 1,820 odd per annum. The Temple 
compound is about 135’ broad (north to south), the southern 
wall is 203’ long and the northorn wall is 244’ long. The shrine 
of the goddess is south-west of the main shrine, an unusual posi- 
tion. South-east of the main entrance is a large teppa-kulam, 
about 220’ square. The Car festival is held in Chittrai (April- 
May, 12 days aftor the Telugu New Year’s Day), and about 6,000 
persons used to resort to it, but plague has killed its popularity. 
The old Car, which was of the usual six-wheeled type, and 
required 1,000 persons to movo it, was accidently destroyed by fire 
in 1906, and a new Car was built in 1909, A large number of 
tho inhabitants of the villages round Denkani-kita are named 
Bétraya in honour of the god. 

The Fort is well situated on high ground, commanding the 
approaches from Tali, Hosir, Kela-mangalam and Anchetti. In 
shapo it is an elongated rectangle, the longer sides running north 
and south. Its northern face is close to, and parallel with, tho 
Tali road, west of its janetion with the road from Hosur. The 
western rampart runs as fat as the Big Tank, from which part of 
the moat could be filled, Old maps sbow the fort to have been 
built in three sections. This probably accounts for the unusual 
shape of the general plan, the northern compartment being a 
recent addition. A good deal of the rampart was demolished and 
levelled at the time of the Great. Famine. Within the fort limits 
are a few straggling houses and temples. 

Denkani-kota formerly was the seat of an independent Poli- 
gar, who took the title, according to Buchanan,’ of Ballala Raya, 
but had no connection with the Hoysala Ballalas. The title 
Ballala Raya is said to have been derived by the Poligar from 
the village of Balahalli (or Balla-palli) an important market 
8 miles south of Kakkadasam, the half-way village between 
Donkani-kota and ‘Tali. The Poligar was ousted from his domi- 
nions by Jagadéva Riya of Chennapatna, whose successors were 
in their turn expelled by the Mysore Odeyars.? Denkani-kota 
surrendered to Captain Cosby in July 1768, shortly after the fall 
of Hosir.* 

Gummalapuram, “ The City of the Lotus,” once the site of 
a large town, now a petty poverty-stricken village of little over 
1,100 inhabitants, situated 5 miles north of Tali, on the Anekal 


1 Buchanan 1I, p. 504. 
* Of. the traditions of the Bérikai Palaiyam, above, p. 126, 
§ Wilson I, p. 256. 
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road. Itis said to have been once adorned with 101 templos.’ A 
temple to “ Chénu-Miri-amman,”’ on the outskirts of the village, 
is reported to have been at one time in the heart of the town. 
Near this temple ia a curious slab, carved with a representation of 
a boar-hunt with dogs. Close to this a new temple, in the form 
of a modern shed, has been erected to “Plague Mari-amman.” 
Near this are two fine stambhams, about 3 yards apart, one carved 
with a Wandi, the other with Pillaiyar, which aro said to have 
been part of a sacred swing. A short distance to the west are the 
temples of Narasimha and Dévagirisvara, each of which enjoys a 
small taxsdék, Tho “caves” are about a mile away. What useful 
purpose they served is not known. Porhaps they were the abode 
of Rishis, perhaps they were used for refuge, or for storing 
treasure. Not far from the caves is a large matam, with a shrine 
to Virabhadra, a large building, once the residence of the Lingayat 
Guru. Gummalipuram is famed forthe: festival held in Septem- 
ber to Gauramma, the mother of Vignésvara,. Even now some 2 
to 8,000 persons are said to attend the Jitrai, and, before plague 
camo, the numbers reached 10,000, The temple is‘a very small 
one, and there is no image to Ganramma; on feast day an image 
is made of mud from the tank, and, after the oxpiry of a month, 
the image is thrown back into the tank. Gummalipuram is said 
to have boon the residence of 770 Lingayat Rishis. 

Hosir, the head-quarters of the Taluk and of the Sub- 
Collector’s Division, was formerly a place of military importance, 
for it commands all lines of communication between the 
Baramahal and Mysore. In fact, any force advancing from the 
low country by the Raya-kota or Silagiri Ghat roads, or even by 
the Anchetti tract, or through the rough country betweon 
Véppana-palli and Borikai, must pass within easy striking 
distance of Hosir. Hosir is conneoted by a good straight road 
with Bangalore (25 miles) on the north-west, and with the railway 
station of Malar (20 miles) on the north-oast. Beyond Malar the 
road continues to Kolar. Tali is 17 miles distant, Kela~-mangalam 
12, Denkani-kota 16 and Raya-kota 21. It is hoped that Hosar 
will shortly be connected by rail with Bangalore. 

The name Hosir is the Kanarese equivalent for “ New 
Town.” It is variously mis-spelt ‘“ Oossoor,” “ Oussoor,” 
“ Ussour. “ Usur” or “ Ussur,” 

Like Denkani-kota Hostr consists of (1) the New Pata, 
(2) the Old Péta (Chadavadi) and (3) the Fort. 


1 A more moderate version tells of 101 temples, tankw and caves. 
a-A 
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The New Pata is situated on the sloping ground east of the 
stream which carries the surplas water of the Rama-Nayakkan 
Tank. It consists of two main streets (Kachéri Street and 
Kammala Street), which run east and west, and aro cut at right 
angles by the Maltir-Mattigiri road. The place is, on the whole, 
badly and irregularly built, The frequent visitations of plague 
have not encouraged the building of good houses. Moreover, the 
town is feverish. Some of the inhabitants, disgusted with living 
in make-shift shanties during the annual plague exodus, have 
begun to erect new houses on the higher ground along the Maltr 
road. It would probably be a good thing for the goneral health, 
if most of the oxisting site were abandoned. Proposals have been 
made for opening np a new town-site, the locality selected being 
on the higher ground east of the Mattigiri road. The town itself 
is between 2,850" and 2,900’ above sea level, the Pagoda Hill 
being 3,126’. 

The public buildings of the Péta are poor and antiquated. 
The old Taluk Kachéri was built by Mr. M. D. Cockburn in 
1825-26. Itisto be replaced by a more up-to-date building to be 
erected on the high ground behind the hospital. Tho Sub-Jail is 
inconveniently isolated from the Taluk Office and the Police 
Station. The primary school and the Police Station, at the east 
end of Kachéri Street, originally formed one building, in which 
the District Munsif held his Court. The main school building is 
an improved Orr’s Choultry. The whole Péta presents a depres- 
sing aspect of desolation and decay, the only redeeming feature 
being the gigantic coco-nut palms which line the main streets, 

The D.P.W. bungalow at Dinnir, half-way to Mattigiri, 
is in a higher and healthier situation. At Dinnir is also located 


the quarters and office of the Inspector of Salt and Abkari for 


Hosir Circle. 

A dispensary was opened on March 19, 1824, in a building 
now used by the Taluk Board as 8 store-room, situated north of 
the town, on the Bangalore road. It was placed in charge of the 
Medical Officer of the Remount Depot, assisted by the Hospital 
Assistant attached to the Sub-Collector’s Office. The appointment 
of a second-class Hospital Assistant was sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment, who supplied instruments and a year’s medicinos gratis. 
The dispensary was supported by voluntary subscriptions, and 
managed by a local committee, of which the Sub-Collector was 
President, A grant-in-aid of Rs. 500 was sanctioned by the 
Hostir Local Fund Board towards the expenses of maintenance. 
The present hospital was begun on May 25, 1875, and opened 
m July of the following year. The building is on the slope of the 
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hill castward of the Rama-Naiyakkan Tank. The wards are CHAP. XV. 
ill-ventilated, and infested with Avopheles from the tank. The  Hosétr. 
institution was placed in charge of a Civil Apothecary from ae 
July 1, 1878, 

South of the hospital is a little Anglican church, built by local 
subseriptions about 1874, and handed over to the 8S.P.G. Mission. 
Mission work did not, however, flourish under the auspices of that 
‘Society, and in July 1908 the building was tent tothe London 
Missionary Society, who had shortly before started work in the 
town under the Rev. George Wilkins. A Mission Tlall, to be used 
for preaching, lectures, and as a reading-room, is under coustruc- 
tion in the heart of the town, the foundation stone having 
been laid on February 16, 1912. 


The population, owing to the ravages of famine and plague, 


1s7l.. =e. 6,860 ©Shows little sign of progress. Figures 
188L se 5,869 for the last four decades are given in 
al ah ee a yen the margin. A little over one-ninth 
| ee 5.913 of the population is Muhammadan. 


The water-supply, in times of drought, is execrable. The 
Rama-Nayakkan ‘Tank is the main souree, and it is alleged that the 
recent acquisition of the upper tanks of Jigar and Panapalli by 
the Remount Depot has materially diminished its supply! A 
scheme has been drawn up for constructing a reservoir on the 
Swarna-mukhi River, and supplying the town with pipe water at 
a cost of Rs. 80,000, but the expense was considered prohibitive, 

The Old Péta, or Car Town, lies south-west of the New Town, ova pata. 
at the foot of the Pagdda Hill. It is called Chidavadi from the 
God Chidanathédsvara, who presides over the Hill, and for whose 
worship Chiidavadi exists. The village is now almost deserted, 
but it is none the less picturesque. The broad quadrangular Car 
Street is now a grassy lawn, fringed with majestic coco-nut palms, 
In former days the street was lined with scores of chattrams for 
the lodging of pilgrims, but these are now all ruined. A few 
mantapams and shrines, for the ase of god and goddess during 
the festival, are still intact, and a few huts still cluster round the 
Teppa-kulam, whereon, once a year, Siva and Parvati are honoured 
with a torch-light carnival. The shrines and temples on the hill 
itself are disappointing. The main entrance to the Temple 
precincts was begun on a colossal scale, but the work was aban- 
doned as soon as the lintel was reached, and instead of a majestic 
tower, an absurd toy gopuram a fow feet high, of brick and plaster, 


1 Vide G.O. No. 1346 I., dated Ist Ootober 1908, 
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has been perched on top. It is the gopuram which surmounts the 
porch leading to the inner prakdram that forms so conspicuous 
a landmark for all the country side, but the dignity of this 
structure at close quarters is entirely marred by a hideous brick 
and plaster bull in the foreground, conceived and executed in the 
worst of modern taste, The T'emple enjoys a fasdik allowance of 
Res. 1,400 odd. 

Viewed at a distance, the Temple Hill is undoubtedly pictur- 
esque. ‘here is a drawing of it by Henry Salt in Lord Valentia’s 
Travels, two by Lieutenant James Ilunter in his Pecturesque 
Scenery of Mysore (1805) and another by Thomas Daniell in 
Orme’s Twenty-four Views of Hindustan (1804). 

The car of Chiidandtha-swami is one of the largest in the 
District. It has recently beea provided with steel axles of 
English manufacture, at a cost of Re. 2,400, and new wheels at 
a cost of Ra, 1,000. It is provided with stoel-chains, by which it 
is dragged round the four square streets of Chidavadi. Tho 
carvings are elaborate, and exceptionally obscene. ‘The annual 
festival is held in March or April, when a large concourse of 
people foregather ond draw the car. 

The maintenance of the pagoda afterwards devolved on the 
Bagalar Poligdrs, and then on the British Government, which 
commuted the Inams into a fasdik of Re, 1,400-2-6 per 
annum, and finally the temple was veated in Dharmakartas. 

The Fort, which lies west of the town, and north of the Rama- 
Nayakkan Tank, is large andwell built. “Tipu, like his father, 
respected the skill of foreigners in matters of fortifications, and 
either hired their services or, when captives, compelled them to 
assist in strengthening his forts. Amongst the number was a 
certain gentleman called Hamilton, supposed to be a Captain 
Hamilton of the Engineers, who is credited with constructing 
the Hosur Fort, and whose death has by some been ascribed to 
the anger of Tipu at finding that the Fort was exposed to fire 
from the Pagoda Hill: bat this is not the case. Hamilton and 
two other prisoners were massacred on the approach of Lord Corn- 
wallis’ army in 1791. A thrilling talo, under the title of ‘A Pair 
of Compasses,’ appeared, from the pen of Mr. D, 8. White, in the 


1'Yhe above I owe to Mr. J. 3, Cotton, 1.0.8., who writes of Danicll’s 
drawing “ This view of Oosoore was taken from an adjacent hill. At the lime 
Daniell made the drawing, there was an encampment which is represented in 
the distance. It consisted of a detachment of Lord Cornwallis’ army, com- 
manded by Major Woodburne of Madras, In the foreground to the right is the 
entrance to a pagoda.” ‘This view is No, l4in Part IT of Daniell's Oriental 
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pages of the Madras Atheneum, in the seventies. Mr. White, 
when at Hosir, was struck by the unusual spectacle of a native 
mason using a pair of compasses, and learnt from the owner that 
his father had been working ander Hamilton or ‘ Ambuton’ on 
the fort, and had struck up a considerable friendship with him. 
According to his account, there was only one other prisoner, a 
youth of about 17, supposed to have becn a midshipman; and, on 
orders coming from Tipu for the assassination of the prisoners, 
the Killedar reluctantly proceeded to carry them into effect. 
The populace are said to have mourned greatly over the news, 
and to have accompanied the victims with every expression of 
sorrow to the place of execution, outside the town. Here, 
Hamilton, on taking leave of his native friend, gave him this 
pair of compasses, all that he had to give, and told him to keep 
them as a memorial, and hand them down as an heirloom in his 
family, which be did. The younger man suffered first, Hamilton 
kindly sparing him the additional pang of witnessing his own 
death, and the elder bravely submitted to hia fate, the heads of 
both being hacked off by the village chuckler. Any one whe 
has seen the little round-headed knife of a chuckler, something 
like a cheese-cntter in miniature, can imagine the abominable 
barbarity superadded to the crime of murder. When the terrible 
scene was over, Hamilton’s trusty friend, like a truc mason as he 
was, begged the bodies of the Killedar, and gave them sepulture 
in his own field, where some crumbling bricks indicated the site 
to Mr. White. The story being brought, in 1876, to the notice 
of the Collector, who happened to be at Hosir, the grave was 
found about one and a half miles from Hosir, on the side of the 
Wddana-palli road; and opened in view to giving the remains 
Christian burial. When the medical subordinate examined the 
bones, he found the skeleton of a very powerful man, conjectured 
to have been Hamilton, in perfect preservation. There was 
a smaller skeleton supposed to be that of the midshipman, 
and a thigh bone which could not be accounted for. As some 
doubt, therefore, was thrown on the identity of the remains, 
they were reverently returned to their old resting place, where 
they are likely to slumber undisturbed until the Great Day. 
Had it been known that, as Thornton records, there were three 
victims, the matter would have been explained, and further search 
would probably have revealed the rest of the third skeleton.” ! 
The Fort site is not badly chosen for defensive purposes, 
The southern rampart is partially protected by the hama- 
Nayakkan Tank, from which the moat can be flooded. The wet 


1 §.D.M., Vol, II, pp. 169, 170. 
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lands under this tank in the rainy season would render dangerous 
any approach from the east, and in the dry season would, with 
the help of the artificially sloped glacis which separates it from the 
eastern rampart, afford a clear field, devoid of cover, for musketry 
fire. To the north the ground slopes towards the Chinnar valley, 
and to the west towards the Arasanatti lank, forming in each case 
anatural glacis. Under modern conditions, however, the Fort 
would be untenable, for its interior would be exposed to artillery 
firo from the Chidésvara hill, Each of the outer ramparts is 
about 300 yards in length, the ditch is deep and wide, and the 
glacis carefully levelled. The chief entrance was at the north-east 
corner, but the elaborate fortifications which defended it have 
been dismantled, and the plan is diffieult to trace. The inner 
side of the main defences is honey-combed with bomb-proof 
chambers, which would provide a large foree with granaries, 
magazines and barracks; 

On the southern face, immediately over the moat, is the 
rosidence of the Sub-Colleetor, now Government property, having 
been purchased from Mr. Brett, who built it (1861-4) after the 
designs of Mr, Latham,c.e. Mr. Brett built it when Collector 
of the District, of which Hostr was then the head-quarters, the 
Sub-Collectorate being atSalem; but, shortly after its completion, 
the head-quarters of the District were transferred to Salem. The 
house is supposed to have coat something like a lakh and seventy 
thousand rupeos: but Mr, Brett kept no accounts after the expen- 
diture exceeded a lakh. The cost of the chunam alone was 
Rs, 17,000. The house and grounds were purchased by Govern- 
ment+in 1875 for Rs. 10,000, ands ome years previous, Mr. Shaw 
of the Remount Depot could have got it for Rs. 7,000, which 
would almost be covered by the sale of the woodwork alone. 

The house is commonly called “ Kenilworth Castle,” from 
which the design is said to be adapted.? Its chief features are a 
lofty tower, which forms a picturesque feature of the landscape 
for miles around, and a large central hall with a beautiful 
Italian clear-story roof. Unfortunately the foundations are 
insecure,® the beauty of the place is marred with unsightly rods 
and clamps, which pin and truss together the weaker parts, and 
there is always the risk that the whole buildiug may collapse and 
tumble over into the moat. 


1 Vide G.O, No, 746, deted 18th June 2874, 

? 1b is also called “ Brett's Folly,” 

® The raupart is “nade ground,” and no provision can be made to coun- 
teyact the lateral thrust on the moat wall due to the aupermcumbent weight of 
the building. 
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The house is approached through the southern rampart by a 
stone bridge which spans the moat and connects the compound 
with the Tali road. One of the outlying guest bungalows has 
been converted into the Sub-Collector’s Court House. Another is 
set apart for the meetings of the Taluk Board. Two or three 
Government stallions are accommodated in the Sub-Collector’s 
stables, and the huts of the salustries and their families arc close 
hy. Opposite the servants’ quarters is a solidly built temple to 
Kottai-Mari-amman, where pija is performed on Tuesdays and 
Fridays with musical accompaniments, and goats and sheep are 
sacrificed almost daily by the pious villagers. Most of the 
compound is eultivated with Aardlz grass, of which, in a 
favourable scason, two or cven three crops may be gathered. 
There are two superb specimens of the umbrella thorn in the 
compound. Within the main rampart is an iuner fort, about 100 
yards square, of the simple type to be found all over the Balaghat. 
This perhaps represents the original structure.which Hamilton was 
called upon to improve. Ita walls are roughly parallel with 
the outer ramparts, and at the north-west corner is the usual mound 
of earth, the jendi-médu or flag-staff battery. Within this inner fort 
is the Sub-Collector’s Office, a plain low building, forming three 
sides of asquarc. At the south-west angle au old mantapam has 
been built into the structure. In Mr, Brett’s time this building 
was the Collector’s Office. North of the main fort, where the 
stables now stand, was an Agraharam, and on each side of the 
“gateway the remains of a temple still stand. the Vishnu temple 
to the west, and the Siva temple to the east. The former 
(Rama-Dévaru Temple) is no longer used, the god having been 
transferred in 1891-2 to the Péta (Kammala Street). Piya is 
still held in tho Siva temple once a week. 

South-west of the Fort isthe tomb of Walter Elliott Lockhart, 
Collector of Salem, who died at Hosir on January 30, 1850, at 
the age of 49. Lockhart’s memory is honoured also by a cenotaph 
monument in Salem Cemetery. 

Hostr is said to have heen founded by Gitala Gurappa 
Nayanivirn, the first of the Baigalir Poligirs, who built a fort, 
a palace and several temples, and planted the hamlets of Mut- 
turayan Jibi and Suunapu-ralla Jibi, to guard the fort on the west 
and uorth respectively. The Rama-Nayakkan Yank, which 
guards the Fort on the south, was built by Rima, a great-grandson 
of Gurappa, and the Chandrambudi Tank by Rama’s son Chandra- 
Sékhara. Chandra-Sékhara’s son Erri-Errappa in turn built an 
anaikat across the Swarna-mukhi River (or Chinnar as it is now 
called) to the north of Hostr. According to Wilks,’ Hosar was 


1 Wilks, Vol, I, p. 35. 
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taken from one “Chender Senker” by Kantivava Narasa Raja 
in 1654, The Poilgar’s narrative, however, assigns the loss of 
Hostr to the reign of Errappa Il, a great-great-grandson of 
Chandra-Sékhara.!’ To Errappa IT is ascribed the construction of 
the Chidanathésvara temple. After the expulsion of the Poligars 
by Kantirava Narasa, Hosiir continued under Mysore dominion 
till the wars of Haidar with the British. 

In 1760 Tlaidar despatched Makhdum Ali to reduce the 
Baramahal, and en route the Poligir of Anekal. Presumably 
Hosiir was independent of Mysore at this time, and was restored 
to Mysore rule by Makhdum Ali’s campaign. 

The British entered Hosair for the first time under Col. 
Campbell on July 11, 1768. The garrison offercd no effective 
resistance. In the November following, Hostr was attacked by 
Haidar. This attack drew Col. Wood from the neighbourhood 
of Kélar, and led to the loss.of most of his supplies by Haidar’s 
counter-stroke at Bagalir. During Wood’s retrcat towards Kolar, 
the Hosur garrison might have created a useful diversion, but did 
nothing. Hostr must have been recaptured by Haidar soon after, 
for the only conquests left to the British by the end of the year 
were Krishnagiri, Kolar and Venkatagiri. Hosir was again 
abandoned by its garrison to the British under Major Gowdie in 
Jnly 1791, The retreating Mysoreans laid a train for blowing 
up the magazines after the entrance of the British troops.’ 
Fortunately the plan failed. The place was then garrisoned!by a 
regiment of Bengal sepoys and a detachment of Bengal ortillery. 
The fort was handed /back to Tipu after the treaty of 1792, In 
the campaign of 1799 Hosiar js not even mentioned. 


Host was a halting place, in the time of Haidar, on the road 
from Arni to Bangalore, and is spoken of in the “ Memoirs” 
as “a pleasant little town, surrounded by a strong stone wall, with 
turrets, and situated in the midst of extensive paddy fields.” 4 


The following account of Hostr in 1809 is given by Col, 
Welsh :— 


“Moving on through avery good road, thirteen miles, the Colonel still 
accompany ing us, we reached a bungalow in ihe fort of Oosoor, built by the last 
Commandant, the Jate Major Muirhead. This fort is a perfect ruin, but the 
fragments record its former importance ; it had two entire walls of solid masonry, 
one within the other, and a stone connterscarp and wet ditch with two large 


1 the Poligir’s narrative gives the date of Errappa IT as 1614-74, which is 
possible. Perhaps some confusion has arisen between Errappa IT and Errappa I, 
son of Chandra-Sekhara, who is credited with the founding of Bigalar, Na 
material is available by which the Voligir’s dates can be verified. Another 
account dates the loss of Iosur in 1667, see B.P., Land Revenue, No, 311, dated 
6th June 1883. 
2 Wilks, Vol. II, p. 224. 5 W. J. Wilson, Vol. I, p. 209, 
« Memoirs of the Late War in Asia (1788), p. 41. 
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-out-works in front of tho two gateways. The outer wall had many bomb-proof 

apartments below the ramparta, and there wag acapital magazine underground ; 
besides allthis it had a square citadel in the centre, where Tipu’s garrison 
made their last stand. A great quantity of powder must have been expended 
in dismantling these beautiful works, as I never behold masonry so completely 
destroyed. The Péta isa very fine one, and has excellent bazaars, abundantly 
supplied. We found an iron eighteen and a twelve pounder, apparently service- 
able, lying dismounted inside; and there are two fine large falowes (talavs) or 
lakes, in the neighbourhood, In tho afternoon we took a walk, the Colonel 
leading the way, to look at aremarkable hill, with a pagoda on its summit, 
about a mile in our rear, which we found would make an excellent post fora 
company, being roomy, and in capital repair. From this bill we alao got a view of 
Nundydroog, my new command, distant about sixty miles. The climate is 
delightful, and the water being cold aa ice, required resolution to use it carly in 
washing; indeed this is the case generally all over the Mysoro country at this 
season,” } 


Hudé-Durgam is one of the Hill Forts which guarded the 
approach to Kela-mangalam from the plains below Ghats. It 
stands about 24 miles south of tho Kela-mangalam-Raya-kita 
road, almost due south of Nilagiri-Durgam, and 5 miles south-cast 
of Anchetti-Durgam. It is easily accessible from the village of 
Puram, The site of the Péta has been deserted for more than a 
century. Its position is indicated by the usual fragments of 
pottery, bricks and tiles, by three big drinking-water wella, and 
by the remnants of a gateway and wall. The wallis thin, and 
tapers to a grit parapet. The gateway is of the type usual in 
village forts, with a small low wicket on one side, and niches for 
watchmen. 

The Durgam is 3,185’ above. sea-level., Tho ascent is easy, 
the way being roughly paved. Half-way up, the Durgam rises 
in a sheer cliff, and the ascent is by a flight of stops which leads 
through two gateways, each in its own line of rampart. The 
upper gateway is flanked by a natural bastion of rock. 

On the summit of the Durgam is a shrine to Hanuman. 
The highest peak is crowned with a gépuram, under which is a 
thick short lingam in asquare yoni. The hill top is cleft in twain 
by a chain of jonais. Tho fonndaiions of several buildings can 
be tracod. The fortifications are of inferior quality, and would 
seem to be of rather modern date. There are plenty of ferns, 
mostly hart’s tongues, tail-ferns, and palm ferns. 

Hudé-Durgam was garrisoned by Tipu at the outset of the 
Third Mysore War, surrendered on 22nd July 1791 (two days 
after the attack on Raya-kéta) to a detachment of Lord Cornwallis’s 


1 Military Reminiscences, Vol. I., p. 309. 
? Hodé-Duryam is figured in Allan’s Views (‘* Wovdia Drovg "), and also in 
Hunter's Picturesgue Scenery (‘ Ourry Durgam”’), 
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advance guard, and was occupied and not dismantled! It was 
re-oceupied by Tipu after the peace, and in the Fourth War was 
occupied without resistance by Lt.-Col. Oliver and the Third 
Battalion, Third Regiment, on March 7, 1799.* 

Kela-mangalam (population 2,550 in 1911) lies near the tri+ 
junction of roads leading to Hosur (12 miles), Denkani-kita (8 
miles), and Raya-kota (15 miles), and about 2 miles north of the 
Sanat-kumiara-nadi. The origin of the name is uncertain ; possibly 
it ia derived from “ ktle” or “ kaleh,” meaning a fort (cf. killedar). 
It is the most important {rade centre of the Taluk, and the chief 
emporium for the exchange of the products of the Balaghat with 
those of the Baramahal and Talaghat. The population is mainly 
agricultural, Rather less than one-tenth of the inhabitants are 
Muhammadans. 

The chief temple is sacred to the village goddess Pattal-amma 
who gives her name to tho jlarge Pattil-amman Tank to the 
west of the town. In front of the. shrine is a mantapam for the 
deity to rest in on festal oocasions ; in front of that is « high 
swing on which the goddess is swung, and in front of that again 
a platform and stone pillar (S7ddi-ménu and Siddi-kal), round 
which is swung a wooden image of Siddi-Viranna. The pajari 
is Kapu by caste, and the office is hereditary. Pua is done on 
Fridays and Tuesdays, and sheep and goats are slaughtered 
between the mantapyum and the swing. An annual car festival is 
held in April or May. 

South-east of the anain.vulage is the shabby hamlet of Jibi, 
which lies partly within, and partly without, the site of an old 
fort. The hamlet contains some 50 houses ; it was formerly much 
larger, and contained a considerable Brahman settlement. South 
of Jibi is the Nayakkan-Eri, so called, it is said, because it was 
built by a member of the Bagalir Poligar’s family. 

The shandy site, which is planted with portia (J'hespesta 
populnea), and walled, is controlled by the Hostr Taluk Board. 
The weekly shandy is a mart for the ragi of Hostr, the areca-nut 
of Bangalore District, the husked paddy of Dharmapuri, betel from 
Chinnatti, tobacco from Pattukita (near Uddana-palli), Véppana- 
palli and other places in the Bérikai Palaiyam, salt from Bombay 
(imported vid Bangalore), gingelly-oil from Kavéri-patnam, castor- 
oil from the surrounding villages, bamboo baskets from Den- 
kanikita, cotton cloths from Annasigaram and Denkani-kota, 
bedsheets (duppatt) from Stlagiri and other places where the 
Togatas have settled. 


1 Wilson, Vol. If, pp. 208,210, 2 Beatson, p. Ak 
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The most important item of trade, however, is cattle. The 
trade season continues from Arpisi (October-November) to Tai 
(January-February), the busiest months being Kartigai (Novem- 
ber-December), and Margali (December-January), when between 
1,000 and 1,500 head of cattle change hands every Sunday. It is 
said that about 80 per cent of the cattle sold are disposed of 
locally, i.e., within a radius of 25 miles, the rest being sold mostly 
to villagers of the south, Most of the cattle are said to come 
from villages within 15 or 20 miles of Kela-mangalam, especially 
from Anekal and Denkani-kita sides. Tho cattle sold are used 
for agricultural purposes and traction, and there is no business 
in “ milkera.” 

Kela-mangalam was valued by Haidar and Tipu as a military 
position; it offered great facilities for the concentration and 
victualling of a large foroc, it lay within easy reach of the 
Anchetti, Raya-kita, and Silagiri Ghats, it covered THosir and 
Anekal, through which lay the two chief routes to Bangalore. 
On the other hand, it can ‘never have possessed any natural 

military strength, and although the proximity of its two tanks 
and their dyakats to a certain extent would protect it against the 
sudden approach of an enemy, it could hardly be capable of a 
serious defence. Possibly Tipu reliod for its protection on the 
hill forts of Hudé-Durgam, Ratnagiri, Anchetti-Durgam and 
Nilagiri, which he garrisoned in both the Third and Fourth 
Mysore Wars, and which surrondéred to the British with hardly 
astruggle. It is curious that on the only two occasions on which 
Kela-mangalam assumed strategic importance, it was occupied by 
an invading force from below ghits. The first occasion was that 
of Makhdum Ali’s march to the relief of Haidar, when Haidar’s 
career was all but ended by Khande Rao’s treachery (1760) ; the 
second was the concentration of the British army in March 1799, 
on the evo of Tipu’s fiual overthrow. 


“The position at Kela-mangalam,” writes Beatson,’ ‘possessed sevoral 
advantages. It wag the noarest within our own territory to the capital of 
Mysore, the most convenient of any which could have been occupied previous 
to the advance of the army ; and being contiguons to Rilya-kota, the departments 
of grain and provisions could be completed to the largest possible quantity 
which they had the meaus of carrying. The encampment was conveniently 
situated for water, and although the enemy’s horse had made their appearance 
on the 7th of March, and had been busily employed in burning forage, yet o 
sufficient quantity was secured by the vigilance and activity of our cavalry. 

“Tt waa indeed a satisfaction to observe that this indispensable article was 
in much greater abundance than we had reagon to expect. This yoar's crop, 
we were informed, had been uncommonly productive; and, althongh the rains 
had almost. failed in the Carnatic, it was evident, from the quantity of water 


+ Beatson, pp. 59, 60, 
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which remained in all the reservoirs, as far as could be seen to the westward, 
that the rains had been vory plentiful in this part of the peninsula. 

“On the 10th March, at day-break, the army moved by the right from 
Kela-mangalem. The oavalry were in advance, the baggage on the right, the 
Nizam’s contingent, which had marched by the left, moved parallel, at some 
distance, on the right flank of the army: w atrong rear-guard protected the 
interval between the columus. By this order of march, the whole of the 
baggage, being between two colunins, was well aocured. Parties of the enemy's 
horeo wore in all directions, and were active in burning the forage and deatroy- 
ing the villages ; they charged a company of sepoys! belonging to the rear-guard 
of the Nizam’s contingent; of whom twenty were killed upon the spot, 
Lieutonant Roynolds and thirty-six were wounded, and the remaining nive 
were missing,” 

‘ The face of the country being nnoven, and in some parts rugged, occasioned 
a tedious march. ‘The rear guard did not arrive until it was dark. Many carta 
with stores and baggage were left on the road. The army took up « position at 
Kalngonda-palli, where it was obliged to halt on the Lith, as a quautity of the 
public stores had not at that time arrived in camp.’ 

There is no travellers’ bungalow at Kela-mangalam, and tents 
are usually pitched, cither in the mango topo at the junction of 
the Denkani-kéta and Hosir-Riya-kita roads, or under the 
Jekkéri banyan tree, close to the Raya-kota road ; ‘a favourite 
camping ground, though it has nothing to commend it but a 
convenient proximity to Kela-mangalam, from which it is about 
one and a half mile distant, and eleven miles from Hosir, The 
fancied attraction is a largo banyan tree, where for years resided 
Major Glover, a gallant veteran of the Burmese War. It is not 
easy to determine whether the tree is one large treo, or an aggre- 
gation of throe or four smaller ones. It grows almost on tho bare 
rock, a site wholly unsuited toit; and consists mainly of branches 
with but little leaf and shade, many of its trunks and branches 
being dead.’ No traces ere now visible of Major Glover’s bunga- 
low. The District Board has erected a oook-house and stables 
near the tree. 

About 4 miles south-west of Kela-mangalam is the Dodda- 
Bélar enaikat across the Sanat-kumara-nadi, which was con- 
structed in A.D. 1678, in the reign of Chikka Déva Raja of 
Mysore (A.D, 1672—1704). 

Kundani is the name of a Hobali, or group of villages, in the 
southern portion of Bérikai Palaiyam, in the valley of the 
Markanda-nadi, This valley is bounded on the west by a range of 
bills, 9 miles long, which rises about 2 miles south of Tirtam, 
The range iscut in two by a gorge running up west from Avula- 
nattam, at the head of which stands Ankusagiri. The southern 


2A light company of the Ist Battalion, 11th Regiment (now the 81st 
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half includes the’ Balakonda-Rayan-Durgam and Chenna-sandiram 
Hill. The northern half is known as Kundani-Malai. Closo to the 
foot of the north-cast spur is the village of Dévar-Kundani, the site 
of the capital of the “ Kundani Kingdom.” It is said that the 
city site extended as far as Tirtam to tho north (3 miles), and 
Véppana-palli to the east (nearly 5 miles). Two miles west of 
Tirtam is the village of Halé-Kundaui (“ old Kundani”). The 
village of Budimutlu, half a mile from Véppana-palli, is said to 
have derived its name ( mound of ashcs ”) from the fact that the 
ashes of the capital were dumped there. 

The most interesting relies at Kundaini are six temples 
situated near the north-east spur of the hill. They aro dedicated 
respectively to Chennigiriya-swimi, Hanuman, Nandikésvara, 
Kundani-amma, Virésvara, and Kuntisvara. The last named is 
by far the finest of the group. The shrine is surrounded by a 
covered colonnade and containing walljthe columns, 48 in number, 
being arranged in two rows, except on the north and south of the 
mahd-mantapam, the sides of which are in line with the inner row 
of pillars around the ardha-mantapam and garbha-griham. There 
are doorways in the containing wall, east, north and south, The 
southern doorway appears to have been the principal entrance, 
as it is protected by a porch supported by 4 well-carved pillars, 
and surmounted with a cornice of the ogee flexure so distinctive 
of Dravidian architecture. A similar cornico adorns the southern 
gateway in the compound wall. Just west of the gate is a fine 
Kaliydna-mantapam, borne on 28 pillars in 4 lines of 7 cach, and 
backed by a atone dais at the western end. The space between 
the two iuner lires of columns is greater than that between the 
inner and outer lines, and the roof over the central vista is raised 
a few feet ina clear-story, the arrangement being very effective. 
The stone work of the whole temple is well and neatly finished. 
The walls of the garbha-griham and the porch outside are covered 
with inscriptions. 

The remains on the hill itself are rather disappouting. The 
main ridge, tho surface of which is fairly even and broad, runs 
from north to south, andis not difficult of access. It could never 
have been a place of much military strength. Towards the south 
the ridge forms a sort of amphitheatro, and eastward of this 
amphitheatre is an extensive natural terraco, 200’ or 800° above 
the level of the plain. This torraco appears to have formed the 
residential quarter. It is well provided with tanks, and is, in 
part, fortifiod. The southern portion of the terrace is at a rathor 
lower level than the rest, and drains into an extensive tank known 
aa the Bairé Gauni Choruvu, which provides abundance of fish, 
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is said, tho jewcla from the Kuntisvara temple were buried. It is 
chronieally dry, but no one has had the faith to dig into its bed 
and search for the jewols. 


The flat spurs of bare rock round these lakelets, and in fact 
the whole hill, is littered with the so-called Paéndava gudi or 
Pandavas’ temples. At present, most of these look like colossal 
stone tables, some 8’ or 10’ in diameter, standing on 3 stone legs 
from 1} to 3’ high. It is clear, however, from some of tho gudis 
on the bare rocks south-east, of Baird Ganni Tank, that originally 
the space between the “ legs” was enclosed with a neat wall of 
flat stones, around which was piled loose heaps of coarse rubble, 
merging several of the gudés into one huge cairn. What 
purpose these Pandava gudis served, and why the rubble was 
cleared away, is doubtful. They soom too near the residential 
quarters to have formed a grave-yard, noris it likely that they 
preceded in time the oecupation.of the hill by the civilised 
Hoysalaa, for no Hoysala king of the 18th century wonld set up 
his capital in a cemetery Tradition says that they were erected 
by the Vandava brethreu to perform tapas in, but as they number 
soveral hundreds, tradition fails to show why the five heroes should 
waut such a huge number of habitations. 


A gontle ascent from tho Baird Gauni Tank Joads, across a 
glacis of smooth roek;to the first lino of fortifications, running 
roughly north and south. This first wall is faced with rough 
blocks of stone, untrimmed and of irregular dimensions, but 
presenting a flat surface outwards. This solid facing is backed by 
abont cight feet of flat stone rubble, A few yards higher up, 
also ruuning north and south, is the second line of fortifications, 
of much more substantial and careful construction. Itis faced 
with solid, more or less cubical, blocks of gneiss, neatly fitted, 
but not arranged in regular courses, All the blocks are wedge- 
marked, and were quarried on the spot. In fact, tho method by 
which the blocks were prepared for the rampart can be seen in 
front of this wall, where a large area of the surface crust of the 
glacis has been detached from the living rock, presumably by 
burning, and part of the ernst has been im situ split vertically, 
in lines running at right augles to one another, into cubical or 
rectungalar blocks of varyiug sizes, the wedge-marks being as fresh 
asonthe day they wero made. This systematic removal of the 
top crust of rock explains the smooth clean glacis, which is 
almost invariably to be found in front of the chief walls of the 
hill-forts of the District. 
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Just above this second wall is a large irrigation tank called 
the Periya Dimara Bri,! which is now a swamp. 

To the north of the Baird Gaudu terrace is a second terrace 
at a rather higher clovation. This second terrace was evidently 
of importance in ancient Kundazni, for it is strongly fortified, and 
contains traces of the foundations of many buildings. It is pro- 
tected on the cast by a karadu, or mass of rocks, on which the 
northern end of the first wall abuts. It is protected on the north 
by a ravine, which separates it from the north-east spur of the 
range, and by a powerful wall which crowns tho southorn crest of 
this valloy, and runs between the karadu and the hill. It is pro- 
tected on tho south by a double line of ramparts, which run east 
and west, and join up, the inner with the karadu,and the outer 
with tho second main wall. Additional strength is given to the 
position by a substantial wall which runs across the northern 
ravine, and skirts the base of the north-east spur. In the space 
between the karadu and the main body of Kundani-Malai is a tank 
called the Chinna Damara Eri,} (now used for irrigation), and 
between this tank and the foot of the main ridge is a level matdin 
of no very great extent. It is on this maidan that the foundations 
of buildings and an abundance of broken pottery are to be seen, 
and legend has it that this was the site of the ancient palace. 

The fortifications were not confined to the hill, but also extend. 
ed to the plains, as a substantial wall to the east of the Kuntis- 
vara templo shows, and the fields are traversed by deep artificial 
channels, which may havo served for defensive purposes, or for 
water-supply. At the mouth of the ravine between the north- 
east spur and the second terrace is the Yénigatu Cheruyu, where 
the Raja’s elephants were watcred. 

The summit presents little of interest. 

Kundani was one of the capitals of the Hoysala king Rima- 
natha.* After the death of Somésvara in 1254 A.D., the Hoysala 
Empire was divided between his sons Narasimha III and Rama- 
natha. Narasimha received as his portion the greater part of what 
is now Mysore and the Kannada country; Ramanatha’s share 
was Kolar, and the Tamil country as far south as Srirangam, in 
Trichinopoly.* 

It is possible, though there 18 no pusitive evidence to prove it, 
that the ‘‘ Kundani Kingdom” referred to in the inscriptions of 
1301 A.D. existed as an independent political unit before the days 


1 One of these Damara Cheruvus or Lotus Tanks, is said to have been con. 
atracted by Kuppammal, danghter of Disa Kariyappa, the 5th Poligar of Miuti, 

2 Ep. Orn, X, Kolar District, Introd,, page KX XII. 

3 Tho Southern Capital of the Hoysalas in the thirtoenth century, 
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CHAP. XV. of Ramanitha, and that this unit was absorbed by the Hoysala 
Konpant. conquests. The phrase “ Kundani Kingdom ” seems to imply as 
ac, much, and copper coins of the great Chola Rajaraja I have been 
found on the site. Situated on one of the main routes from Kolar 
to the south, tho position of Kundani was eminently suited as an 
administrative capital of the tract of country that Ramanatha ruled. 
Unfortunately there are very few epigraphic records of 
Raimanatha’s rule. A Tamil inscription, dated 1268 A.D., on the 
south wall of the Kuntisvara ‘'emple at Kundani, records 
the cndowment of a Siva (Kailasanatha) Temple at Kundani, 
with the lands under a tank called Déva-samudram in Masandi- 
Nad, the donor being Kumara-Perumal, son of Marudiir-udaiyan 
Dévandai of Malai-Nad; the proceeds of the grant were to be 
enjoycd by the Brahmans who recited tho Védas, and the 
Mahésvaras* who worshipped in the templo. The grant mentions 
no paramount sovereign....Another inscription,’ dated 1278 A.D., 
in the same temple, also on the south wall, records the gift of a 
village called Kalakkimuttal alias Kiakku-nayaka-nallir, in Pudu- 
parru, to the temple of Tiruyégambam.udaiya-Nayanar, by a 
prince whose name is given as Purvidhi-Raja alias Bhimi 
Nayaka, and who bears the titles Mahi~mandalésvara ‘I'ribhuvana- 
malla. The endowment includes taxes on bullocks, cows, oxen (?), 
cotton-thread, looms, gingelly, soap-nut and a long list of other 
items, tho meaning of which is uncertain. A fragmentary inscrip- 
tion 4on the Kundani-amma Temple dated 1288 A.D. mentions 
the name of Rimanitha’s son Visvanatha,® thongh Ramanitha 
himeelf lived till 1295. | This record places Kundani in Viravi-Nad 
of Nigarili-Chola-Mandalam. Another fragment °in the same 

temple gives the date 1297 A.D. 

When Ballala ILI took possession of the territory of the rival 
branch, he was careful to win over the priesthood and other vested 
intcrests, and in 1301 “issued orders in Tamil to the heads of 
matas and temple pricsts in what were probably districts held by 
his rival, remitting all taxes and confirming to them the villages 
granted to them as endowments.” ’ One copy of the order runs :— 
« Wo have remitted all kinds of taxes, including the tax on Jooms, 
the tax on goldsmiths, tribute and tolls, hitherto paid in the gifts 


1G,E .No. 202 of 1911, 

*The Mahdsvaras were presumably devotees of Siva, cf. Ep. Carn, IX, No. 
18 of Kankanhalli Talok, dated 1276 A,D., and X, No, 101 of Malar Taluk, dated 
1112 A.D.; cf. also pp. 96 and 103 of G.H. Report of 1909. ~ 

*G.E. No, 201 of 1911, G.E. No. 204 of 1911, 

> Ep, Carn,, X, Kolar District, Introd., page XXXII, and Bowringpet Taluk 
inscription No, 25a. 

® GE, No. 205 of 1911, 

" Ep. Carn., Volume 1X, Bangalore District, Introd., p.22, 
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to temples, etc. . . . of our kingdom and granted the samo, 
with pouring of water, for cortain gods, to provido for worship, 
offerings of rice, enjoyments and repairs.1”” ‘T'wo of the recorded 
decrees add an order to take possession of specified villages for the 
maintenance of the privileges enumerated. One inscription? grants 
certain lands and taxes as a sarva-mdniya for the god. Tiruviramis- 
varam-udaiya-nayanaér of Kundani, and another * grants dry and 
wet lands to the’god Tirukandisvara (? Kuntisvara). The districts 
specified include Morasu-Nad (which comprised Kolar District and 
part of Salem), Kuvalala-Nad (Kolar itself), Kaivara (north-west 
of Kolar), Kaippikke (Tamil form of Yelahanka). It is not clear 
whether these Nads were included in jthe “ Kundani Kingdom,” 
or whether the latter was a tract apart. 

With the collapse of the Hoysala Empire the prosperity of 
Kundani must have vanished, though as late as 1830 A.D, an 
inscription at Bommanda-halli, in Anekal Taluk, records a grant 
of land to the god Késava-Perumal of Kundani, “ for success to 
the arm and sword” of Ballala ITI, 4 and on the north wall of the 
Kuntisvara Temple there is a record *dated 14638 A.D. in the 
reign of the Vijayanagar Raya, Mallikarjuua, son of Déva-Raya 
I, which speaks of an endowment of the temple of Kailisanatha 
of Kundani by one Chikka Virabhadra-Nayakka, 

Matagonda-palli, (to be distiuguished from Muttugana-palli), 
lies on the Hosfir-T'ali Road, a littlo over 10 miles from Hosir, 
Matagonda-palli and its surrounding villages were granted, from 
Fasli 1230 (1820-1), on Jaghir tenure, on a quit-rent of Rs. 10, 
to one Nanjappa, a Brabman official, who served with distinction 
uuder Munro himself, under Macleod and David Cockburn, under 
Chaplin and Sullivan. Nine out of fifteen of tho villages which 
comprised it were already held by him on ordinary tenure, and 
the quit-ront payable was fixed in such » way that the grantoo 
should enjoy a net income of Rs. 3,500, 

Matagonda-palli is a sub-station of the Roman Catholio 
Mission in Hosir Taluk, which has several times been transferred 
from the jurisdiction of the Mysore Sce to that of Pondicherry, 
end vice versa, At present it is ruled from Mysore. ‘This Mission 
may be considered the successor to the communities founded in 
the 17th century by Robert de’ Nobili on his way to the Telugu 


1 Ep, Curn., 1X, Bangalore Taluk, No. 51. Of. No. 65 of Bangalore Taluk 
and No. 38 of Nelamangala Taluk. Cf. also Nos. 67, 71 and 100 of Malar Taluk 
all dated in 1801 A.D. 

2 No. 67, Malur Taluk, from Dodde Kalhalli, 

No. 71 of Malar Talak on the basement of the Somesvara Temple at 
Lakkur, : : 

4 Ep, Carn, IX, Anokal Taluk, No. 75, 5G, FE. No, 203 of 1911. 
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country, and visited afterwards by Father Beschi from Goa.’ The 
first Church was built by the Goanese Missionaries ; the present 
building, which is dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Mary, was 
erected by Father Montandreau. Five out-stations are attached 
to the Mission’. Most of the Christians are of Tigala caste. The 
Kaster Festival is frequented by large numbers of pilgrims from 
Mysore State. 


Mattigiri (postal address, ‘‘ Hosur Remount Depot ”) lies on 
the Hostr-Denkani-kéta road, some four miles south of Hosar. It 
has direct communication with Anokal, and also with Bangaloro 
(28 miles). It is higher, and therefore healthier, than Hosir. 

The population consists almost wholly of people connected in 
one way or another with tho Remount Depot. Thero is a weekly 
market every Thursday, with a considerable trade in grain and 
skins. The market place is in the heart of the village. 

The cemetery, sadly enough, is full for the most part of 
children’s graves, It contains the tomb of Major Brandreth, 
Superintendent of the Depot, who was killed by a fall from his 
horse in January 1908 ; also those of Major John Campbell Glover, 
of the Madras Veterans,® (died August 13, 1876), and of Samuel 
Graham (died September 11, 1872) who was “the respected 
coachman of six successive Governors of Madras during a period 
of nearly 20 years.” 

The location of the Kemount Depot at Mattigiri dates from 
1828. A few words on the history of the Remount Department 
prior to that date may bo of interest.+ 

The first Depot for the purchase of remounts was established 
at Mangalore in 1779. 

Sometime about the year 1814 or 1815, a Grazing Farm was 
established near Seringapatam, where the colts purchased at Man- 
galore, which were too young for the service, were sent to graze 
for six mouths or until fit for service. At about the same timo 
a Depot was established at Kunigal. In March 1828, Captain 
Hunter, Assistant Commissary-General, applied for permission to 
send some 400 horses to the neighbourhood of Anekal, in conae- 
quence of the scarcity of forage at Kunigal ; and in the following 
August the ground near Mattigiri was handed over to Captain 


1 See Vol. I, p. 96. The Rev, Father P. Maria Nidir writes that he has 
g3en a parchment deed under which the Poligar of Anekal granted cortain lands 
to the Church before the days of Haidar, 

2 Mattigiri, Anekal, Dasirippalli, Christ-palaiyam and Denkani-kota, 

3 goo p, 182 s.v. Raya kota, 

4 The account of the Depot which follows is abridged from §.D.M. Vol. Il, 
pp- 173-186, 
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Hunter for the Remount Depot. “ Mattigiri was probably selevted 
as the nearest place above ghats outside the Mysore boundary.” 

In November 1833 the Madras Government agreed to the 
proposition of the Government of Bombay for the employment of 
a Joint Remount Agent to purchase horses in Bombay for the 
two Presidencies. In the letter acceding to the above proposition, 
it is further added “ that the Madras Government has adopted 
measures with the view of obtaining Remount Horses from 
Australia, and that they are in hopes that the importation from 
that quarter, with the horses obtainable in Mysore and in different 
parts of the Madras territories, will, in a few years, render this 
Presidency independent of all other sources of supply.”? The 
horses thus purchased at Bombay were transported by sea to 
Mangalore, and marched thence to Hosar, at the risk and expense 
of the Madras Government, 

This arrangement, not having proved cither advantageous or 
economical so far as Madras was concerned, was discoutinucd in 
1849, after which date, horses were procured for the Madras 
Army from beyond sea, and from Bombay, by direct purchases 
from the dealers, under the arrangements of the Remount Agent 
at Hostr, This system was found to work well in every respect, 
and was less expensive than the former plan. 

In 1854 the Government of Bombay requested the Madras 
Government to consider whether the mutual interests of the two 
Presidencies would not be advanced hy a return of the old system 
of a Joint Agency; but, on Major Hill showing that the avorage 
cost of each horse purchased at Bombay would be more than those 
purchased at Hostr by Rs. 165 per head, the Madras Government 
resolved that the existing system should be left undisturbed. 

Tho Bombay Government again raised the question in 1859, 

when Major Campbell (then 
Horses provided by Major Campbell Remount Agent at Hosir), 
from lst January 1856 to 31st March reported that “there is no 


Cone aah acne doubt that’ the horses reccived 
anniglled: from Bombay cost the Madras 

1856-57 636 Government more than those 
1857-58 988 purchased here ; but the demand 
TBDBEO. | ee Nee for horses has increased eo great- 
Total... 3,782 ly in the last three years (as per 


margin) that, if Iam debarred 
gotting horses from Bombay as 
has hitherto been the case, [ shall be quite unable to mect the 
oxigencies of the service, and therefore I see no alternative but to 
revive the Joint Agency as proposed.” On this communication, 
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and in view of the inexpediency of the officers of the two 
Presidencies competing for the purchase of horses in the same 
market, the Government of India ordered that the system of the 
Joint Agency at Bombay should be revived. 

This system continned till the year 1861, when the Joint 
Agency was finally abolished. The Madras Government consi- 
dered, however, “that the Madras Agent should have full authority 
to proceed to Bombay for the purchase of remounts, when required 
by this Government to do so, in case of any failnro of the usual 
supply ut Hostr, As the Madras Agent would only resort to 
Bombay on the failure of the local supply at Hosar, and the 
average prices paid for horses purchased would not exceed the 
regulated rate fixed for both Governments, no undue interference 
with the market need be apprehended ’’.1 

The following extracts from areport upon the Hosir Stud, 
which was made by Brigadier-General D. Gaye, Inspector- 
General of Artillery, in January 1877, gives a fair statemont of 
tho working of the Depot at that time :— 


“As to the systom pursued in regard to the keep and care of the Remounts 
at Hosar, I beg to roport that grcen grass is purchased daily from natives, who, 
in good seasons, Can provide any amount required, in bundles weighing 180 lb., 
sufficient for the daily rations of four Remounts, and for which 54 annas aro 
paid, Each Remount is allowed daily either 40 Ib. of green grass or lucerne, 20 Ib, 
of ragi straw or 124 Ib. of hay. Hay and ragi are bought or grown on the farm 
attached to the Depot,, The grain ration consists of 6 or 9 lb. of raw dulli for 
small or large Remounts, which is boiled beforo being given ; this is suppliod by 
contract, the avorage price in good years being 47 Ib. per rupee; this year, on 
account of the famine, it is expected to be about 19 Jb. per rupee. Kuch syco 
looks after two Remounts. 

“The Anstraliana aro granted as much liberty as the paddocks will afford, 
that is, when grass is available and weather admits, as many are turned loose to 
graze as thero is accommodation for; at other times, they are kept in loose 
boxes, or picketted without hecl-ropes, Remounts of other breeds cannot be 
turned loose ; they are kept in boxes or picketted. 

“The Depot is subdivided into three scta of lines, each in charge of a 
European Conduotor, with a third part of the establishment under him; in 
addition to these three sets of lines, there are the sick linea under the Veterinary 
Surgeon and kis establishment, and the Farm, also under European supervisioa. 

“Remounts on arrival aro distributed to these lines, the establishments of 
which vie with one another in endeavouring to improye and quiet tho horses 
committed to their charge in the shortost possible period. 

“Ineach line there is a Naigue (a ponsioned Cavalry man) with twolve 
Chahook-sowars or syce riders, who handle and gradually break in and exercise 
each Kemount in the Riding School, The drill is in every respect most admira- 
ble; the men ride extremely well, have excellent hands, and aro cool and gentle 
with their horses. T lock un the drill and exerciso of the Remounts at Hosar as 
one of its chief merits, 

“The Remounts are ridden in plain snaties and native saddles, by men 
solectad from amongst the syecs as being gocd riders, Their dressy (a vory plain 


1G,0, No. 1669, dated 1st May 1861. 
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and cheap one) and boots are given them and their pay is increased a rupee, in CHAP. XV. 
some cases two rupees, per mensem above their ordinary wages; and with this = Marrrerar. 
tritting expenge to Government, the Remounts are not only broken to saddle, but 
can be put through (a single ride) in the school, at u walk, trot or canter, that Remount 
would do eredit to any regiment. Depot 
“With drill thus going on inthe three linos, morning and evening, each 
Remount gets an hour’s riding three days a week. 
“1 would beg to bring this admirable system of exorcise prominently te 
notice, in the hope that something of the same sort may be adopted in the resorve 
depots in Bengal, where I am informed horses are only exercised in hand by the 
syces, 
“Tho routes by which Remounts reach Hosdr are as under :— 
1st.—Australians are purchased in Madras, chiefly in January and February, and 
are sent by Railway to Mili, a station in the Bangalore lina, tweuty- 
four miles fron. Hosur, which distance they march. 
2nd.—A few Persians have been brought by rail to Hosar from Bombay, but the 
general ronte for them is by st9amer from the Persian Gulf to Bombay, 
thence by boat to Mangalore, from whence they march to Hosar, or by 
boat from Rombay to Beypore, and thence by rail to Hosur via Mili. 
3ed.—The Northern horses are imported via Sind and Karachi, thence by boat to 
Mangalore, and route marché to Hostr; the old system of registering 
these horses a8 Toorkiman, Heerati, etc., which prevailed in Madras has 
now been abandonod, and they ary now all rogistered as Northorns, and 
are parchascd for British and Native Cavalry, being considered here, 
asin Bengal, nnsnited for Artillery. 
“The above horses are also usually purchased at) Hosur during January and 
Fobruary ; Remounts are genorally drafted to the service iu September, and after 
that 150 Remounts are kept in reserve inthe Depot. Mach remount is supposed 
to be turned into the ranks at a cost of Ra. 700, which includes hia own price and 
a share of all Depot expenses.” 


In 1881 it was decided that the goneral management and 
supervision of the Army Remounting operations of India should 
be controlled by one Director,’ a measure which had been ropeatedly 
advocated by the various authorities who had reported to the 
Government of India ou matters connected with the stud; and it 
was one also which tho experience of the past campaign in 
Afghanistan showed that the Army Commission were well justified 
in recommending for adoption. 

Under this new arrangement Persian and Northern horses 
which up to date were purchased at Hosiir, were ordered to be 
purchased for Madras in Bombay by the Remount Agent sent 
there by the Director, who was ordered to advertise requirements 
annually—thus rendering it unnecessary to make advancos from 
Madras to the dealersin these classes of horses, and avoiding 
competition which hitherto existed between Madras and Bombay 
markets, and which had proved one of the causes of the decline of 
the supply of Kastern horses to Bombay. 


? Government of India, Military Department lettcr No. 1384 8.D., dated 7th 
September 1881, - 
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The designation of the Remount Agont was in March 1883 
altered to Superintendent, Reserve Remount Depot, and subse- 
quently to Superintendent, Remount Depot. Tho future strength 
of horses to be kept at the Hosir Depot was fixed at 300, which 
number was ordered to be kept up during the non-purchasing 
season ; the number was afterwards raised to 470, till the form- 
ation of the Remount Depot at Ahmednagar, when the strongth 
at Hosiir was reduced to 370, and subsequently to 300, 

Up to 1883 a Committee of three officers, one from cach 
branch of the Service, viz., British Artillery, British Cavalry and 
Native Cavalry, with the senior of these as President and the 
Inspecting Veterinary officer in attendance, used to assemble in 
September to pass chargers and remvunts into the service. This 
practice was dropped in 1881 so far as Hastern horses wero con- 
cerned, as Government decided that these horses were to go direct 
to corps from the market-where they were purchascd. This was 
found to be the best and mostcconomical plan, for to put any 
other extra experse on the Hastern horse, which in the first in- 
stance costs more than he is worth in many cases, would not be 
a sound policy, The Committeo, however, assembled for passing 
Australian remounts to the Service till September 1883, when it 
was finally abolished. 

The horses purchased in Madras are all obtained under tho 
commission system, which is regulated by the merits of shippers’ 
provious year’s supply. The horses purchased under this system, 
are, generally speaking, very favourably reported on. ‘There is 
no very large public demand for horses in Madras, and therefore 
the commission system was found neccssary. It was at one time 
considered as having the disadvantage of placing the trade in the 
hands of a selected few shippers, instead of leaving it open to 
competition, as in Caleutta. Owing, however, to the paucity of 
wheelers, Government approved in 1893-94 the partial intro- 
duction of the commission system to certain selected shippors in 
Calcutta for wheel horses, and the year 1898-99 was the last in 
which Australian remounts were purchased in Calcutta and 
Bombay under the open market system, Government having 
sanctioned. the introduction of the commission system, already in 
force in Madras, at the other two Presidency Towns. 

Briefly the advantages of this are :-—~ 

(i) That a higher class of horse than heretofore is obtained 
in Caleutta and Bombay—as, under the commission system, the 
shippers have the assurance of selling, within three weeks of 
landing, the number of horses ordered from them, provided the 
horses are up to the standard required. 
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(ii) The transaction being thus attended with little risk CHAP. Xv. 


and an assured profit, they import the exact class of horses ordered, 
whereas, with the open market system, no shipper had any certainty 
of the number of horsos he would ho able to soll to Government, 
and he therefore brought a lot of horses for which, from the 
uncertainty of sale, small prices were paid in Australia, 

(iii) If more horses are required by Government, each 
shipper is bound to ship, on mobilization, a number of horses equal 
to that of his annual commission, both in numbers and class, 
Government undertaking to pay the differance, if any, between the 
cost of freight and insurance of the horses accepted, and those 
which obtained at the time of his last shipment. 

About the year 1897-98 a Reserve of 1,000 horses, over and 
above the ordinary requirements, was ordered to be maintained, 
and was thoroughly established by the end of the year. The 
number of reserve horses allotted and now maintained at the 
Depot is 150. 

The present authorized strength of this Depot, including the 


Reserve, is therefore 450, composed of — 
His BVA. Cavalry, Total, 


Ordinary ats we ae 60 160 80 300 
Reserve ae a ‘ie 45 105 os - 150 
105 265 80 450 


In order to roduce the expenses of keeping up the Reserve of 
remounts, the modified liberty system, in force on the Continent 
for remounts, was started at the Saharanpur depot, as an experi- 
ment, and was attended with very satisfactory results. The 
system consists in keeping mobs of sbout 40 horses in small 
paddocks. ‘These horses being neither groomed nor ridden, the 
staff required to look after and exorcise them is very small. As the 
horses are not intended for immediate issue, they do not require 
auch a high rate of feed as remounts held up and worked for carly 
issue. This system was introduced to each of the Remount Depots, 
and the strength allotted to Hosir, viz., 450, is divided into 
“ non-liberty ’' and “ liberty horses ” as follows :— 

LA. BA. Cavalry. Total. 


Non-liberty .. ee a 60 160 30 250 
Liberty +s vs . 45 105 50 200 
165 265 80 450 


The produce of the Depot Farm being only sufficient to feed 
100 horses instead of 450, the sanctioned strength of the depot, 
sanction was accorded, in 1901, for the purchaso of 443 acres of 
land adjacent to the Hosiir Remount Depot for farming purposes, 
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with a view to supplementing the supply of fodder obtained from 
Depot lands’, Taking into account the loss to Government of 
interest on capital to be invested in the land, and of the revenue 
derived therefrom, the produce was estimated to repay the outlay 
in about 18 years, allowing for normal seasons. This new land 
was considered to yicld sufficient hay to feed 122 more horses, or 


_ about half the authorized strength of the Depot. 


The land was acquired for the Depot by 1902-08, and within 
a year the greater portion of this new land was well established 
as a grass farm. This extent has since been added to by the 
purchase of 820 acres,and the Depot is now practically independ- 
ent in the matter of fodder. 

The extent of land now in possession of the Depot is 1,258 
acres, of which 258 acres are ocoupied by buildings, roads, ete., 
the remainder being available for grassy and other cultivation. 
In addition, the Governmett have leased 214 aercs of land to 
supplement the fodder supply required by the Depot. The average 
profit on the working of the Depot Farm for the last 20 years 
has been Rs. 44,523, 

The only class of horse now maintained at the Depot is 
“ Australian”, 

Nilagiri-Durgam is a hill fort situated about two miles east 
by south of Anchetti-Durgam and about a mile from the Kela-man- 
galam-Raya-kdta road. The hill itself? is a longish ridge, running 
roughly uorth and south, sheer to the west, and accessible only 
from the east,where a smooth surface of bare rock presents the 
cleanest glacia to be fonnd mm tho District. The Péta, now 
deserted, lay at the foot of the hill to the south-east. A fort, walls 
of which scant relics remain, skirted the foot of the glacis; half-way 
up the hill was a second line of rampart, now shown by a wall, 
of loose uncemented and unshaped stones, and the top of the 
glacis is crested with a third line of defence, also of poor 
workmanship. 

The Fort, which does not give an impression of much natural 
strength, was held by Tipu when the Third War broke out, and 
surrendered to Major Gowdie’s Brigade, along with Anchetti- 
Durgam and Ratnagiri, between July 15 and 20, 1791, and 
was promptly dismantled.* It was re-garrisoned by Tipu after 
the Poace, and was abandoned again in the Fourth War on the 
approach of Major John Cuppage with the 1st Battalion, 6th 
Regiment, who occupied the post on 5th March 1799. 


1 Military Department lotter No, 2009-D., dated 27th March 1901, 
? Nilagiri-Durgam is figured in Allau’s Views in the Mysore Country. 
* Wilson, Vol. II, pp. 209, 210. 
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Pancha-palli is very beautifully situated at the foot of 
Mélagiris, on the Sanat-kumara-nadi, a few miles below the spot 
whore it debouches for the uplands through a gap in the hills. 
The village is not accessible by road, and has no carts; it depends 
for transit on droves of pack-donkeys owned by dhobies, which 
carry its surplus produce to Maranda-halli market. Rice, dhall 
and other products of Dharmapnri Taluk are brought up by 
merchants (Janappars and “ one-bull” Oil-Pressers) from Dbarma- 
puri and Kari-mangalam on pack-bullocks. 

Pancha-palli is famous for the fertility of its soil, especially 
that under the Amini Talav. This tank was formerly called 
Krishna-Rayaesamudram : and it must have been built by one of 
tho Vijayanagar Viceroys. Its present name (which is Hindustani) 
probably dates from the poriod of Haidar or Tipu. 

Pancha-palli was once the residence of Major John Campbell 
Glover, who was known as Kuntu-kai-Dorai or “the gentleman 
without an arm.” He is said to have lived hero for ten years, 
aud the site of his house, and of the well he built, aro still point- 
ed out, and one of the leading ryots owns the document, signed 
“ Philip Dugald Glover,’! under which Glover’s lands were made 
over to Govinda Kavundan the “ Hobali Nattar.” The docu- 
ment is dated 1878, and rofers to Glover as living at Mattigiri. 
The bungalow site is ovorgrown with prickly-pear, and the well 
is ruined. 

Ratnagiri ? is a hill fort on-the southern-side of tho Sanat- 
kumira-nadi, near the village of Bévu-nattam. It is about 
four miles south-west by west of Hudé-Durgam, and 59 miles 
south of Anchetti-Durgam. Altitude 2,805’ 

Though now choked with jungle and utterly deserted, Ratna- 
giri was once the site of a good sized town, and the seat of an 
independent government. It appears to have formed part of 
the dominions of Jagadiva Raya, from whose family it was 
taken by a Maratha freebooter. In 1652, it was wrested by 
Kantirava Narasa Raja of Mysore from one “ Itibal Row”, who 
was also Lord of Denkani-kéta.* Who this Itibal Rao was is not 


1 Philip Dugald was apparently a brother of John Campbell.- See s,v, 
Raya-kéta, p. 182. 

2 Before the cession it seems to hare been called Chota, or “ little”, Ratna- 
giri, to distinguish it from the place of the same name in tho north of Mysore. 

3 The adjoining hills of Nallur Gutta and Surangal are 2,982’ and 3,037’ 
respectively. 

4 Riya-kote and Ratnayivi, according to Buchanan (II, p, 523) “ formerly 
belonged to Jagadéva Rao of Chennapattanam. From him they were taken by 
a Maratha, andfrom him again by the Mysore Rajas”, The “ Maartha” was 
probably Itibal Rao; if so, Raya-kata also formed part of his dominions, vide 
Wilks I, page 34. 
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known. Perhaps his name is preserved in “ Itikal”, a term 
applied to Virabhadra-Durgam. After its capture by the Mysore 
Raje, Ratnagiri seems to have been held in fief by a Poligar who, 
tradition says, was connected by blood with the ruling house of 
Mysore.! The Poligar of Ratnagiri disappears with the advent of 
Haidar. 

Ratnagiri was garrisoned? by Tipu at the beginning of the 
Third Mysore War, and surrendered to Major Gowdie, along with 
Anchetti-Durgam and Nilagiri, in the period (July 15th to 20th, 
1791) preceding the attack on Raya-kdta®, The fort was dismant- 
led, but it was re-ocoupied by Tipu after the Poace. At the out- 
break of the Fourth War it capitulated, after a slight rosistance, to 
Captain Irton,4 and six companies of the 2nd Battalion Fourth 
Regiment,5 on March 8, 1799. At the time of its cession to 
the Company, Ratnagiri appears to have beon the head-quarters 
of a scparate administrative, unit, being mentioned in the schedule 
along with Hosir, Denkani-k6ia, Bagalir, Stlagiri and Ankusa- 

iri. 
; The hill can be ascended from tho north. The gateway of 
the lower fort is still standing. It is of the type usual in the 
village forts of the Balaghat, with a small guard-room on either 
side. Within it the ground is littered with immense blocks of 
rock, admirably suited for defensive purposes; in fach one of them 
is actually crowned with a rampart, which is obviously intended to 
protect a gate in one of the several defensive cross walls which are 
met with before the aseent begins. ‘The path, which is much over- 
grown, skirts the basco ofthe hill towards the east, till it comes to 
the foot of a steep and perfectly smooth acclivity, a formidable 
obstacle for an attackiug party to surmount. A few rough 
shallow steps have been hacked in the living rock, but foothold is 
precarious, The slope is crested with a fortified gateway, which 
gives access to the flattish summit of the hill. The top is dotted 
with remains of magazines, water reservoirs, small temples and 
other buildings, the masonry of which is of inferior quality. A 
deep fissure runs across the summit, bridged in tho middle with 
blocks of stone covered with carth aud vegetation. Some steps 


1 In tho neighbouring village of Niyinappa-notti is a tank which still bears 
the name of “ Ratnagiri Chima Rajayyan”. 

2 Tn tho little village of Béyu-nattam there are 7 or 8 Muhammadan households 
and 8 or 6 of the fighting caste of Védars. Nearly half the inhabitants of 
Niydinappa-natti village aro Vodars. Probably these are descendants of the 
former garrison. 

3 Wilson JJ, pp. 209-210, 

4 Or “Urton” os Beatson calls him, (loc. cit. p. 55); cf. p. 223, 4.V. Kam 
bayanallar. 

5 Now the 75th Carnatic Infantry. 
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have been cut in the smooth surface of the southern side of the 
hill, but descent on this side is no longer practicable. 

The site of the Péta is to the north of the hill, and is marked 
by a level stretch of jungle-clad ground, by tamarind trecs, by 
fragmonts of pottery, bricks and loose stones, and the remains of 
wells, A Vishnu temple is still standing, but no pija is 
performed. Jtemains of the buildings attached to it, two largo 
open verandahs, a cook-room, and several other rooms, indicate 
that at one time it was an institution of some importance, a 
regular matam in fact. One of the rooms affords an unusually 
good example of the square-within-square arrangemont of roofing 
from which Fergusson traces the evolution of the dome.! The 
Péta appears to have been partly enclosed by a substantial wall 
of grit and mud, remains of which are still standing to a height 
of 10’, and a thickness at base of about 4’. Not far from this is a 
mysterious slab of carefully trimmed stone, about 5” thick, and 
measuring 9’ x 6’, which is supposed to have covered a hoard of 
hiddon treasure. 

Stlagiri (population 1,593, of which about one-fourth are 
Muhammadans) lies at the head of the ghat on the Madras- 
Bangalore trunk-road, 175 miles from Madras, and 41 miles 
from Bangalore. Krishnagiri is 17 miles distant, Hosir 14. 
Silagiri is connected with Bérikai (12 miles) by a metalled road, 
leading via Attimugam. 

The name is said to be derived from the hill situated 
imuediately east of the village, the three peaks of which are 
supposed to suggest the Trident (Tri-stlam) of Siva. The survey 
station on the summit of this hill is 2,895’ above sea-level, and a 
rock about half a mile to the south rises to 2,982’. 

The Fort is of the usual typo, the defences consisting of an 
earthen rampart, with rough stone revetment, and protected by a 
ditch. Ditch and rampart are well shown on the northern side 
from the flank of the hill running west, Over the gateway is a 
long low room, used by the Poligar’s office establishment. One- 
third of the way up the hill is a very solid wall of stone, the third 
line of defence, and on the summit isa magazine. Numerous 
cannon-balls are to be found in the village. 

Within the lower fort is the Palace, built in the time of 
Chokka-Gaudu, father of the present Poligar, a modern building 
of little interest. In front of it isa ruined enclosure known as the 
Navubath (“ Nowbath ”’) Chana, “ the place of salutation ”’, where 
in former days the Poligir’s musicians performed their morning 
and evening salutation. Much of the land within the lower fort 


1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (1891 Edn., p. 21 4). 
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is now under cultivation ; innumerable bits of broken pottery in 
the soil show that it was once densely populated. 

Silagiri is famed for its Patnul-kira Muhammadans, who 
weave red silk waist-cords and bright coloured belts, of about 4 
inches broad, of both silk and cotton. ‘These Patnil-kira Muham- 
madans are also to be found at Tattattarai near Véppana-palli. 

The shandy is held at the spot where the read to the village 
branches off the trunk road. 

Silagiri-Pilaiyam is about two-thirds the sizo of Bérikai, and 
covers 814 square miles (52,070 acros). It contains 189 villages, 
of which 67 are ryotwari, 23 rented, and 49 indm or shrotriyam, 
Holdings cover about 10,000 acres, and the not land revenue 
demand in Fasli 1810 (1900-1901) was Rs. 23,114. Thepéshkash 
under the sanad of 1873 is Rs. 5,467. 

Asalready stated in the account of the Bérikai-Palaiyam!, the 
Silagiri Samastinam is an.off-shoot of the ancient Masti-Ankusa- 
giri chieftancy, and-was founded: by Hirannya Gaudu’, a younger 
brother of the seventh Poligar Sadana-palli Gauda, and son of 


- Chokka Gandu IT (No. 6), who allied himself with  Ballila 


Rayula” and made himself master of Ankusagiri and Sulagiri. 
The partition is probably therefore to be placed in tho seventeenth 
century, when the disintegration of the Vijayanagar Empire 
was in full swing. 

A tradition exists that ono Kempa Chokka Gaudu received 
the Pailaiyam from the Raja of Vijayanagar, as a reward for 
services rendered by him against one Kandé Mudaliyar, a chieftain 
of the south, who tried to throw off his allegiance to the Raya, 
and that this Kempa Chokka Gaudu’s son, by namo Immudi 
Chokka Gaudu, was strippod of the best part of his possession by 
a Maratha invasion. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, when the British 
appoarod on the scene, the ruling Poligar was Rana Chokka 
Gaudu. He does not appear to havo taken an active part in the 
Wars, though it would appear that on the out-break of the War of 
1799, Salagiri was garrisoned by Tipu’s troops, for when in March 
of that year, Read decided to reduce Tipu’s posts between Raya- 
kota and Pedda-Nayakkan-Durgam, pending the arrival of the 
Brinjaris, who were to convey the supplies collected by him in 
the Baramahal to the main army, already well on its way to 
Scringapatam, the only place that made any resistance was the 
hill fort of Salagiri, which was taken by assault.’ 


18ee page 126. 

2 Gaunivaru”’is the correct honorific, but the more familiar “Gandu” is 
adopted in the text, 

3 Gleig, Life of Munro, I, p. 210. 
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Whatever the attitude of the Poligar in this affair, he did CHAP. XV, 
not carn any hostile treatment on the part of the British, and it Sins@m: 
was to Rana Chokka Gaudu’s son, Ilirannya Gaudu III, that a 
Captain Graham granted a sanad in December 1799, recognising 
his title, and fixing the péshhash at Rs. 5,630, against a gross 
revenue of Rs. 15,198. 

Under British rule tho history of the Palaiyam was uneventful 
till 1865, when (10) Ramanatha Chokka Gaudu VI died proma- 
turely, leaving a girl widow named Savitri-Ammil, aged about 
8 or 9 years. Her father, who was a brother of the Punganir 
Poligar, contended on her behalf, that she should. be allowed to 
succeed to the Palaiyam, with bimsclf as guardian to manage the 
estate. Against her (11) Chokka Gaudu VI, a great-grandson in 
lineal male descent of a brother of (7) Hirannya Gaudu ITI, 
successfully established his claim, and the Palaiyam was made 
over to him. He received a permanent sanud in 1878, in which 
the péshkash was fixed at Res. 5,467, and he died on October 9, 
1881. He was succeeded by his posthumous son, the prosent 
Poligir, Sriman Masti Mummadi Ramachandra Raja Giru (born 
March 18, 1882). The estate at once caine under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards, and was handed back to the Poligar 
on March 18, 1908, 

Tali (population 2,091 in 1901, one-fourth of whom were 
Muhammadans) is situated 16}- miles from Hosir, and 10 miles 
from Denkani-kota, on the verge ofa large six-months’ tank, 
through which runs the Sanat-kumira-nadi. Like other large 
villages in Hosar Taluk it consists of a Péta and a Fort. 

The Fort, now uninhabited, lies north of the Péta, and abuts 
on the tank. Tho earthen ramparts have been partially levelled 
for cultivation. On the southern and western sides the ditch is 
well defined. Within are the ruins of many Brahman houses, 
which, it ig said, were abandoned only about 25 years avo. The 
Pata is built in throc main streets, and is of little interest. 

Tali was once a place of importance, but its prosperity was 
ruined by the wars of Haidar and Tipu. Buchanan writing in 
1801 says :— 


“ Tali is an opon village near a small fort, and contains about sixty houses. 
Before the invasion of Lord Cornwallis it contained about five hundred. After 
the capture of Bangalore, many of tho inhabitants retired to Tali, and obtained 
from the Sultan a guard of five hundred horse and two thousand foot. The 
detachment from the British Army at Hosur, having heard of this, marched all 
night, and at daybreak surprised Tali. The garrison were roused in time to be 
able to ran away withont loss, for they did not attempt to resist. The assailants 


1 In 1911 the population was 2,418, but this figure included geveral hamlets 
not included in the figure for 1901, 
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OHAP, XV, obtained a great deal of plunder, and destroyed the town, An officer (Phonsdar' 


Tapt. 


TIRTAM, 


of Tipu’s came some days afterwards, and dug up a large quantity of grain tha: 
had been concealed underground. A party of dealorsin grain (Lambidis) came 
after this, and swept everything clean ; so that a large proportion of the inhabit. 
ants perished of hunger. During the government of Tipu, few of the remainder 
came back ; but most of them retired to the Baramahil, in order to obtair 
Colonel Read’s protection, ‘hey aro nuw daily returning.” 

Tali formerly belonged to the Poligar of Denkani-kota, 

Tali ‘Tank, which is one of the largest in the Taluk, was built 
in 1580 A.D., in the reign of Achyuta Raya of Vijayanagar by 
one Honnaliga (or Honnalingam) Chettiyar, who assigned cer- 
tain paddy lands irrigated by it for the maintenance of temples 
and the enjoyment of Brahmans. The construction and endow- 
ment are recorded in a stone inscription on the tank bund. The 
language is Kanarese. 

Tirtam is a village of some 300 inhabitants, situated on the 
western branch of the Miarkanda-nadi, about two miles from the 
Mysore boundary. Close by is the spot where the sage Markan- 
da is said to have performed tapas, and a deposit of half-formed 
kankar is pointed to as the sacred ashes (wibhutht) left by him 
This kankar is still used by the pious for smearing their forcheads. 
Tirtam derives its name from a well behind the Tirtagirisvara 
Templo, which is said to be fed by an underground conduit from 
the rocky hillock to the west of the shandy site. ‘The well, which 
is strongly revetted with excellent brickwork, used to overflow 
through the mouth of.a small stone bull (Basavan) into a little 
bathing tank, where pilerims washed away their sins. The woll is 
now dry, and the bathing'tank ruined and choked with prickly-pear. 

The temple is well placed on the west bank of the Markanda- 
nadi. On the south side of the temple enclosure is a fine porch 
of stone, from which the river can be reached by a flight of stone 
steps. The temple itsclf isa simple stone structure, with a brick 
and wood vimdna over the garbha-grihkam, and, except for a door to 
the south, it is walled all round. It bears an inscription of 
Bukka IT, dated 1394 A.D. (G.E. No, 208 of 1911). 

North of the Sivan temple isa temple to Vishuu (Ramaswaimi) 
plainer in style than the other, and now abandoned. The roof 
of the garbha-griham and the inner mantupam are of the square- 
within-square type. The damaged condition of the main wall 
shows up well the method of construction Tha wall consists of 
an outer and an inner facing of stone slabs, carefully dressed on 
the outer surface, the space between the two facings being filled 
with loose rubble. Near the roof are heavy cross-pieces, laid 
across the rubble and resting on both facings, the object being 
evidently by downward pressure to prevent the facing from 
bulging outwards, 
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Tirtam shandy is held on Mondays, and is an important centre 
for interchange between Krishnagiri, Kavéri-patnam, Kuppam and 
Bérikai, It includes a small cattle fair, which is rising in 
importance. 

Uddana-palli—a small village on the trunk road between 
Rayakéta and Hosir, of no importance, except as a halting place. 
About one mile to the south-west of tho village is the hill-fort of 
Tiyarana-Durgam (2,930’ above sea-lovel), the ramparts and 
magazines of which are still visible. Near one of the magazines 
is a jonai sacred to Hanuman, whose figure is carved on a rock 
which overhangs it. he water with which the god is bathed 
falls into tho jonai, Piya is offered once aweek. ‘Lhe name 
Tiyarana-Durgam is connected with a legend that Hanuman 
once refreshed himself with honey scereted in some curious 
hollows in the rock close by. 

Véppana-palli—population 1,458;0f whom abont two-fifths 
are Muhammadans—-is situated in the Borikai Palaiyam below 
ghats, and at the head of a tributary of the Markanda-nadi. 
Tt is the terminus of a road 10 miles long, which branches from 
the Madras-Bangalore trunk road, at the 4th mile from Krishua- 
giri (162nd from Madras), and topographically it belongs to 
Krishnagiri Taluk, 

The village ia irregularly built, and has an evil reputation for 
nnhealthiness and bad sanitation. The population is composed 
chiefly of petty traders and coolies. The village contains a 
ruined fort, a mere mnd wall without tho usual revetted earth 
basement, except at the corner bastions. 

The situation of Véppaua-palli renders it a conveniont mart 
for exchanging the products of Krishnagiri and Kavéri-patnam 
with those of Kolar Taluk and the Kangundi Zamindari. The 
shandy is held on Wednesdays, the chief articles of trade being 
tamarind and pungam oil-cake. The former shandy site is in the 
hoart of the village, but it is so cramped and so objectionable from 
a sanitary point of view, that the shandy was transferred, on the 
advent of plague, to Timmayya-Kavundan’s Tope on the road 
to Badimutlu,? 


Tl. BARAMAHAL—KRISHNAGIRI TALUK. 


Krishnagiri Taluk (659 square miles) is bounded on the west by 
Hosir Taluk, on the south by the Taluks of Dharmapuri and 
Uttankarai; to the east lies the Tiruppattar Taluk of North 


7 For Badimutlu see Kundini, supra p. 143, 
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Arcot, and to the north the Kangundi Zamindari of Chittoor. 
The greatest length both from north to south, and from east to 
west is 382 miles. 

The Taluk is on the border-land between the Mysore plateau 
and the plains of the Carnatic. On the north and west it is 
hemmed in by the massive buttresses of the plateau which jut 
out “like the teeth of a saw” towards the low country. Across 
the centre of the ‘Taluk aro scattered irregular groups of hills, 
many of them crowned with elaborately constructed fortresses, 
which in their day must have been impregnable. ‘The western 
half of the Taluk is drained by the Pennaiyar and the Markanda- 
nadi, the eastern half is traversed by the almost perennial rivers 
of Sandir, Mattar and Bargtr, and merges into the level plains 
of Uttankarai and Tiruppattir Taluks. 

Apart from tho traditions of Jagadava Raya, the historical 
interest of Krishnagiri-Taluk centres in the hill forts of Raya- 
kota and Krishnagiri. . Krishnagiri lies at the junction of the 
routes which Jead from the Passes of Ambur and Singirapet, 
and commands the approaches to the Passes which lead to Raya- 
kota and Bidi-kota, Raya-kota is the key of the Balaghat in 
any campaign. between a foree manceuvering on the plateau and 
another force acting from the Bairamahal. Hence the cession of 
Raya-kota in 1792, and its present inclusion in a Baramahal 
Taluk, though topographically it belongs to the Balighat. Third 
in importance is Virabhadra-Durgam, which commands tho 
approach to Raya-kota via the Pass of Palakédu. Half-way 
between Virabhadra-Durgam and Raya-kota stands the bold mass 
of Boéla-Timma-Rayan-Durgam, which does not seem to have 
attained military distinction, The approach from the Baramahal 
to tho Kangundi plateau is guarded by the fastness of Maharaja- 
gadai, almost due north of Krishnagiri, To the east and south, 
Krishnagiri is covered by the forts of Mallappadi, Naga-malai, 
Jagadévi-Durgam, Gagana-giri and Tattakkal. The weakest 
spot in the line of defence is Kavéri-patnam on the Pennaiyar, 
invaluable as a victualling base, and centrally situated, but 
endowed with no natural sfrength. 

The Forts of Krishnagiri and Riya-kota appeal strongly to 
the artist, and they figure prominently among the plates and 
engravings, which were produced so lavishly in the early nine- 
teenth century and the decade which preceded it.! Both forts 
appear in Captain A. Allan’s Views in the Mysore Cowntry (1794), 
Krishnagiri was sketched by Lieutenant James Hunter ( Picturesque 


! For the information that follows, the writer is indebted to Mr. J.J. Cotton, 
1.C.8. 
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Scenery of Mysore, 1805), and Raya-kita in Henry Salt’s Veews CHAP. XV. 
(1809), Asketch of Raya-kta finds a place in Welsh’s Miltary Kxresunaciar 


‘TALUE, 
Reminiscences. eee 
The Land Revenue is distributed as follows :— Land 
Demand Revenne, 
Arena, (Fasli 1320). 
6Q. MLS. Rs, 
Ryotwari (including Minor Inams and Forest) 874/38 1,95,426 
Mittas re vee toe ie . 267-98 33,516 
Shrotriyam and ivan ie aad sad a 18°86 2,791 
Total ... 68882 2,31,738 


The ryotwari lands are distributed among 73 villages. Of 
the 316 villages which existed prior to the Settlement, 308 were 
settled at the original Settlement in Fasli 1282, 6 in Fasli 1309, 
and 2 in Fasli 1316, 

Ryotwari occupation, Fasli 1820 (1910-1911)— 


Extent. Agsessmont. 
ACs. RS. 
Wet oes ee ae a oe co 18,868 74,048 
Dry ate my 122,460 1,07,591 


The Mittas in 1883 numbertil 49, by 1912 they had split up Mittas. 
into 386; their area is small. 


: Posh- 4 | Pésh. 
Mitta. kash. Mitta. | kash. 
i RS, 

Achamangalam —... Ad 6. 40 | Kotta-guriki ... 2 ie 237 
Aikondam- kaa se 722 | Kundtwa-halli ve vee 313 
Avattuvadi ... ew | 1,926 [ Kurnbara-palli bes am 442 
Baiyana-palli 8 se 278 | Mahéndra-mangalam ioe 4,414 
Bangana-halli oe wee 210 | Malaiyanda-halli a te 449 
Bellara-palli x w | 2,857 7 Nallar ... ee aii 1,398 
Rillana-kuppam —.., an 808 | Namminda-halli oe, 1 | 1,360 
Chand ara-palli re oes 706 | Neriyana-kuppam —.., vie 1,402 
Chinna-manavéraua-palli ... 454] Pennéswara-matam ..,. ae 539 
Chavutta-halli eg --; 1,019 Pichigunta-Peddana-palhi... Jl 
Doddamédtrai aes wee i 224] Purnehottama-puram so GOL 
Gangana-halli 346 | Raya.kota aes “i ve | 1,282 
Gangiléri oe | 8,854 [| Samanta-malai vee yaa 709 
Rilagam 8; aoe ee 928 [| Suila-malai ous teh é 181 
Hosa-halli ... ved oe 276] Siligunta Sai we ne 556 
Jagadévi... one w. |  2,704 | Tali-halli S ede i 1,890 
Karakena-halli wey 127 [ Tippana-pahi ... is ike 729 
Konéri-Agrahiram.,., ee 466 [ Ulagam sas ew ee 289 


The chief ieapation source in the Waluk 4 is the Barar Project,” Irrigation. 
fed from the left flank of the Nedungal Anaikat across the 
Pennaiyar ; full particulars are given in Vol. I, pp. 237-8 From 
the right flank of the Nedungal Anaikat the Agaram channel 
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takes off; this channel, after irrigating the Government villages to 
the south, terminates in Dévarahalli Tank* (ayakat 99 acres). 
Some of the richest Jand in the Taluk lies to the south of Kavéri- 
patnam, and is watered from spring channels dug in the sandy bed 
ofthe Pennaiydr. The Sandir, Mattar and Bargir tributaries of 
the Pambar—are lined with coco-nut topes and wet cultivation, 
the Mattar River itself supplying the Penukondapuram Pro)ect* 
(dyakat about 437 acres, vide Vol. I, p. 289) and Atti-pallam 
Tank * (225 acres). he streamlets that flow from the Maharija- 
gadai hills feed the great Badé-Talav Tank *, N.E. of Krishnagiri, 
the surplus water of which passes, via the Mohammad Ghouse 
Saheb Tank” at Avadina-palli (354 acres), and the Timmapuram 
Tank" (480 acres), into the Pennaiyar near Kavéri-patuam. 

The area covered by Forest Reserves is 34,681 acres, forming 
one Lange and one Working Circle. The Reserves aro aa 
follows :— 


Number and Name, |} Area. | Date. | Number and Name. | Aree. | Date. 


41 | Mahirija-gadai, | 20,630°/15-10-96] 122 | Varatana-halli, | 1,990 | 1-9-93 


42 | Norala-kota .. 6,876 | 1-5-9838 1123! Tattukkal «| 857 | 1-908 

43 | Bargar .., a 1,806 | 1-8-87 ]127] Mahivajn-gadai | 1,542 | 1-5-04 
Extension, 

44 | Kottir ... ni 4,279 | 1-6-87 } 146] Medugam.palli. 86 | 1-68-96 

64 | Togara-palli ... 900°} 1-1-88 } 194) Nerala-palli. 3,780 | 1-G-03 

77 | Nandibanda ... 2.105 | 1-9-93 


A Famine Fecder Railway (narrow-gauge) runs from Tirup- 
pattar to Krishnagiri. There are three stations on this line within 
tho ‘Taluk limits, viz, Bargir, Kandikuppam, and Krishnagiri. 
The Morapptr-Hostr Feeder Railway runs through the south- 
western corner of the taluk, Rayakota being the only station within 
its limits, Five important roads radiate from Krishnagiri, viz., to 
(1) Tiruppattar, (2) Uttankarai, (3) Kavéri-patnam, (4) Silagizi, 
(5) Raya-kota, The first of these forks at Bargir, the northern 
branch going to Vianiyambadiand Madras, the southern to Tirup- 
pattar; the second continues into South Arcot ; the third to Dhar- 
mapuri, The two last are ghit roads, and the arteries of an 
extensive trade between Krishnagiri and the Balaghat. There is 
atoll-gate at Raya-kota, and ferries over tho Pennaiyar at Kavéri- 
patnam, and Agaram. 

Except for a few tannerics at Krishnagiri, and the extensive 
manufacture of palmyra jaggery by Shauadre in Mattur Firka, 
and of gingelly-oil at Kaveri-patnam, there are practically no 
industries in the Taluk. 


* Imperial, 
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The trade of Krishnagiri is not very important. Tamarind 
is exported in large quantities to Madras. The gingelly-oil and 
mangoes of Kavéri-patnam, and the grapes of Krishnagiri town 
are taken to Madras, Bangalore, Vellore and Salem; the dhall 
of Mattar Firka goes to both Tiruppattir and Hostr. The 
chiof imports are rice from Salem and Dharmapuri, ragi from 
Hosir, and cloths from Salem, Coimbatore, Madura, Mayavaram 
and Madras. 

Excopt Péchampalli, tho shandies are of no great importance. 
On Sundays markets are held at Daulatibad and Pochampalli 
(Taluk Board, 1891), on Mondays at Jagadévi, Maharaja-gadai, 
Nagarasumpatti and Kodamanda-patti, on Tucsdays at Bargir 
(Taluk Board, 1900), Veppana-palli, Bellira-palli,J akka-samudram 
and Kodagir, on Weduesdays at Varappam, Arasam-patti and 
Raya-kota, on Thursdays at Varatana-halli and Sandir, on Fridays 
at Kundira-palli and Kaunanda-halli, and on Saturdays at 
Kavéri-patuam (Taluk Board, 1891) and Mattir. The annual bid 
tor the three markets controlled by the Taluk Board is about 
Rs, 1,150. Péchampalli is frequented by people from Uttankarai, 
Dharmapuri and Krishuagiri villages, and is the centre of 
extensive cattle-dealing. 

Bole-Timma-Rayan-Durgam (3,891 above sea level) is 
@ conspicuous dome-shaped mountain, about 8 miles south-east 
of Raya-kota, on tho eastern face of the Virabhadra-Durgam 
wedge. It is aeccesible by the valloy which runs due south from 
Kodagir, a village some 8 miles west of Krishnagiri, on the 
Raya-kota road. Very little is kuown jof the hill; even its 
name?! (which appears on the survey maps as Boditimraz-Drug) 
is wrapped in obscurity. 

Gagana-giri (the ‘‘ Sky-Ilill”) more commonly known as 
Periya-malai, is a remarkable hill 38,436’ in height, situated 
some 24 miles north of Vélampatti, on the Kavéri-patnam- 
Kakangarai road. From north or south the hill appears to be a 
perfect sugar-loaf in shape, but viewed from east or west, it is seen 
to be a narrow jagged ridge. On the south it towers sheer above 
the plains; on the north it is separated by a flattish saddlo from 
a lower ridge, which trends away north-west by north. Tho 
ascent is made by this saddle, cither from Baléguli on the south- 
west, or from Kotta-palli on the east. A little short of half-way 
up is a large whitewash mark on a rock, which serves as a 
landmark for miles around, and close by is a cubical temple, 
sacred to Ranganatha. Up to this level the pathway is board 


} Bole-Timma-Riyan is the Kanarese form of the Telugu Bodi-Timrax. One 
Bole-Timma-Kiyun was the son of u Bolo Chiimaraja Odeyir of the present 
Mysore Dynasty, whose date is 1571-1576 (Rice, Mysore Gazetteer I, p, 362), 
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enough for a cart, and is very roughly paved. The path now 
turns southward towards the hill, and leads to a flat platform 
or terrace called the Sandai Pota (market-place). From the 
Sandai-Péta begins the stiffest part of the climb over the bare 
rock surface of the cone, a surface that gives no foothold to booted 
feet. The summit is protected by o formidable rampart, on this, 
the only accessible, side, and the gateway in the rampart faces 
the steepest portion of the approach. Within the rampart are 
abundant signs of the handiwork of man. Nature has provided 
barely a square yard of level surface in this jagged mountain 
peak, but man has blasted ledges in the living rock, and with 
the rubble he has constructed terraces, protected by strong masonry 
revetments from precipitation to the plains below. Remains of 
substantial buildings are still standing; their foundations are of 
brick, strongly cemented to the surface of the rock. The ground 
is littered with broken;potsherds, tiles and bricks ; the surface is 
planted with the saered pagoda trees, with wild-lime and eéppalai. 
On the southern extremity isa temple of Venkataramaua, facing 
north, perched on made ground, on a huge boulder that overhangs 
a sheer precipice. Below the temple is a small square tank of 
crystal olear wator, blasted in the side of the hill on the very 
brow of the precipice, protected on the outer side by a strong 
stone-and-brick revetment backed by concrote. The fort rampart 
is of substantial construction, and is in excellent preservation. It 
is clear that at one time a flight of steps led from the Sandai 
Péta to the fort gate. In short, tho hill-top is a remarkable 
specimen of engineering skill. 

Jagadévi-Palaiyam (usually called Jagadévi) is a small 
village-on the Bangalore-Cuddalore Trunk Road, 6 miles south- 
east of Krishnagiri, and 11 milcs north-west of Mattar. - It is 
shortly to be connected by a direct road with Bargir Railway 
Station. It was the head-quarters of one of Read’s original 
Taluks, but the ‘laluk was abolished in Fasli 1204 (1794-5). 

The village takes ity name from Jagadéva Raya, the hero of 
Penukonda, and it is said to have been the capital of the “ 'l'welve 
Mahals.” This is by no means improbable, as the position is 
central in regard to the other Durgams associated with his name, 
and tho fort itself is a strong one. The town was certainly of 
much greater importance formerly than it is now. The present 
village lies north of tbe road, but the old Péta stretched round the 
foot of the hill, covering a large area south of the road. 

The hill’ which dominates the village rises in two peaks, that to 
the west is called Kéval-gadai, that to the east is the main strong- 


1A sketch of “Jagdeo and Warrangur” in given in Vol, IIL of Daniell’s 
Oriental Scenery. 
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hold, Jagadévi-Durgam itself. Between the two is a narrow 
ridge of lesser height called Nadu-bola. To the south and east 
the hills are precipitous. A good path from the high road 
ascends the valley between Kéval-gadai and the ridge, and 
circling round tho southern end of the latter, leads eventually to 
the main Durgam. In the course of the ascent Kévalegadai 
reverberates a fine echo. 

Kéval-gadai and the intervoning ridge are both strongly 
fortified. The rampart of the former is provided with flanking 
bastions, is frecly loop-holed, and is pierced by a small sally- port 
at a point where the cliff seems most precipitous. 

The masonry of the main fort is of a high order, perhaps the 
finest in the Baramahal; the facing is of neatly jointed stone, and 
the core is rubble, bound with splendid mortar ; the curtain of the 
main rampart rises some 30’ from the steep glucis of bare 
rock by which it is approached. The-rampart is crested with a 
neat brick parapet, sloped so as to command the glacis with mus- 
ketry fire, The entrance is narrow, aud flanked by substantial 
semi-circular bastions. The guard-room of this gate is for some 
reason cailed a “School.” Within the mainrampart the hill rises 
abruptly to an upper fort, or citadel, which is also approached 
by a steep artificially smoothed glacis, ‘I'he rampart of this 
upper fort is based in brick, aud the rampart itself is of brick 
faced with stone. Below the wall of the upper fort is a rock pool, 
rather less than half an acre in extent, and 5’ to 6’ deep, This 
pool is noted for an exquisite pale blue varicty of lotus with 
delicate scent. The sides of the lake wera once lined with steps, 
of which traces still remain. 

A local tradition ascribes the building of the fort to the time of 
one Krishna Raya. Large quantitics of leaden bullets, about }” 
in diameter, have been found within the upper fort. 

The history of the dynasty of Jagadéva Raya is wrapped in 
obscurity. With regard to the founder himself, no two authori- 
tics scem to be in agreement. According to a tradition prescrved 
by Mr. LeFanu, Jagadéva Raya “ appears te have been originally 
an inhabitant of Nannal Cirear in Haidaribad, from which he was 
obliged to fly, owing to a passion which the beauty of his daughter 
had inspired in tho Nawab. He took with him in his flight 64 
families, whose decendants still live at Krishnagiri, Maharaja- 
gadai, Paranda-palli, Tiruppattir and Kavéri-patnam. Coming 
to Penukonda, Jagadéva Raya performed such feats of valour in 
its defence against the army of bijapur, that the representative of 
the Vijayanagar Dynasty at Chandragiri, to whom Jagadéva Raya 
was related, granted him the tract now known as the Baramahal, 
This was about the year 1578. The tract was then almost 
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uninhabited, and clothed with forests. He took up his residence 
first at Jagadéva-gadai, and was very liberal in the terms on 
which he granted lands to his followers, and the small indigenous 
population, who needed some such stimulus to wrestle with the 
jungle. It is said, however, that his gencrosity was quickened 
by aprophecy that his ltaj would be of brief duration.” 


With regard to the above legend, the following points may be 
noted. According to Mr. Sewell, Ranga Raya IL quitted Penu- 
konda for Chandragiri in 1576 A.D.!, no doubt on account of 
pressure from Bijapur, and it is recorded that Penukonda was 
attacked in 15772 by the army of Sultan Ali Adil of Bijapur, who 
ruled 1557-80. It is also recorded that Jagadéva Raya married 
the daughter of Ranga Raya IL? (1575-86). 

On the other hand, Barradas’ narrative * states that Jagadéva 
Taya was father-in-law of Venkata I, (1586-1614), and that, in 
the later years of that, mouarch’s.reign, his influence in the place 
was practically supreme. It would appear that the Raya had 
returned to Penukonda sometime after 1578, for he is said to have 
again shifted his capital from that place to Chandrayiri in 1585.2 
In or about 1589, Penukonda withstood a second siege, this time 
the foe being the army of Muhammad Qutb Shah of Golconda 
(1582-1611).2 Mr. Rice records that the Baramahal was the 
hereditary possession of Jagadéya Raya’s family,’ and that he 
was rewarded for his services with the Chennapatna Jaghir, which 
comprised portions of the present Bangalore, Mysore, Tumkir, 
Hassan and Kolar Districts of Mysore State. Wilks® implies 
that both the Baramahal and the Ohennapatna Jaghir were granted 
to the ‘celebrated Jug Deo ” as reward for his services. 


The two accounts are difficult to reconcile, excopt on the sup- 
position that they refer to distinct personalities, in other words 
that Jagadéva Raya I migrated from the vicinity of Haidarabad, 
defended Penukonda against the Bijapur Army in 1577, married 
the daughter of Ranga Raya II, and settled in the Baramahal 
with the 64 families, who shared his migration, chief among them 
being the Golconda Viyapari Brahmans, who are still settled in 
Krishnagiri Taluk ; and that it was his son, Jagedéva Raya II, 
who defended Penukonda against the Goleonda Army in 1589, 


1 Forgotten Empire, p, 217. 

2 Imperial Guzetteer, Provincial Series, Madras I, p. 494, 

8 Mysore Guzettesy, Vol. L, p. 346. 

* Forgotten Empire, p. 223, Cf, Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. 11, p. 62. 

5 Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 62, * History of Mysore, Vol. T., p. 39, 
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received the Jaghir of Chennapatna as bis reward, marricd his CHAP. Xv. 
daughter to Venkata I, became Mayor of the Palace, and after tho JasavEvi- 
death of his Suverain, attempted to play the game of king-maker. ee 
If this theory be correct, the Baramabal would naturally be des- 

cribed as the hereditary possession of Jagadévea Raya II, and tho 

grant to him of the Chennapatna Jaghir would explain the trans- 

ference of his capital from Jagadévi to Raya-kota. 


It is almost impossible to reconstruct satisfactorily the chrono- 
logy of the Jagadéva Rayas’ Dynasty’, owing to absence of 
succession dates, and to the fact that the same ruler is often 
described under several different names and titles. Epigraphic 
records are scanty, but worthy of note, The Viraipakshipuram 
grant of 1619, which acknowledges the suzerainty of Nanga 
Raya of Penukonda, mentions three generations, (1) Rana Pedda 
Jagadéva Raya, (2) Ankusa Raya, (3) Immadi Jagadéva, tho 
grantor. An inscription of Chennapatna Taluk, dated 1623,° 
and quoting the name of Rama Raya of Penukonda, as suzerain, 
gives (1) Rana Pedda Jagadeva Raya, (2) Jagadéva Raya, 
(3) Kumara Immadi Jagadéva Raya. Intermediate between these 
two grants are the Kolagattar inseription,* dated 1622, ‘for the 
merit of Kumara Jagadéva,” and an iuscription of Kankanhalli 
Taluk,’ dated 1621, which refers to, Kumara Immadi Jagadéva 
Raya. It would be unsafe, with auch pancity of data, to dogma- 
tise as to the identity of the several rolers named. Rana 
Pedda Jagadéva Raya may have been the defender of Penu- 
konda in 1589, or he may have been his son. The inscriptions 
seem to indicate that between 1619 and 1624 the Chennapatna- 
Baramahil kingdom was preserved almost“ intact by one 
Kumara Immadi Jagadéva Raya, great-grandson of the founder 
of the family. 


In 1610 A.D. Raja Odeyar of Mysore, with the connivance of 
Venkata I of Penukonda, wrested Seringapatam from Venkata’s 
recalcitrunt nephew, Tirumala Riya, On the eve of the incident 
one Rana Jagadéva Raya appears as a powerful vassal in the army 
of Tirumala Raya.’ ‘The fall of Tirumala Raya, howevor, scems 
to have been brought about by the treachery of his vassal and the 


1 See Buchanan, Vol. 1], pp. 490-500; also Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. 11, p. 62. 

* Vide p, 204, 4.2, Dharmapuri. 

3 Vide Ep. Carn, Vol. 1X, Bangalore, No. 182 of Chennapatna. 

4G.E. No. 197 of 1910—vide Report of 1911, p. 92; also p. 204 infra, 

® Vide Ep. Carn., Vol. 1X, Bangalore, No. 108 of Kankanhalli. 

6 Wilks’ Vol. 1, p. 28, states that “ Arrakerra” (P Arakere) was tuken from 
the Chennapatna Jaghir in 1600, and Kikkeri and Hoxaholalu (both in Krishna- 
rijapet Taluk of Mysore District) in 1615 by Raja Odeyar. 

1 Ancient India, p. 283, 
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intrigues of his uncle, and it is probable that this Jagadéva Raya 
trausferred his allegiance to Venkata 1. Barradas, in the narrative 
above referred to, relates that onthe death of Venkata, in 1614, 
his father-in-law “Jaga Raya” headed a palace intrigue for 
placing on the throne a Brahman boy who falsely claimed to be 
the sou of Venkata by Jaga Raya’s daughter Bayama. The 
conspiracy proved abortive, but it involved the whole realm in a 
civil war, in which Jaga Raya and Muttu-Virappa of Mudura 
were pitted against the Nayaka of Tanjore.2 Perhaps it was in 
the course of these troubles that Ankusagiri was acquired by the 
Masti Poligars.* The upshot of the war is not known, but it 
would appear, from the omission of any suzerain name in the 
inscriptions of 1621 and 1622 quoted above, that during those 
years the Chennapatna Dynasty repudiated allegiance, and that 
in 1623 Rama LV was able to re-establish his authority. 

The rapid conquests of Chama Raja of Mysore (1617-37) were 
fatal to the fortunes: of the Jagadéva Rayas. In 1630 Chenna- 
patna, the capital, itself fell, after a long siego, and Naga- 
mangalam and Kaukanhalli suffered the same fate immediately 
alterwards.* 

Meanwhile the family possessions in the Baramaha] remained 
undisturbed. Mr. Le Fanu preserves a tradition, which is quite 
compatible with the history of the 17th century, that for two 
generations Raya-kota was the capital, with the Balaghat forts of 
Mélagiri-Durgam, Hudé-Durgam, Ratnagiri, Anchctti-Durgam, 
Chendraya-Durgam and Bodi-Timma-Raya Durgam dependent 
on itand that in the third generatiou the capital was moved 
to its original location, viz., Jagadévi. The dynasty is said to have 
come to anend with Rama Jagedéva Raya, fourth in descent 
from the founder of the family, at the hands of Mustafa Khan, 
a general of Bijapur.? 

Kavéri-patnam lies on the right bank of the Pennaiyar, 
7% miles due south of Krishnagiri, and 213 miles north of Dhar- 
mapuri. It is connected by road with Kakankarai Railway 
Station (20 miles), with Uttankarai and with the Palakédu-Raya- 
kéta road via Hanumantapuram. Situated within fairly easy 


1 Foryotten Empire, p. 222 sy. 

2 Forgotten Emyire, p. 230, Mr. Sewell identifies the legitimate heir of 
Barradas’ narrative with Ranga III, brother of Tirumala Kiya, who lost 
Seringapatamn to Raja Odeyar, and father of Rama lv. 

3 Vide p. 125, 3.v. Bérikai. 

4 Wilks’ Vol. I, p. 29, 

5 The date ascribed to this disaster ix 1669, but the Baramahdl appears to 
have come under Bijapur Dominion in the campaigns of Kandhulla Khan and 
Shubji, which terminuted in 1664, 
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reach of the Passes of Palakidu, Bidi-kota and Chengam, and 
abundantly supplied with food and water, it played a similar part 
in the Baramahal to that played by Kela-mangalam in the 
Balaghat during the Mysore Wars.! At the outsct of the first 
Mysore war Kavéri-patnam was held as an advanced post of the 
British Army by a garrison of three companies under the 
command of Captain McKain, but, like Kela-mangalam, it posses- 
sed no natnral strength, and the garrison, aftcr repelling two 
assaults, surrendered on August 27, 1767.2 Haidar did his best 
to improve the position. The northern face of the town, which 
is protected by the Pennaiyir, he strengthened by a good covered 
way, and by two large detached redoubts, which enfiladed the 
north, east and west faces ; five similar redoubts, completing the 
circuit to the south, covered the whole position, and two more 
distant rocky mounds to the south and sonth-east were crowned 
with redoubts, which commanded the most accessible approach ; 
good lines of retreat in the event of discomtiture were provided by 
crossing the river towards Krishnagiri, or moving along its right 
bank to Raya-kota. So effective were Haidar’s improvement that 
Colonel Smith himself on December 14, 1767, declined to attuck it. 

After Haidar was called off by troubles in the north, Kavéri- 
patnam was, on February 28, 1768, abandoned by his garrison at 
the approach of Colonel Smith, In tho Third Mysore War the 
place was occupied by Colonel Maxwell on November 3, 1790. 
There he was surrounded by ‘Tipu, who tricd to draw him into an 
engagement, but had to desist on the approach of General Medows, 
and qnit the Baramahal. 

Traces of ditch and rampart can yet be scen betweon the 
Dharmapuri road and the Pennaiyiir, butthe site is partly choked 
with priekly-pear and partly cultivated. 

The village itsclf contains little of interest. The village site 
is inadequate, and the inhabitunts have had to build on patta 
lands, There is an influential settlement of Vauiyars, and the 
manufacture of gingelly-oil is an important local industry. Most 
of the population is interested in agriculture: betel gardens and 
mangoes affording a lucrative investment for capitalists, 

Krishnagiri is situated at the 158th mile on the Madras- 
Bangaloro Trunk Road; Hosir is distant, via Stlagiri, 29 miles, 


1Under Haidar Kavéri-putnam was a halting place on the road from Arni 
to Bangulore, and in the “ Memoirs” is described as “situated in a beautiful 
ond highly cultivated valley ana within sight of the Krishnagiri hills. We 
hulted thero a whole day in order to have our clothes washed. The Keladar, 
who came and smoked his hooker with us, conversed familiarly, and expressed 
great compassion for our misfortunes ” (Memoirs of the Late War én Asia, p. 41.) 
* Vide Vol. J, p. 77, and Wilsun, Madras Army, Vol. I, p. 2338, 
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Raya-kéta 17, Vanivambadi 32, Tiruppattiir 25, and Dharmapuri 
29, The shortest road route between Bangalore and Cuddalore 
also passes through Krishnagiri, via Mattar, (17 m.) and 
Uttankarai (28 m.). 

Krishnagiri consists of (1) the Old Péta, which nestles close 
under the Durgam on either side of the Madras-Bangalore road, 
and (2) the New Pota or Daulatabad, which lies about a mile to 
the sonth of the Old Péta, at the junction of the roads to Kavéri- 
patnam and Samal patti. 

The Old Péta is densely built and preserves the aspect of an 
old Indian town. North-west of the Old Péta, and close under 
the foot of the Durgam, is the Cemetery. Unfortunately only one 
tomb bears an inscription. Onc of the nameless tombs “ must, 
certainly commemorate Captain Harry Smith, Commandant of the 
Garrison, who, with many..others, was blown up at midday on 
April 25, 1801, by theexplosion-of tho magazine.”* Not far from 
the Chinna-Eri and near the fork in the Hosar Road is the 
Travellers’ Bungalow, formerly (in all probability) the house of 
the Commandant, ‘‘a commodious building as public bungalows 
go, with wings connecting it ‘with the out-offices, and prettily 
sitnated in an oxtensive compound between the two main roads. 
Tt is now known as ‘Greme’s house,’ having been inhabited by 
Captain Graham, the First Assistant Collector, in 1792.” * 

All vestiges of other residences occupicd by officers of the 
Garrison have long since disappearcd. Mr. Le Fanu mentions a 
house built by a Freuchmaw employed under Tipu in strengthening 
the fortification of the Durgam. “ Ho seems to have taken kindly 
to the institutions of the country, as elaborate arrangements were 
made in the coustruction of the building to prevent curious eyes 
from penetrating to the harem, though the owner, when inside, 
could very well see what was going on without,” 

Krishnagiri was the first station in the District of the Missouri 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, which began work under tho Rov. 
Th. Naether in 1895. 

The new Péta was built in 1794, under the auspices of Captain 
Graham and Lakshman Rao, the founder of the Kambaya-nallir 
family. It was originally to have been christened Grahampet, 
but the then Governor of Madras, who happened to visit the place, 
suggested the name Daulatabad, (‘‘ Abode of Prosperity”) as more 


* See J. J. Cotton, Tombs, p. 289, and Welsh’s Military Reminiscences Vol, J, 
p. 306, 

* Grahan’s name also survives in “ Greme Saheb’s Tank ”, in the limits of 
Kadigana-halli, west of Danlatabad. 

* See p. 223. 
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auspicious. Both Captain Graham aud Lakshman Rao are said to 
have spent much of their own money in beautifying the new Town, 
“where wolls xere dug, and temples, mosques and tanks still 
survive to testify to their generosity.” 

Tho Rock Fortress of Krishnagiri is one of the most picturesque 
monuments in the District, aud is rightly selected for official 
conservation. It figures conspicuonsly among the platcs and 
engravings with which books of travol were so lavishly illustrated, 
before the art of sketching was killed by photography. Krishna- 
giri was sketched by Captain A. Allan and Lieutenant James 
Hunter, and also by Home and Daniell. The hill is thus 
described by Mr. Le Fanu:— 

“A frowning square mass of gneiss, mostly bare, and fissured 
in all directions by the alternations of heat and cold, huge boulders 
of stupendous size and weight hanging or seoming to hang sus- 
pended on its sides, and ready at the-slightest breath to thunder 
down upon their shattered brothers, whose debris strews the foot 
of the hill for a great distance. The summit from the south 
appears almost level, the north, south and east scarps being almost 
wholly composed of sheer precipices, while on the west there is a 
long sloping shoulder covered with large fragments of gneiss. 
The fortifications, as well as the reservoirs of water, were dis- 
mantled daring tho panic created by the nutiny, and remains of 
these in fair preservation may be seen, principally about half way 
up on the north, west and north-east. On the summit are a few 
ruined magazines and the Kachéri of the Killedar. The latter 
is a curious structure, A huge /rocking-stone spreads out from 
a sort of columnal centre, like an umbrella or large toad-stool, being 
supported partly by rocks in situ and partly by masonry, thus 
making a sort of circular room, entered by narrow doors, and 
having this columnal mass in the centre.! The floor has been 
smoothed and in some places fashioned in steps with chunam. 

“Two tombs on the hill are regarded by Musalmans with 
much veneration, being waited on by a fakir who levics fees from 
visitors. The legend is that one Akbar Pasha came from the 
north, encamping west of Krishnagiri, and besieging the fort 
which was defended by Krishna Rija. ‘The siege was prolonged 
for six months, during which Akbar sufferod heavy loss, and 
began to despair of success, for which he prayed to Allah, who 
appeared to him in a dream, and told him that in his camp were 
two religioua men who were the only persons eapable of leading a 


‘Tho area of the floor of the Uiabrells Raahdri has heen coupued at 915 
aq. ft.; virenmferonce of centre pillar = 147 feet ».diamater = 46°77 feet, 
Cironmference of the innor face of outer wall = 182 feet .. diameter == 57:90 
fect, 
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successful attack on the fort. As a sign whereby the truth of 
the dream would be demonstrated, Akbar was warned that a heavy 
storm would come in which every tent would be levelled, and 
every light in camp extinguished, except those belonging to the 
persons indicated. This accordingly came to pass, and after the 
storm two fakirs, Sayyid Patcha and Sayyid Akbar, were found 
reading the Koran in tlieir tent by the light of alamp. They 
undertook to lead the forlorn hope, and battle was given on a 
Friday, tho leaders, at an early stage of the fight, both losing 
their heads. The headless trunks, however, continued the fight, 
driving the enemy in confusion before thom, until they reached 
the summit, where the mother of Krishna Raja, seoing the portent, 
exclaimed, ‘ What! do headless bodies fight ? ”? at which sound. 
the trunks fell and were buried in the solid rock by supernatural 
agency, Tipu Sultan, who visited the spot, granted a ¢ayir which 
is now held by the fakir, ~The heads are buried below the hill, 
and, when an epidemic breaks out, a collection of sugar is made 
from people of all castes and offered over the grave, which has 
never been covered by a proper tomb, as all who attempted to 
erect monuments were warned in a dream to desist from their 
attempts.” 

The ancient history of Krishnagiri is unknown. It springs 
suddenly into importance in the campaigns of Haidar and Tipu, 
though its strategie value was overrated. The Durgam was in 
those days impregnable. Twice the British attempted to storm 
the place and twice they were repulsed. 

Tho first attempt’ was made on the night of June 38, 1767, 
“The walled town at the foot of the rock having for somo time 
been occupied without serions opposition, a petard was prepared 
for forcing the gate of the upper fort, but the mon who carried 
it, as well as the forlorn hope which preceded them, being all 
killed by showers of detached rocks precipitated from the summit, 
the party returned with the loss of nearly the whole Grenadier 
Company which led the enterprise; and on its failure the seige 
was converted into a blockade, which neutralised what little of 
plan had been preconcerted, by locking up the great body of 
troops in this ineffectual operation.” ” The hero of the action 
was Oaptain R. V. Fitzgorald. In his report on the assault 
Colonel Smith wrote “in the unsuccessful attack of the rock of 


1 The above story beara a curious likeness toan old poem on the fall of 
Somnath published in the Indian Antiquary of June 1879. The Sayyid Patcha 
Durga enjoys a tasdik of Rs. 84, anda sum of Rs, 69-1-8 is paid annually fur the 
daily beating of the gigantic drum on the top of the Durgam, the rumble of 
which resounds through the Péta at certsin hours of the day. 

3 Wilks, Vol. I, p. 310. 
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Krishnagiri, the Grenadiers of the 2nd Regiment behaved with 
remarkable spirit and firmness, Tho officer that led them, Captain 
Robert Villiers Fitzgerald, distinguished himself greatly, as well 
as Messrs. Godfrey, Bandinel and Fitzgerald. It is but justice in 
me to recommend them to your favour.” ; Captain Fitugerald 
was shortly afterwards rowarded for his services with the 
command of the First Battalion of Sepoys.? 

Krishnagiri was again besieged in 1768,and eapitulated on May 
2nd. At the end of the First Mysore War Krishnagiri was the 
only stronghold in the Baramahal which ILaidar’s forces did not 
recapture. 

Maxwell, in the Third Mysore War, advancing from Ambir, 
occupied Kavéri-patnam with the idea of carrying Krishnagiri by 
surprise. The sudden arrival of Tipn’s main army thwarted this 
project. The second attempt to storm Krishnagiri was made by 
Maxwell on the night of November 7) 1791. In tho conrse of 
his campaign against Bakir Sahib’s raid, he encamped a few miles 
from Krishnagiri, pretending that he was about to resascend the 
pass to Raya-kota. At 10 p.m. he moved his detachment in 8 
bodics, and carried the lower fort by esealade. ‘This blow was 
followed up so sharply, that the fugitive defenders retreating up 
the drug had barely time to shut auc barricada the gate; and “so 
close was the pursuit that a standard of the rogular troops was 
taken on the very steps of the gatoway. The bearers of the lad- 
ders were not so expeditious in their ascent, The garrison began 
to hurl rocks on their assailants, who took cover under protecting 
boulders. For two hours tho stormers tried to fix their ladders 
and mount; but they were beaton back, and Col. Maxwell, after 
sustaining a loss of seven officers * and sixty-eight men killed and 
wounded, had at length to desist in his efforts. The garrison 
sallied and attacked the retreating British, but met with such a 
warm reception that they quickly returned to the fort. The 
English set fire to the town and withdrow hefore daylight, and 
soon afterwards rejoined the main army.’ ' 

On March 19, 1792, the Treaty of Seringapatam was ratified. 
On the 26th idem orders were issued to Captain Alexander Read 
to “ proseed forthwith with his detachment of two companies 
from Hosir, and if necessary two companies of the 10th Battalion 
at Bangalore, to Krishnagiri and, presenting Tipu’s order for the 
delivery of the place, receive charge of it at the period fixed for 


1 Wilson, Vol. I, p, 201, * Now the 6ist Pioncers. 

’ § Among them Liout, B. J, Forbes and Lieut, Lamont, both of the 74th High- 
landers, were killed. (Vide Tombs, p. 289.) Lieut. Forbes shares a monument 
with his brother in Westminster Abbey. 

* Wilks IT, p. 228. 
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the orders from Tipu to the Killedars respectively, and taking 
possession of them accordingly, agreeably to the terms of the 
treaty.” Tipu’s orders were “that the forts and places are to be 
cedod vight days after the orders are presented, that a receipt is to 
be granted for each post, and also for the guns and military stores 
that may he left in it, and that the grain and provisions in each 
place are to be removed or sold on Tipu’s account.” 

Acting on these instructions Read arrived at Krishnagiri on 
April 5, 1792, and sent the Killedar Tipn’s Order, asking him 
when he would march out with his garrison, and requesting him 
to issue orders to the Killedars of Gaganagiri, Tattakkal, Maha- 
raja-gadai and a number of other forts in the Baramahal to 
evacuate them. The Killedar replied that ‘being only directed 
to deliver up Krishnagiri_.with all the ordnance and stores in it, 
he would do that whenever the grain and other articles of provi- 
sion on the Hill Fort can be disposed of, but that he must wait 
the answer of a letter he intends writing his master to-day con- 
cerning the other forts, before he can order them to be given up.” 
Read took an inventory of all the provisions in the Fort, and 
arranged to purchase them for the Company. He sent Lieut. 
Tuang, with five companies of the 8th Battalion, to demand the 
surrender of Kavéri-patnam, Virabhadra-Durgam, Pennagaram, 
Dharmapuri and Tenkarai-kottai, and in due course the cession of 
the Baramahal was completed. 

Under the arrangements; made in 1792 for garrisoning 
the Ceded Districts, the 15th Madras Battalion ! was stationed at 
Krishnagiri under the command of Captain Read, Under Lord 
Clive’s redistribution of troops in November 1799, Krishnagiri 
became the Military Head-quarters of the Baramahal. It was 
probably abandoned as a Military Station shortly after 1882. 

The glamour of military service still clings to the town. The 
Old Péta, as becomes a quondam garrison town, contains a large 
proportion of Mahammadans, many of them sepoys and descend- 
ants of sepoys. There are also a number of Maratha families 
with like traditions. 


1The 15th Madras Rattalion in 1796 became the 2nd Battalion 4th 
Regiment Madras Native Infantry. In 1824 it was called the 15th Regiment 
Madras Native Infautry, and in 1903 it became the 75th Carnatic Infantry, It 
waa formed in 1776 by Captain John Davis, and is still called * Duavis-ki-paltan.” 
The following extract from the “ Record of the KVth Regiment M.1.” has been 
kindly supplicd by the Adjutant of the 75th Carnatic Infantry :—“ In 1783 
Captain Davia boing appointed Quartermastsr-General of the army, the Command 
of the 15th was given to Captain Alexander Kead, and the Corps was stationed 
at Amboor,” 
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“ An interesting link with the past is preserved in a medal of CHAP. XV. 
g P p 


Louis XVI in the possession of Mir Muhammad Habibulla Sahib, 
Khan Bahadur, a distinguished gentleman of Krishnagiri and 
Mittadar of Bevuhalli. In 1781 his grandfather, Mir Ghulam 
Ali Miriam, who, from the latter name, appears to have been 
employed in the phantom admiralty established by Tipu, accom- 
panied Muhammad Usman on an embassy to the Court of 
Louis XVI. The embassy, which went by the Mauritius, the 
Transvaal and Cape of Good Hope, must have started some time 
in 1780. According to Mir Ghulim’s account, he was 17 years 
of age when he loft India and 105 when he died. The latter date 
being certain, his birth would have taken place in 1763 according 
to the former, and in 1758 according to the latter computation. 
It is improbable that a youth of 17 would be sent as an ambas- 
sador, and the latter date is therefore the more probahle. The 
embassy remained for a year at Paris, boing received with due 
honour, but departed without effecting Haidar’s object. Mir 
Ghulam, as a memento of his visit, received from the ill-fated 
king a handsomo medal, about three inchés in diameter and one- 
eighth of an inch thick. On one side is the king’s head, looking 
to the right, a full-bottomed wig not detracting from the nobility 
of feature and bearing which the sculptor has well rendered. The 
throat is open, and drapery is gracefully arranged round the bust 
after the antique. The inscription is “ Ludovicns XVI. Franc. 
ot Nav. Rex’ and under the bust. the artist’s name “Da Vivier 
F” (ecit.). On the reverse is the head of Marie Antoinette looking 
to the left. The hair is not dressed so high as in the Du Barri 
style, and is evidently supported on rolis in the front, while the 
back is arranged in short curls and tied with a riband, two loops 
of pearls hanging at the side. The neck is bare and ornamented 
with two strings of pearls. The bodice appears to be ornamented 
with lace and precious stonos and on the shoulders, drawn to tho 
back, is a mantle marked with Fleurs-de-lys. Tho artist has not 
been so successful with the queen as with the king, the 
eurvature of the forehead in profile, exactly matching that of the 
nose, being overdone. Jf she had the Austrian full lip, the 
sculptor has reduced it. The inscription is ‘Mar. Anton. Austr 
Franciae et Navarr. Regina”? and underneath “ Du Vivier 1781. 
Mir Ghulam did not forfeit the confideuco of his employers 
on his return from France, as Tipu employed him, and Colonel 
Haslewood, writing to the old veteran from Ootacamund in 1836, 
reminds him that 45 years before he had met him with Captain 
Doveton and Lientenant Prico in attendance on Tipu’s sons, then 
our hostages, Whon Tipu was overthrown in 1799, Mir Ghulam, 
whose office as Miriam was abolished, was admitted to a pension 
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of Rs. 52, which he drew up to 1816, when he was appointed to 
be District Munsif of Krishuagiri, a post which, except when 
temporarily transferred to Karar, he held up to 1854, when he 
retired on a pension of Rs. 150 per mensem, which he drew up 
to 1863. His age when pensioned must have been 96 or there- 


_ abonts.” 
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Ghulam Ali was known to Major Bevan,! who describes him ag 
“an intelligent Musalman . . . frco from the bigotry of his sect, 
possessing genoral information, and most agreoable aud lively in 
couversation. He also spoke tho French language tolerably. His 
hawks often afforded me pastime in pursuit of teal, snipe, part- 
ridge, quail aud other small birds.” 

Col. Welsh visited Krishuagiri in 1809, and described ? it as 
“a very strong hill-fort, dismantled aud abandoned, in conse- 
qnieuce of a most melancholy accident which happonod some years 
back, Captain Harry Smith;-who commanded, and many of tho 
garrison, being destroyed at mid-day by the blowing up of the 
magazine, whon opened to air some powder. Tt also blew away 
considerable parts of the fortification, which have uever since been 
repaired. This had, in happicr times, been the seat of the Col- 
lector, and most of the gentlomen in the Baramahal. The house 
of Colonel] Graham, the last Collector, was still standing, but 
abandoned, as were all the other buildings in this beautiful and 
once flourishing spot”’. 

Maharaja-gadai is a small village, situated at the foot of the 
hill of that name, at the apex of a triangle formed by the roads 
to Krishnagiri (7 miles) and Kandi-kuppam (7 miles). It com- 
mands the ontrance of the Pass from the Baramahal to Kuppam 
in the Kangundi Zamindari. 

Mahiraja-gadai derives its interest from tho stately mountain 
which rises north-east of the present village to a height of 3,388’. 
The name “ Maharaja’s Hill” is said to refer to Sivaji, who is 
credited with the coustructiou of the fortifications which crown it. 
Tts oldor name Angana-malai, which still survives, is derived from 
the goddess Angila-Nachi-amman, the presiding deity of the Old 
Peta. The path to the snmmit runs east of the village. After a 
rise of about 300’, it leads to a great level platform of rock, the 
site of the Old Péta. This Péta was guarded by hills to the 
east and south, and by the Durgam itself on the north. Traces of 
the Péta wall are still to be seen, and the site is coverod with 
tamarind trees. The grove of Angila-Nachi-amman, the cpony- 
mous deity, lies to the cast of the Péta site. 


1 Thirty Years in India I, p, 78. 
2 Military Reminiscences, Vol, I, p. 305. 
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The ascent to tho Durgam is steep, aud for the last 200 yards 
or so lies across a smooth, almost polished glacis of naked gneiss, 
There is a doublo line of fortification; the lower is built of 
uawrought stone, surmounted with a grit rampart, like that of an 
ordinary village fort. The natural hollows are bunded with 
masonry for water storage, but there are no buildings. 

Within the second rampart are two eminences. The southorn 
of these is crowned by a plain brick rectangular shrine sacred to 
Venkataramansa. Hard by is a mosque of uncommon and rather 
elegant design. North of this a few round-topped tombstones 
mark a Muhammadan burial ground. Tho inner rampart is much 
better work than the outer rampart, being built of trimmed blocks 
fitted together without the help of mud or mortar, Below one 
of the bastions isa very fine bas-relicf of Hanuman, about 8’ in 
height, one of the best piecos of carving in the District. On the 
Mahal or Palace Hill, as it is called,are two round towers and 
four rectangular buildings of good masonry, but roofless. 

The northern eminence is higher than the southern, but is of 


less interest. On the highest point isthe Jeudd-médu, or flagetaff 


mound, which commands a superb view of the surrounding couutry, 
Close hy is a neat brick structure of two compartments, one, it is 
said, for the storage of ghee and the other for oil; cach com- 
partment is covered by a barrel roof. Several stone cannon balls 
have been found in the vicinity, the smallest being between a 
billard-ball and a tennis-ball in size. 

The main entrauce to the fort was to the north of this 
eminence, and is now inaccessible, Below it is a flat ledge of rook 
still called Angadi-pirai or “ Bazaar rock,” where presumably in 
times of peace the villagers retailed provisions to the garrison.} 

Tho country to the north and east of Maharaja-gadai was 
once well populated, but the anarchy of the eighteenth century 
converted it into a desert. The Old Petawas already deserted 
at the time of the Paimaish (Fasli 1212—1802-3). The Great 
Famine of 1878 completed the growing desolation. A few 
scattered plots of cultivated land still struggle for existence, but 
most of the country side is shrouded in scrub jungle, and an 
oscasional griudstone, or a few patches of broken pottery, are the 
only tokens of departed prosperity. 

Topographically the hill of Maharaja-gadai is part of the 
Kangundi Zamindari, in the history of which it plays a prominent 
part. According to tradition *®, Kambi Nayndu, son of a petty 


: Cf. the “Shandies” at Virabhadra-Durgam, Jagadévi-Durgam, etu, 

* See A Concise History of the Juyheers and Paliems in the District of North 
Arcot, printed in the North Arcot Collector’s office 1864-65. Cf Manual of 
North Arcot District, Vol. 11, p. 367, 8q. 
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chieftain who lived on the banks of the Kistna, left his home in 
search of adventure and settled at Angand-malai. Kambi Nayudu 
is said to have reigned 66 years, and to have extended his sway 
over Badi-kota, Mallappadi and the Javadi Hille. In the reign 
of his grandson, Mummudi Chinna Virappa Nayudu, the 
“ Venkatapatti Raja ” (apparontly Venkata I--1586-1614) 
passed through his domain, en route for tho plains, and tho Poligar 
distinguished himself by curbing an woraly elephant in the 
presence of the Raja, For this the Raja confirmed him in his 
Palaiyam, and granted him a white umbrella. Shortly after this 
the Poligar was at war with Jagadéva Raya, who wrested from 
him Malappadi, Angana-malai, and other places. These events 
probably took placo towards the close of the sixteenth century. 

Mahéndra-mangalam is a small mitta villago at the 
foot of tho Palakddu Ghat, on the road from Palakidu to Raya-kota, 
7 miles from Réiya-kota and,9 from Palakodu. It is a village of 
vory little importance, excopt as.a halting place on the Ghat Road. 

The name Mahéndra-mangalam is probably connected with 
that of Mahondridhivaja, the Nolamba sovereign who is so inti- 
mately associated with Adaman-kottai and Dharmapuri.! The 
country round suffered acutely in the Mysore Wars, and Read, 
writing in 1794, says “of all tho districts in the Northern Division, 
I have seen nonce in/so uneultivated state as the tract in the 
vicinity of Virabhadra-Durgam called Mahéndra-maugalam, extend- 
ing from the Hantmantapuram hill to the limits of Raya-kota,” 
and he attributes its depopulation to “the devastation of the 
banditti composing the garrison of Virabhadra-Durgam during 
the war, to which perhaps nocessity reduced them,’ and the 
‘‘depredations inseparable from the marches of armies and detache 
ments, the high road leading to Palakddu Pass running through it.”’? 

Mallappadi, a small village of little over 1,000 inhabitants, 
situated about 14 miles sonth-cast of Bargir, a short distanec from 
the junction of the Krishnagiri-Tiruppattir road with the Trunk 
Road from Madras to Bangalore. The only interesting feature 
about it is the Durgam. 

At the time of its cossion it was the head-quarters of a small 
hobali of 48 villages, given by the Nawab of Arcot as a dowry 
to the husband of one of his sisters.? As such it was treated 
by Read as a separate taluk, in charge of an Amin, and it con- 
sequently oscaped the Permanent Settlement. Writing on April 
6, 1792, the day after ho arrived at Krishnagiri, Road describes 


1 Vide pp. 196 and 201. 
* Baramahal Records (1907) Section I, Management, p. 227. 
5 Buchanan, Vol. 11. p. 625. 
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Mallappadi as “a small district in the Baramahal belonging to the 
Carnatic, which being separated from it by a tract of a few miles, 
all intercourse with it was cut off, and it was with difficulty kept 
up and always at the hazard of the people’s lives employed in it, 
for they were often seized aud treated as spies.” 1 

The Péta lies west of the hill, between it and the road, and 
was at one time extensive. The alignment of the Péta wall is 
traceable ; tho new railway passes through a breach in it. There 
are two temples worth note, one to Ramaswami and one to Krishna- 
swami. 

The hill itself is a narrow ridge, presenting an almost sheer 
declivity on the west, or Péta, side. At one timoit is said to have 
been accessible from the Pcta, but the way up has long since been 
destroyed. ‘The ascent is now made from the north, and is difficult, 
owing to prickly-pear and boulders. On the northern shoulder is 
a group of loose rocks of enormous size;:mnder which is a series of 
caves,” ‘Tho ridge is here fringed with an overhanging rampart 
of large unhewn blocks of stone. Passing southwards along the 
ridge, the path leads to a gateway, flanked on tho right by the 
cliff, and on the left by a bastion of neatly squared stones without 
mortar; thence, skirtiug the northern crest, the path leads to the 
Fort proper. Passing through the gateway the path emerges on 
a level sward. Tho hill-top here is artificially levelled, and it is 
clear from the remains of buildings and pottery, aud a deep well, 
that it was used as a residence, 

Mattiir is a faded village, situated at the intersection of the 
Trunk Roads from Bangalore to Cuddalore and from Madras to 
Calicut, 7 miles from Simalpatti Railway Station, and 17 miles from 
Krishnagiri, In the days of Haidar it was a halting place > on 
the journey from the Coromandel to Mysore, but the Railway, and 
an evil reputation for malaria and cholera, have destroyed its 
prosperity. Under Read it was a Taluk Kasba. 

Naga-malai, a bill fort, lies half-way between Jagadévi and 
Mallappadi. ‘l'ho ascent from the east is gradual. The western 
cliff is precipitous. The ramparts are strongly built and in good 
presorvation. It is said to have beon one of the “ twelve palaces” 
of the Baramahal, 

Raya-kota is a village of 1,520 inhabitants, situated on the 
edge of the Balaghat plateau, at the junction of the Ghat Roads 
leading from Krishnagiri (17 miles), and from Palakodu (16 miles), 
to Hosir (21 miles), and to Kela-mangalam (15 miles). Thus 


: 


1 Extract from Baramahal Records, Section XXI, Mis. Vol. J, 1791-93, 
3 Vide Vol. I, pp. 296-7 and cf. Memoirs of the Late War in Asia, p. 41 ani 
Welsh, Reminiscences, Vol, 11, p. 186, 
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apart from the great natural strength of the fortress which 
dominates the village, its strategic importance is immense. 
Raya-kota has had an interesting past, and teems with historical re- 
miniecences. Its scunty lithic records conneet it with the Banas, the 
Cholas and the Hoysalas. Tradition makes it a capital of Jagadéva 
Raya’s family, and traces the name, ‘ Raya’s Fort,” to him. Its 
command of the Palakédu Pass brought it into prominence in the 
wars of Haidar and Tipu, and led to itscapture in 1791 by Major 
Gowdic, and its retention by the British in the treaty of the fol- 
lowing year, and explains its inclusion in the Baramahal, though 
geographically it is part of the Balaghat. Under Read it became 
the head-quarters of a Garrison and of a Taluk. Tho Taluk was 
abolished in Fasli 1206 (1796-7), but the Garrison continued till 
relieved by the Police in 1861. Even after the withdrawal of the 
Garrison, Riya-kota wasa favourite place of residence for military 
pensioners, but it was hard-hit at the time of the Famine and most 
of tho pensioncra then migrated. Raya-kota is associated with 
many interesting names, among them, Licut~Genl. Sir John 
Doveton, a.c.x, (see p. 188), Col, John Davis, who formed the Regi- 
ment now known as the 75th Carnatic Infantry, Col. Thomas 
Leighton, Lieut.-Col, R.M. Strange, Major Bevan, the Abbé 
Dubois and Major John Glover. 

The present Pata lies mostly north of the Krishnagiri road, 
from which a narrow old-fashioned bazaar strcot leads straight to 
the gate of the Lower Fort. 

The Péta extended eastwards aa far as a Vigndsvara temple, 
situated near the point where the main pathway up the Durgam 
branches from the Trunk Road. Near by is the Para (or guard) 
well, an old and strongly revetted structure. The tract between 
the Para well and the present village was occupied, before the 
Famine, by a large settlement of military pensioners. 

To the north-west of the Lower Fort is a large square step- 
well, called the Dubish Kinaru, hewn from the solid rock, it is 
said, by one Nagoji Reo, dubash under Col. Doveton. The well 
is exceptionally deep, and is strongly revetted on all sides. 

About halfa mile from the village, on the Hosar Road, is a 
beautiful Idga and tomb, built by Major J. C. Glover of the 
Madras Veterans, in memory of a Muhammadan Jady he 
married. John Campbell’ Glover and Philip Dugald Glover 
were Infantry Cadets in 1819, and became Lieutcnants in 1820. 
John became Captain in 1830, and Philip in 1833. Philip 
was commanding at Raya-kota in 1846. In the Second 
Burmese War of 1852, John Glover had his arm and part of 


1 Vide Mr. J.d. Cétbon, Tombe, p 290. 
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his shoulder torn off by a cannon shot. The wound was so 
disfiguring that he shunned society, and retired as Pay-master at 
Raya-kita, After the death of his consort, he went to live at 
Panchapalli, and afterwards near the banyan tree at Jekkéri. He 
died in August, 1876, and was buried at Mattigiri. Many stories 
are still told of the crippled veteran, who was supposed to be 
gifted with clairvoyance.’ While at Jekkéri he used to feed the 
wild birds with five kolagams of grain every evening. 

Close to the Idga is a deep circular well, drilled and blasted, 
it is said, by Col. John Doveton with his own hand. Hard by is 
a plot of ground known as Doveton’s Garden. Doveton was 
entrusted with the care of Tipu’s sons as hostages after the peace 
of 1792, and on the eve of the War of 1799 he was sent as an 
envoy to conduct the critical negotiations between Lord Morning- 
ton and Tipu. He commanded the Garrison at Raya-kota shortly 
after the fall of Seringapatam. Heowas afterwards knighted, 
and in 1826 became Commander-in-Chief-of Madras. He died at 
Madras in 1847.7? 

Fast of the village at the side of the Krishnayiri road is tho 
comotery, which contains scveral monnments of interest. The 
earliest is dated November 12, 1795, and is in memory of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Francis Keaser, aged five years. Jacob Cassivelaun 
Fanconrt, Surgeon, died at Riya-kota on April 5, 1800, but. his 
tomb is not to be traced. Of Colonel Rt. M, Strange, who died 
at Raya-kota on November 29, 1811, Welsh writes :— 


“Tf there ever was a pure heart in wretched sinful nan, Rob Strange 
possessed it. He was vory abstemious; an early riser and great walker; he 
required no conveyance on ® journey; night or ay was perfectly the samo to 
him ; and he would cheerfully walk 20 or 30 miles to breakfast in a morning, 
and return the samo night, as a matter of course, His mild and gentle manners 
partionlarly endeared him to the natives; and when walking out, ho always 
carried some money and little scraps in his pocket, to give the children he was 
sure to meet with in his perambulations. Still he was not « soldier; he could 
not drill; and a smart dress was his abomination ; but he was of more couse 
quence, in my estimation, than 1,000 soltliors, raising the European character 
wherever he went, and compelling the natives to love their usurping rulers® ” 


The Lower Fort lies north of the Péta, betweon it and the 
hill, Traces of ramparts and bastions still exist on the south-west 


and north. A sccond line of ramparts skirted the foot of the 
Durgam, to guard it from attack should the Lower Fort be 


1 The Village Munsif of Riiya-kota, Kazi Umar Khan Saheb, isan authority on 
tho local traditions of the place. His grandfather, Kiizi Ibrahim Khan, was 
Killedar of Kivéripnram under Tipu, and came to Raya-kota after the cession. 
He served there as Kiiziof the Garrison, as did also his son, Kazi Hussain 
Mian Saheb. 

2 Vide Mr. J. J. Cotton, Tumba, p. 64. 

* Wolsh, Military Remtniscences, Vol. 1, p. 806, 
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vaptured ; one of its bastions is still called ‘“Salabat Khan’s 
Battery ” in honour it is said, of one of Tipu’s Killedars. It was 
in the Lower Fort that the British Garrison was eantoned, and 
some of the old buildings are still standing, one block being used 
for the Loeal Fund School, and another for a Police Office; the 
former, it is said, was the garrisou hospital, and the latter a 
guard-room, Just inside each gatoway is a brick and mortar 
shelter for the sentry, of the type familiar in most places where 
a garrison has been quartered. Within the gateway at the end 
of the bazaar street is a pair of stocks, and to the left of it, partly 
covering tho bastion adjoining, a small bungalow and compound 
are still pointed out as having been formerly tenanted by Major 
John Glover, the sites of whose stables, kitchen and kennols are 
not yet forgotten, Traces of the foundations of former buildings 
are abundant. 

The Durgam is most easily asccuded by a path, which 
branches from the Krishnagiri Road, and winds with gentle 
gradients up the eastern face of the rock. Not far from the foot, 
this tract is spanned by an arched gateway, which bears every 
mark of British coustrnetion. Hard by is a natural cave, from 
which a subterranean passage is said to lead right up into the 
fort. Beyond the gate the path is protected by a stone rampart. 
The track leads past two buildings, known as the Havildar’s and 
Subedar’s Bungalows; then, after descending slightly, rounds the 
shoulder of the hill, passing two bnildings, which, though roofless, 
are in wonderfully good preservation, and a barrel-roofed struc- 
ture, which was possibly a magazine. The topmost peak is 3,229’ 
above sea level, aud 781’ above the village. There are remains 
of several other buildings on the summit,’ and the usual jonas, 
each with its legend. 

Dykes records? an amusing tradition of Riya-kota, illustrat- 
ing also the faith which the old levies had in ‘‘ Jan Kumpani. ” 
“ At Salem” he says, writing in 1850, ‘there are a few old 
veterans and at Rayacottah some fifty sepoys from one of the 
regiments stationed at Bangalore. Guard is kept from sunrise to 
sunset on the lone rock that towers some thousand feet above the 
broken ground around its base ; but with the twilight the heavy 
gates are closed and locked, and the red coated sepoys are to be 
seen hastening down the winding path that leads from the 


1 Among these buildings were several piles of cannon shot which at the timo 
of the famine were “sold in a fit of economy ata ridiculously low price to a 
Bangalore contractor who “ made them into mamatties and pick axes, which 
Government purchased for famine works, and then ecnsibly became insolvent 
without paying for the raw materials ” 8.D.M., Vol. H, p, 251. 

* Dykes, p. 847. 
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battloment-crowned precipice to their humble cottages below. 
They say that there is a subterrancous passage near the massive 
gateway ; and a story is told of the placo, that may be givon here 
ag strongly illustrating one of the great holds which the British 
Government possesses on the fidelity of the Native Army. Down 
this mysterious chasm some five or six adventurous sepoys had 
once rashly wandered in search of treasures said to be hidden 
there. They never came back, and their troubled spirits were 
nightly heard wailing around the rock. In those days the castle 
was guarded at all hours; and each night, as the clock struck 
twelve, the sentry at the gate heard a wild and unearthly voice, 
asking three times over ‘ Where is my family ?’ The boldest of 
the garrison were afraid, and threo successive nights none durst 
answer ; but at last one more conrageous than the rest, when the 
sad question was once more put, ‘where is my family ?’ loudly 
replied ‘In Raya Vellore, in Raya-Vellore, drawing a pension, 
drawing a pension’; and then, say the sepoys, the ghosts went 
down to their long home, glad, and for ever.”’ 

The Durgam is algo accessible on the west by a foot-path that 
leads from the Lower Fort. Near this path, and connected by a 
cross path with the eastern track above described, is the cave of 
Durvasa Rishi. On a rock half-way down the hill are the marks 
of the Rishi’s feet, Durvasa Rishi is supposed to have established 
himself on the hills in the Krita-yuga, and he is believed to be 
still making tapas, for these Rishis are loug lived. 

On a rock in the fort is a Kanarese inscription dated the 4th 
year of Mahavali-Banarasa.’ This is a title adopted indiscrimin- 
ately by almost all the Bana kings, a practice which makes it 
impossible to decide exactly to which king it belongs. It may 
safely be said, however, that Raya-kota was temporarily held by the 
Banas of Vanapuram, the Guardians of the Ghats, who were 
feudatory to the Ganga-Pallavas in the ninth century A.D? 

A Tamil inscription * in the Lakshmi Narayana Temple, dated 
1260 A.D., shows that Raya-kota formed part of the dominions 
of the Hoysala Vira~-Ramanitha. 

There is no record of the palmy days of tho Vijayanagar 
Dynasties, for under them Raya-kéta ceased to command a fron- 
ticr ; but in the stormy times that followed, it served to link the 
Baramahal with the Chennapatna Jaghir of Jagadéva Raya, and 
it is said to have remained the capital of his dynasty for at least 
three generations.‘ Buchanan relates that it was taken from his 
descendants by a Maratha, Sprerently Itibal Rao of Ratnagiri,’ 


1 GLE. No. 2 of 1900. 2 G.E. 1200, p, 32, 3 GLE, No, 4 of 1900, 
4 Vide p. 169. * Vide p. 155, 
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CHAP. XV. and from him again by the Mysore Rajas (probably Kantirava- 
Rayi-Kora. Narasa-Raja in about 1652 or earlier),! and under Mysore rule it 
ar seems to have continued, till its capture hy Major Gowdie. 

The storming of Raya-kota was one of the most nutable events 
of the short campaign for the reduction of the country south of 
Bangalore in the middle of 1791. In July, 1791, Lord Corn- 
wallis moved his army from Bangalore to reduce the country to 
the south, The advanced Brigade, under Major Gowdie, marched 
on July 1 on Raya-kota, which at the time was garrisoned by 
800 men. He forced the lower works before daylight on the 20th 
by blowing open a gate,” and hoped to carry the rock by entering 
with the fugitives ; he suececded in carrying severa! successive gates, 
but found it imprudent to attempt the summit. IIe had beon 
instructed to withdraw in the event of not completely suceceding 
in his first enterprise ; but, perceiving a probability of ultimate 
success, he ventured so far to.deviate from his orders as to hold 
his ground on an intermediate line of works about half way up the 
hill, and the place capitulated on the appearance of the Army 
(July 22). The fort was not dismantled on its capture, but was 
garrisoned by a detachment of the 7th Madras Battalion. 

Under Lord Clive’s seheme, in 1799, Raya-kota was selected as 
head-quarters of a garrison to watch the frontier and guard the 
Ghits, and it had a Colonel as Commandant. It was also an 
Ordnance Station. Early in the second decade of tho nineteenth 
century it was occupied by a company of the ist Battalion, 14th 
Regiment, under the command of Ensign (afterwards Major) 
Henry Bevan.* In 1819 it was garrisoned by a detachment of 
the 4th Dindigul Native Veteran Battalion with a Captain as 
Commandant, and apparently continued, with two exceptions, in 
the oceupation of Native Voteran Detachments till 1851, when it 
was joinod to tho Bangalore Command, and garrisoned by 2 of a 
Company from Bangalore. In 1857 the Native Veterans resumed 
charge, and continued there till relieved by tho Police in 1861. 

There are several families * of ryots at Raya-kota who still 
consider it a point of honour to have at least one member of the 
family serving in the Indian Army, and the older inhabitants stil] 


? Vido Vol, I, p. 7). 

* The stormers were led hy Captain Oliver of the 13th Madras Battalion; 
Licut, Alexander Cree of the Madras Engineers wags killed in the assault. See 
Wilks, Vol. II, p, 224, and Wilson, Vol. II, p. 210. 

3 Bovan’s Thirty Years, p, 63, See below p. 187. 

4 Among them a number of families of Jetti caste from Mysore, who call 
theruselves “ Doraival.” It issaid they numbered 100 houses, but now they are 
reduced to about 10. They now call themselves Naiks, 
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preserve a memory of the days when “ Davis’ Regiment”! and 
“ Baillies’ Regiment ” were quartered thore. 

Raya-kita was visited by Coloncl Welsh in 1809, who thus 
describes it ? :— 

“Winding through a steep and difficult Pass, occasionally very rugged, wo 
reached Colonel Strange’s house, who was in command of the station. This was 
the best place I had secn for many months, av immense rock, exceedingly well 
fortified, rearing its crest above the surrounding mountains, and assuming 
different forms in every different direction. Inthe hands of an English garrison 
it might be pronounced strong, bot i¢ appeared to me not remarkably so, in u 
conunon point of view, as there are reads up on both sides, one of which is fit for 
wheeled carriages. It was well found in all sorts of military atures, and had 
ordnance, trom six to twenty-four pounders, in abundance. There aro three 
reservoirs of watcr on the summit, one of which has never been fathomed; two 
buugalows, guard-rooms, barracks, and magazines; and the climate is really 
delighiful, 

“ Colonel Strange’ shouse, below, was a capital one, built by Colonel Doveton, 
a former Commandant, and sold to Government, for four thousand pagodas, 
There were several other bungalows also below,\in which the gentlemen of tho 
garrison resided, The Colonel had_a capital garden, about a mile and a half 
outside, in which were apples, peaches, oranges, and every fruit common to the 
country.” 


An interesting account of life at Naya-kote is given by Major 
H. Bevan who, as already stated, spent a year there as Command- 
ant in the second decade of last century * : — 


“T had shvoting of every description in its vicinity, as there was hardly a 
apot from fifteen to twenty-five miles round that Idid not explore, In the hot 
weather, when most of the tanks und streams are dried up in the jungle, J used 
to ahoot hog aud deer, at those springs which retaincd some moisture, by lying 
in wait behind 4 small screen during moonlight nights, for the animals as they 
¢ame to drink, 

“Qne circumstance connected with this sporting will probably be uovel to 
English readers, and will certainly be vseful as a hint tothose who practice 
fowliug by night in India. 1 tried the experiment of fastening a fire-Hy on the 
sight of my gun, and found it of the greatost value in directing my eye along 
the barrel and enabling rue to cover my object correctly. 

“Should the piece cf water be extensive, I had previously some lines with 
feathers stitched to them, as used for shooting antelope, and placed round such 
parts of the tank as I could not command with my gun. At evening in this 
manner, I have shot pea and jungle fowl, and at times a hare, which requires 
water when no dew falls, Mr. H. and myself have frequently bagged forty and 
fifty brace of snipe, and occasionally hare, florikin, duck, or partridge, daring a 
day’s shooting in the Borrahmal. The great variety of the duck tribe during 
the season in India is truly wonderful. I have enumerated fifteen different 
species of them, some of which possessed the most beautiful plumage. The 
numbers of quail afforded good sport, as they are to be met with close to 
Ryacottah in abundance. There are three varieties of this bird, the large grey 
gnail, like those of Kurope, the bush or red-legged and the smallest, commonly 
oalled the button-quail, 


? Davis-ki-Paltun is still the sepoy’s name for the 75th Carnatic Infantry 
aud Baillic-ki-Paltan for the 64th Pioncers. (Vide p. 176), 

2 Military Reminiscence, Vol. 1, p, a08. 

3 Thirty Years in India, Vol. I, p. 64. 
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* Waving heard of some olephants that made their appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ryacottah, and had committed great havoc among the gardens and 
frightened the natives, | went in pursuit, and overtook one after a chase of 
twelve miles, but he mado off on the first shot, at such a rate as to baffle all 
hopes of coming up with him again. Night closed in before we could return, 
and we were obliged to sleep in a small village near Krishnagiri from which 
we obtaincd sume pillan, rice, ete, from my friend Golaum Ally. Tho foxes 
wo met at Ryacottah were strong, affording excellent sport. Fourteen brushes 
wero the fruit of the first weck’s hunting, and fifteen of the second.” 


Tattakkal-Durgam (height 2,029’), is an interesting hill- 
fort abont 2 miles south-east by east of Vélampatti, on the Kaveri- 
patnam-Kakankarai Road. It is ascended on the north-cast side 
from Guttahalli, a hamlet of Kattagaram. At the foot, close to 
the road, is the site of the old Péta, partly covered with a large 
grove of tamarind trees, and choked with prickly-pear. 

The Fort is in better preservation than any other in the 
Baramabal (except perhaps Krishnagiri), and the masonry work 
is of high quality. The dirst-gate is on the brow of a steep slope 
and is flanked by semi-circular-bastions. There is a legeud that 
the foundations of one of these bastions showed signs of giving 
way, and to securo it a maiden was sacrificed ; a brick structure at 
the toe of the western bastion is still pointed out as her grave, and 
piija is done there. ‘The second gate is arched. The summit is 
protected on almost all sides by precipices, and is encircled by 
ramparts of heavy stone, woll pointed, and securcly set in the 
living rock. The Fort is well supplicd with water by numerous 
jonais, and it contains many substantial buildings, one of which, 
traditionally called the Kachiri, was apparently at one time a 
two-storied building. |Theére is another strong gate on the south 
side, below which is a gigantic bas-relief of Hanuman, similar 
to that at Mahiraja-gadai. This southern gate commands the 
approach from the village of Tattakkal, 2 Védar settlement, lying 
nearly 2 miles south-west of the Durgam. 

Virabhadra Durgam! (also called Itti-Kal-Durgam), lies to- 
wards the south of the cluster of hills which jut out from the 
Mysore plateau intothe Baramahal, between the Palakddu Pass 
and the Pennaiyir. It was the head-quarters of a Taluk in the 
days of Tipu, and was retained as such under Captain Read, 
forming part of Captain Graham’s Division. It was garrisoned 
by detachments of the 4th Battalion (Baillie-ki-Paltan, 64th 
Pioneers) from 1792 to 1798 (See Vol. I, p. 87). The Taluk was 
abolished in January 1802. 

Tho hill ean be ascended with ease from Bikkampalli, a village 
close to the Palakidu Raya-kita road. The path leads through 


? A sketch of Virabhadra Durgam appears in Vol, If] of Daniell’s Oriental 
Scenery. Itis also mentioned us an important strategic stronghold in Supple- 
mentary Despatehes of the Duke of Wellington, edited by his gon, 1858, Vol. J, 
mm. 55-87. 
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thick prickly-pear jungle for a mile or 80, between two hills 
north of the village, to a gate which apparently guarded access to 
the Pata. Beyond this gate tho valley opens out, and there are 
some patches of cultivation and a Fakir’s tomb. A mile beyond, 
the path, which is roughly paved, ascends to a level maidan, still 
called the Sandai Péttaior Market Town, situated north-west of 
the Durgam. A little further is the old village site, marked by a 
tamarind tope, and now under cultivation. Hard by is the temple 
of Chendriya-swimi (Vishnu), which still enjoys a tasidlik 
allowance of Rs. 145 and an annual festival. 

From the temple the path turns towards the hill, and leads 
through soven lines of fortification to the main stronghold. Tho 
summit of the hill (3,088’ above sea level) is uneven, and 
traces of fortification run all round it, following the irrogularities 
of the ground, Tho citadel, which crowns the western-most 
peak, is protected by two more ramparts and a steep smooth 
glacis of rock. Within it are a. bungalow avd a powder magazine. 
Close to it is the Rama-lakshmi Jouni, a narrow cleft of unusual 
length and depth. Tegend, with its usual disregard for chronology, 
makes Jagadéva Raya a tributary of Tipn, and relates how, on 
Tipu’s defeat by the British, Jagadéva Raya throw himself and 
his jewels into the jona/ and drowned himself. 


DHARMAPURT TALUK. 


Tho Taluk of Dharmapuri liesin the south-west corner of the 
Baramabal, and covors au arca of 94) square miles, boing the 
second largost Taluk in the Distrieti!) Ttis bounded on tho north 
by tho Taluks of Hostr and Krishnagiri, on the east by that of 
Uttankarai. It is separated on the south from Omalar Taluk 

by the Toppir River, and from the Bhavani Taluk of Coimbatore 
by the Kavari. The Kavéri also forms the western boundary, 
whero it abuts on Kollegail. Tho greatest length, both from 
north to south, and from east to west, is 38 miles. 

The Taluk is encircled by hills, except on the north-east, 
where it opens into the great plain of the Baramahal. The 
Trunk Road, which threads the Passes of Toppir and Palakodu, 
follows the watorshod between tho basins of the Kaveri and tho 
Pennaiyar. The 'Topptr hills stretch far away to the west, to- 
wards Pennagaram, where the line is broken by the ravine which 
dips to mect the Kavéri at Hogena-kal. North of Ponnagaram 
rise tho tanglod mountains, dominated by the Quttiriyau, which 
separate the Kavéri from the Sanat-kumara-nadi. ‘hese hills, 
which form part of the ghats upholding the Mysore Plateau, fall 
away towards the Kavori into broken ranges and isolated peaks. 
Farthor again to the north, beyond Palakédu, the chain of hills, of 
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which Raya-kita Durgam is the kiug, towors up, and more to the 
east the lesser ranges, which cluster round Krishnagiri, melt 
into the plains east of Mallappadi. To the south-cast, and trend- 
ing north, is the chain of the Vattala-malai, culminating in tho 
ragged peak of Mukkanir. 

The richest portion of the Taluk is in tho immodiate vicinity 
of Dharmapuri, where the drainage from the northern slopes of 
the Vaitala-malai assures a supply of irrigation water that rarely 
fails, Tho streams that flow from the high ground near Pala- 
kddu towards the Pennuaiyar feed chains of small tanks of no 
meau fertility, while the reaches of the Sanat-knmara-nadi, 
above aud bolow Marauda-halli, water somo of the richost gardens 
in the District. 

The western or Pennagaram Division ig wider and more 
desolate. The best portion is that traversed by the roads from 
Peunigaram to Dharmapuri and Palakidu, and the country 
included in the angle formod by thoso roads. The west of the 
Taluk is hemmed ta by a broad unbroken belt of Resorved Forost, 
atretchiug from Pikkili to tho angle made by the Kavéri at its 
junetion with the Bhavani, and Forost Roserves continue with 
bat fow intervals from this elbow oastward to the Toppir Pass. 

The early history of tho Taluk is mainly concerned with the 
fortunes of Tagadiir (the ancient uame of Dharmapuri), and the 
Adigaimins who made it their capital, and gave their name to 
Adaman-kéttai. 

As was the oase in Hosir Taluk,’ so also in Dharmapuri, the 
western portion of the Taluk which adjoins the Kavéri has lapsed 
from its former prosperity, and is now throttled with jungle. A 
considerable area of the hill country north of the Palakodda- 
Pennigaram road, including the Pikkili Hills and the Morappar 
valley,” was formorly within the limits of Hosur Taluk, and at the 
time of cossion formed part of the old Alambadi Taluk. The 
tract was at one time well populated, and the maps prepared at 
tho Forost Survey show innumerable deserted village sites. No 
less than 28 paimaish villagos aro entirely covered with Forest 
Resorves.* Such scattered patches of oultivation as survived were 
grouped in the revenue farafs of Pavalaudir, Vattuvanahalli and 
Pikkili, These tavafs wore settled in 1906, and the paimaish 
assessment was substantially reduced. The Sottlemont, Report & 
ives a fair idea of the pitiful conditions under which agriculture 
struggles for existence in these villages, 


1 Bee p. 109, * See p. 107, 3 See p. 107, note 1, 
* BP. No. 331, dated 23rd December 1901, p, 12. 
5 BLP, (Rey, Sett.), No. 130, dated 27th April 1900. 
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The English Inam Register tclls a similar story. Under 
Mysore rule large areas of cultivable Jand, now smothered in 
Reserved Forests, were granted as Inams to Brahmans. For 
instance, in the Biyanir Reserve there wasan Agraharam village, 
with nine hamlets, which in the survey of Fasli 1219 (1809-10), 
was found to cover 3,400 acres, inclusive of several Minor Personal 
Inams. The Agrahiram was granted by Dodda Krishna Raja of 
Mysore (1714-81 A.D.) to one of his ministers, who divided the 
village into 12 wridfis or sharcs. In 1865, at the Inam Settlement, 
the village is described as “in the midst of jungle and inaccessible 
rocks; the soilis poor, tho villago thinly populated, the place is 
infested with oclephants and tigers. Hence the low atate of 
cultivation and the low éer¢z.’’ The Inamdar’s interest was finally 
bought in by Government for a nominal sum, and the village 
lapsed into Reserved Forest. 

Many other rent free hereditary shrétriyams, granted as charity 
to Brahmans for subsistence, suffered a similar fate? Sorry 
enough gifts would these patehes of jungle be in their present 
condition; yet Dodda Krishna Raja, aud other royal patrons 
who preceded him, were not in the habit of insulting the 
Brahman hierarehy with empty charities, and it is clear that 
landed property in these Kavéri-side Forests was at one time 
worth the having. 

The southern belt of jangle which lies between the Dharma- 
puri-Pennigaram road and the Toppar River presents similar 
features, though the tract, except. where it adjoins the Kavéri, is 
less mountainous, and the surviving villages are more compact. 
The hoart of this tract was at one time penetrated by a well made 
road,® which ran due south of Pennagaram, via Morasana-halli, 
towards Donnakutta-halli and thence to the villages that cluster 
round Sdlappidi. Up to Morasara-halli this road, the making 
of which is ascribed to Tipu, is still marked at intervals by the 
remains of superb avenues, and of the rough stono causeway 
which served as its foundation. Beyond Morasara-halli, however, 
the terrain undwates, and the rains of a century have in many 
places entirely obliterated the trace. For some distance the road 
followed the line between the Masakkal and Kalappam hadi 
Reserves, aud occasional clearings and terracings show that the 
tract was once inhabited. Donnakutta-halli itself is a scttlement 
of Vakkiligas, an interesting remnant of a Kanarese population 
Inam Register. 

2 Seo the Hogar English Inam Register pp. 534, 775-0, 798-9, and 806-6, 


3 Possibly it was by this route that Tipn’s cavalry escaped from Medows in 
November, 1790 (vide Vol, I, p, 85), 
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which, if placo-names have any significance, appears at one time 
to have permeated the whole of Dharmapuri Taluk and southern 
Uttankarai as well. 

The depopulation of the mountainous tract abutting on the 
Kavéri is almost complete. A chain of villages included in the 
tarafs of Ajjana-halli, and Sunchala-nattam follows the Maddala- 
pallam to the Kavéri banks at Nigamarai. Another chain of 
villages marks the course of the Pambar from Indar to Perumbilai. 
The Penuagaram-Morasana-halli route has recently been linked 
with the Pambar valley by a road passing through Kalappambadi, 
a road destined, it is hoped, to re-open the tract to through 
traffic,! 

The Land Revenue is distributed as follows :~ 


Demand, 

Area. Fasli 1320 

(1910-1911). 

SQ. MLS, Re 
Nyotwari (including Minor Inamssand Forest) 74047 2,27, 
Mitta : bode Ae a we 18251 23,7 

Shrotriyam and Tyne e, er iu we 2019 one 
Total ..  943°17 2,538,621 


Ryotwari occupation, Fasli 1820 (1910-1911) — 


Extent. Assessment, 


ACRES, Rs, 
Wet ten tet xe ote one ats 11,738 57,602 
Dry we ae ve ao ve -1,65,171 1,58,963 


As in i¢richuaniane the Mittas are numerous but small. In 
1883 they numbered 13; by 1912 they had split into 25. 


1 
Mitta, | Peshkash, | Mitta. Peshkash. 
| 
HS, Rag. 
Achfra-halli... bee 460 Nekkundi wee aay 2,851 
Belagé-puram ... ae 886 Nala-halli vas ree 2,498 
Bovu-halli oes ees 1,605 Palli-patti ins tee 306 
Elamiohana-halli tix 1,640 Pane-knlam oe ra 580 
Errasigé-halli ... ose 802 Pango-nattum .., a 1,519 
Giddana-halli ... oss 174 Papi-Niyakkan-patti ... 1,833 
Golla-halli ae ave 255 Pappira-patti ... i: 690 
Hanumanta-puram —.. 583 Reddi-balli 8 ava 2,480 
Kannaniar tee en 239 Soygana-halli., jae 915 
Kandéna-halli ... ioe 6738 TVirumala-vadi ... wes 703 
Kakatamurata-halli ... 120 Velam-patti =... sa 180 
Mide-halli Se ane 222 Véppala-halli ... va 192 
Miriinda-halli.. ss 1,747 


2In some of the Villdguu of Sunchala-nattam and Nigamarui there was a 
marked falling off in occupied area between the year of Settlement (FB, 1281 = 
1871-2) and the year preceding Rosettlemont (F. 1885 == 1005-6), 
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The principal tanks in the Taluk are grouped round Dharmapuri 
Town. The drainage from the Vattalai-malai flows into the tanks 
af Adaman-koltai* (dyakat 262 acres), Madé-mangalam” (336 
acres) and Annasagaram* (358 acres), that from the Pikkili Ridge 
into the tauks of Kolagattir* (498 acres) and Sogattar * (315 acres), 
the overflow from the latter feeding the Ramakka* Tank (223 
acres), situated in Maddigona-pilaiyam village, immediately to 
the north of Dharmapuri. If history is buried in place-names, 
Dharmapuri must have owed its fertile environment to the 
Chola Kings, for the tanks at Adaman-kittai, Kolagattir and 
Madé-mangalam are all called Sdla-Rayan-Eri. The lands under 
these six tanks are among the most valuable in the Baramahal. It 
is said that the best land under Annasagaram ‘l'ank has a sale value 
of Rs. 1,090 per acre or more, under Kolagattir of Rs. 500 to 
600, and under the others, Rs. 400. The surplus water of the six 
tanks flows vid Krishnipuram Tank (128 acres) and Kambaya- 
nallir to the Pennaiyar. Another fertile corner of the Taluk is on 
the banks of the Sanat-kumara-nadi, near. Maranda-halli and 
Mallapuram. From Maranda-halli anaikat* a channel takes off, 
which, after a course of 3 miles, discharges into the Sangam- 
basavan Taliv™ (dyakat 3852 acres), the surplus drainage of which 
flows in turn into the Jer-Talav,* (890 acres), in the immediate 
vicinity of Palakidu; the landa under the last named fetch 
between Rs. 700 and Rs. 1,000 per acre. The only tank of any 
size in the Ponnagaram Division is that of Hruppalli (105 acres). 


The area under Reserved [forest is 187,552 acres, a larger 
oxtent than in any taluk except Host. ‘he Reserves are as 
follows :— 


Number and Name. Area, Date 


108 | Toppar os ase 
181 ) Parigum A and B. 
104 | Porumbalai 

103 | Battanavadi 

102 | Beyanér-malai 

105 | Kalappambadi 


9,801 15- 6-92 


33 | Oddappatti al, Sen's eo : 18,363 1- 1-88 


97 | Masakkal .., 9,827 31-12-91 
34 | Pennagaram 12,744 1-10-87 
35 | Guttirayan 14,682 1-12-87 
36 | Morappour ... 19,314 1-12-86 
95 | Késargali 8,182 1-10-92 
gg | Pikkili-maloi 5,469 1- 9-2 


* Imperial. 


13 
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The Rescrves named in the first column lic south of the 
Pennigaram-Hogénakal road, along the line of the Toppar River 
and the Kavéri, those in the second column form part of the 
Mélagiri group of Forests. 

The Morappir-Hosur Feeder line rans through the taluk the 
stations within its limits being Semmana-halli, Dharmapuri, 
Irulappatti, Pilakddu-Dalavay-halli aud Marandahalli. The most 
important road is the Trunk Road through Riya-kota, Palakodu, 
Adaman-kottai and Topptr. The road from Dharmapuri to 
Morappir bore a heavy traffic before tho railway was made, and 
has not yet lost its importance, There is considerablo traffic along 
the roads which lead to Pennigaram and Krishnagiri. The Trunk 
Road from Dharmapuri via Jramattir is rather less important. 
During tho Great Famine a road was constructed from Indir 
down the Palir valley vid Raskdlpatti to Perumbalai. Tho 
upkeep of this road was abandoned almost as soon as it was 
made, but its placois now takon by a new road recently opened 
from Pennigaram to Pecumbalai, which will eventually be connec- 
ted with Méchéri in Omalir Taluk vid Mallikundam. his road, 
when completed, should effect an economic revolution in the 
villages near which it passes, and should stimulate the fading 
prosperity of Peunigaram itself, by linking it up directly with 
the busy Taluk of Omalir. 

Remains of a road also exist from Laligam through a gap in 
the Vattala-malai to Bommidi Station, but it is nut practicable for 
wheeled traffic, 

There are two-toll-gates near Dharmapuri, one at Sirampatti 
on tho Tiruppattir Road, and the other at Sdla-kottai on the 
Morappir Road; tolls lovied at one of thesc gates hold good for 
the other during the same day. Another toll-gate south of Kari- 
mangalam taps the traflic between Dharmapuri and Krishnagiri, 
and a gate subsidiary to this taps tho traffic to Morappir. 

There are forries across the Kavéri at Maligai (Hogéna-kal), and 
Kongitra-patti (opposite Alambadi and Gopinattam, in Kollegal 
‘Taluk, respectivoly), Lakkana-halli, Nigamarai, Botwma-samu- 
dram, Lakkamena-halli, Sdlappadi and Kottai-Sdlappidi. 

The chief industry of the Taluk is the manufacture of gingelly- 
oil. Weaving is carried on by Kaikdlars in and around Dharma- 
puri, Pappara-patti, Indir and other villages, The men’s cloths 
made at Dharmapuri, and the women’s cloths made at Matam 
are considered of superior quality. The manufacture of kamblis 
is general, the best coming from Nallampalli. Gingelly-oil is an 
itom of great importance, as gingelly is among the chief products 
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of the Taluk. Dharmapuri is the main seat of this industry, and 
thero isa largo export trade. Mats are made on a large scale; 
white and green bamboo mats at Dharmapuri. Pennagaram, 
Nallampalli and Pailakddu; grass mats mostly in the west of the 
‘Taluk, and date-leaf mats ot Marinda-halli. Cart building is 
carried on to a small extent in Dharmapuri. 

The Taluk is well off for markets. Shandies are held on 
Sundays at Dharmapnri (taken over by the Taluk Board 1892) 
and Miranda-halli; on Mondays at Indar, Palakédu, Toppar and 
Hanumantapuram ; on Tuesdays at Kari-mangalam (Taluk Board 
1892), Nallampalli (Taluk Board 1892) and Pennigaram; on 
Wednesdays at Eruppalli; on Thursdays at Pappiira-patti (Taluk 
Board 1891) and Krishnipuram ; on Fridays at Vélampatti and 
Perumbilai ; and on Saturdays at Sdlappadi. The 4 Taluk Board 
shandies realise about Rs. 1,500 annually, The most important 
shandy in the Taluk is that held at Pappira-patti, at which some 
6,000 people assemble. A favourite round for petty traders is 
Indir, Pennigaram, Eruppalli and Pippira-patti. Agricultural 
produce is the chief item of trade. 

The grain and cloth trade is in the hands of Komatis, Vaniyas 
ani Muhammadans, Janappars are the chief cattle dealers. They 
also deal in grain. The oil-pressers of Dharmapuri have grown 
very. wealthy through the oil trade, which they have supplemented 
with money-lending. Gingelly-oil and the excellent paddy grown 
round Dharmapuri are the chiefexports. Rico is taken to Kela- 
mangalam shandy, and from that place there is a largo importation 
of ragi. Pennagaram derives its agi from Anchetti. Betelis an 
important product in Pennagaram Division, and coco-nnts at 
Maranda-halli. Thechief imports are plantains and chillies, 
which are brought in large quantities from Salem. 

Adaman-kottai, situated at the junction of the Trunk Roads 
from Bangalore and Madras, at the 188rd mile from Madras and 
41 miles from Dharmapuri, must have been a place of importance 
in by-gone days, for it commands the Toppir Pass, and the lines of 
communication between the Biramahal and Deccan vid the Pala- 
kidu-Raya-kota Pass, and between the Kast and West Coasts, 
The intervening tract between Adaman-kittai and Toppar is poor 
country, dry and jungle-clad, whereas Adaman-kottai is washed 
on the south-east by one of the largest tanks in the Baramahal. 
Though the tank is not an unfailing source, yet its lands are 
highly valued, and the town must have expericneed little difficulty 
in keeping up its food supply. 

Close to the Travellers’ Bungalow aro the tombs of ( 1) 
Captain J. W. Rumsey of the 44th Regiment of Native Infantry, 
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who died on March 21, 1846; (2) Thorazia Younker, wife of 
Mr. John Younker (a missionary in the service of the 8.P.0.K.), 
who died on 8th February of the same year. 

The outline of the old Fort wall and ditch still exist. The 
Fort was roughly oval in shape, its longer axis lying east and 
west. The villago has much shrunk from its former dimensions, 
and oceupies only a small fraction of the Fort space. There is no 
clear trace of any Péta. The position of the temples within the 
ramparts indicates the former extent of the town. Theso temples 
are not remarkable for size, but are interesting from their number, 
their carvings, and the inscriptions they bear. 

The principal Siva temple is dedicated to Somésvara, that of 
Vishnu to Chendriya, In the dyakat of the Tank is a temple to 
Solésvara (ef. the Solésvara temples and Sdla-Rayan tanks at 
Kadagattir and Midé-mangalam). The temples of Bhairavan and 
Ankal-amman are worthy of note on account of their inscriptions, 
An annual fostival.and cattle fair is held in honour of Kali- 
amman. 

The name Adaman-kottai is undoubtedly connected with the 
Adigaimin or Adaiyaman, the title adopted by the chiefs who 
reigned at ‘l'agadir (Dharmapuri).' 

On the Sdmésvara Temple there are two inscriptions of 
Kul6ttunga Chola, dated in his 19th and 25th years. If these 
rofer to the third monarch of that name, their dates would be about 
A.D. 1196 and 1208 respectively. 

The most interesting records in Adaman-kottai, however, are 
those of the Hoysala period, Narasimha II is represented by a 
Tamil inscription of 1284-5 A.D.,? his son Sémésvara by two 
Tamil inscriptions of 1247 and 1249 respectively.*? Intermediate 
between the records of theso two monarchs, comes an inscription,‘ 
dated 1241 A.D., of Rajarija III, the Chala Monarch who was 
saved from annihilation by Narasimha IT and hisson. Ramanatha 
is represented by an inscription of 1260.° 

The inseription of Narasimha II records the dedication of a 
temple to the god Paramésvaram-Udaiyar at Mahéndra-mangalam 
by one Paramaya-Sahani, a minister of Madhava-Dandanayaka, 
an officer who held the office of Mahdpradhdni paramavispasi 
under Narasimha. Mr. Krishna Sastri*® conjectures that Mahéndra- 
mangalam is the original name of Adaman-kittai, derived probably 
from the Nolamba king Mahéndra, and that the temple of 


2 Vide G.H, 1906, p. 75. 2 GiE. No. 201 of 1910. 
8 Nos. 204 and 205 of 1910. 4 G.E. No, 208 of 191u. 
5 G.E, No. 202 of 1910, 5 G.E. Report for 1910-11, p, 81. 
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Paramésvara-Udaiyar should be identified with the Bhairava 
temple still standing to the cast of Adaman-kéttai, on the base of 
which tho inscription is cut. 

SoOmésvara’s epigraphs mention his prime minister Sémaya- 
Dandanayaka, who iy known to have been associated with that king 
from the very beginning of his reign up to at least his 22nd year. 

Ramanatha’s inscription records a gift of land to the temple 
of Mayindisuram-Udaiyar, which is also mentioned in one of 
Soémésvara’s epigraphs, and it is possible that the temple referred 
to derives its name also from Mahéndra, and should be identified 
with the Sdmésvara temple which stands noar the Bhairava 
temple. 

One other inscription deserves mention'. It is dated 15380 
A.D., in the reign of Achyuta Raya, and records how one 
Kamiyappa-Nayaka revived, near the Bhairava temple, a market 
which had become extinct, and for the benctit of the temple he 
fixed a small feo, collected: probably from the market-goers. 
Adaman-kottai is well situated a8 a trade contre. 

Not far from Adaman-kéttai is Kovilur, the oldest Catholic 
settlement in the District. It was a flourishing Mission in the 
days of Father John de Britto, who visited it in 1675. Though 
Tipu gave orders that tho settlement should be destroyed, it 
survived. A new Church was built in 1832 by Sahadéva Nadar ; 
it, was enlarged by Monscignour Bonnand and Fathers Fricaud 
and Gouyon (1848-52). It was then completely demolished and 
rebuilt, under Monseigneur Godelle, by Eather Thirion, about 
1870. This building, however, collapsed, anda new Church was 
begun in 1907 and is still in course of construction. ‘There are 
three out-stations, and the congregation is cstimated at over 3,000 
souls, The Easter Festival uttracts a large concourse of pilgrims, 
for whose accommodation numerous chdeadis have been erected. 

Dharmapuri lies at the 178th mile of the Madras-Calieut 
Trunk Road, on the Morappir-Hosir Light Railway. It owes 
its importance, partly to its central position on the trade routes 
from north to south and from east to west, and partly to the large 
irrigation tanks which surround it (Sogattir, Kolagattar, Anna- 
sigaram and Ramakka). Dharmapuri enjoys direct road com- 
munication with Salem (vid the Toppir Pass, 42 miles), with 
Hosir (vid the Pilakédu Pass, 52 miles), with Krishnagiri (26 
miles), Harir (25 miles), Tiruppattur (40 miles), Pennagaram 
(19 miles), and Pappara-patti (10 miles). 

The main portion of the town comprises tho former revenue 
villages of Virapakshipuram and Vollai-Kavundan-palaiyam, 


1 G.E. No, 200 of 1910; cut on the Ank@l-amman temple, 
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CHAP XV. Komarasana-halli lies to the west on the Pennigaram Road, 
Duarmarvry Annasigaram to the south on the Adaman-kittai Road. To the 
P= north is the suburb of Maddigénam-palaiyam, undor the right flank 
of the Rimakka Tank, and north of this tank is Old Dharmapuri. 
All these villages, except the last, are included in Union limits. 
The Main Bazaar Street runs duc north and south and forms part 
of the Krishnagiri-Adaman-kittai Road. Most of the public 
buildings are situated on it. The Pennagaram Road branches 
off from this main streot at u eight angle, in the centre of the 
town, 

The old Taluk Kachéri is in the heart of the town. Part of 
the original building is still standing. The fore-court is used as 
a D.P.W. office. On tho left of the entrance was tho old Sub-Jail 
and on the right the old Treasury. At the back of this Kachéri 
is the newly built Government Girls’ School, The Travellers’ 
Bungalow (an old and-wncomfortable building), lies on the main 
strect, further to the north, wud beyond it lio the Post Offico and 
Hospital. The Post Office oceupies the site of Thomas Munro’s 
bungalow, which was used by successive Divisional Officers as thoir 
office and residence, and afterwards as a District Munsif’s Court- 
house. On the transfer of the District Munsif from Dharmapuri, 
the building went to ruins, and was ultimately demolished. The 
Travellers’ Bungalow was built by Mr. Hargrave, aftor Munro’s 
departure, and it was at one time connected with Munro’s bunga- 
low by a roofed passage. 

No less than twelve of the Dharmapuri temples enjoy fasdix 
wlowances. None of thein are of particular interest, except those 
in the Fort which are described below (p. 199). The favourite 
camping ground is to the wost of the town, beside a tank built by 
Narasa Ayyar, the Sarishtadar who made famous the administra- 
tion of Mr, Hargrave (1808-20) by the most gigantic syatem of 
fraud evor perpetrated under British rule. In his old days he 
mude “ dharmam” by constructing his tank, and uo doubt white- 
washed his character to his own satisfaction. Some fine trees, in 
their age giviug more shade by their branches than leaves, line its 
banks. 

Under Col. Read’s administration Dharmapuri becamv 
the Head-Quarters of Munro. In 1808 Mr, Ilargrave made it 
the Hoead-Quarters of the District. Owing to the peculations of 
Narasa Ayyar, Mr. Cockburn in 1820 retrausferred the District 
Kasba to Salem. Dharmapuri enjoyed the dignity again for a 
couple of years (1880-2) under My. Orr. In 1911 it became the 
Head-Quarters of a Deputy Collector. 
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The weekly market is held on Sundays, near the junction of 
the roads from Krishnagiri and Tiruppatttr. There is a consider- 
able trade in grain, gingelly-oil, and skins. The chief local 
industries are weaving and oil-pressing, but the Vaniyars have 
also shown themselves adepts in grain-trade and moncy-lending, 
and Dharmapuri has long been famous for the Bank, which is 
associated with the name of the late Mr. Ambalathadi Chettiyar, 
and which is said to have had a capital of betwcen 5 and 7 lakhs 
with branches at Salom and Trichinopoly. The population of 
Dharmapuri has an unenviable reputation for factionsness. The 
Vaniyars are addicted to litigation among themselves, there is a 
standing feud between the Pallis and the Kaikdlars of Komara- 
sana-halli, and the eclebration of the larger religions festival is 
often a matter of anxicty to those who are responsible for pre- 
serving the public peace. 

Dharmapuri Fort lies to the north of the Town. and north of 
the market, between the Morapptr and Kavévi-patnam roade, 
beyond the hamlet known as Dykes-Péta, The rampart was 
levelled during the Great Famine, and its site is difficult to traco. 
Tt could never have boen a place of any military strength, though 
it is protected on the north by the paddy-land watered by the 
Ramakka Tank. Tho site is all but deserted, only a fow huts 
remaining, On the fort glacis, and sonth of the Siva Temple, is 
the grave of “ James Ives, Esq., late a Lieutonant-Coloncl in the 
Flonourable Company’s Madras Wstablishment,’? who distin- 
guished himself at the head of his corps in.tho memorable action 
at Mahidpore. 

The Siva Temple is sacred to Mallikirjuna. In style it is 
“go closely alike to Pallava structures of the 8th and 9th centuries 

' A.D., that any casual observer with an oyc to ancient architecture 
would not hesitate to pronounce it to be of the Later Pallava 
style.” The Amman temple is large, and, like the Mallikarjuna 
tomple, of quite unusual style. ‘he plinth is rather high and 
approached by steps. All round the base are spirited carvings 
from the Ramayana. The ground-plau, rectangular in scheme, is 
go arranged as to prosent 48 corners, aud the consequent contrasts 
of light and shade are rather effoctive, 

The Vishnu Temple, which is dedicated to Para Vasudeva, is 
smaller than that of Siva, behind which it stands. It enjoys a 
tasdik of Re. 583. The temple isin rather a dilapidated condi- 
tion. A local story tells how once a Christian Munsif entered the 
temple, cleaning his teeth, and touched the idol, whereon the 


1G.H, Report of LYLL, p. 4, 
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idol wept; the Munsif was fined. Not far from these tomples is 
a shrine to Selli-anmen with a swing, and at the road side are two 
Jain-like figures, carved in high relief on a stone slab, and said to 
be Ramakka and Lakshmakka. 

The squalid hamlet of Halé-Dharmapuri, or Old Dharmapuri, 
on the left flank of the Ramakka Tank bund, contains nothing 
worthy of note, except perhaps the temple of Narasimha, a 
building in typical Dravidian style, which so far has yielded no 
inscription. 

The suburb of Annasigaram lies about a milo south of 
Dharmapuri, a little east of the Trunk Road, It is important 
for its extensive weaving industry. The Kaikdlars number over 
100 houses, and possess about 950 looms. 

The chicf temple in the village, sacred to Subrahmanya, has 
an ambitious looking gépwram constructed abuut 40 years ago in 
brick and plaster, in theworst nineteenth century style. Close to 
the village site is a large stone, 7’ high, with the figure of a. tail-less 
Hanuman, Mukhyaprana Dévarn, a type of Anjandya peculiar to 
Kanarese Madhvas. The Dharmarija Temple also deserves notice. 

Of Dbarmapuri Mr, Le Fanu somewhat unkindly writes :— 


“¥t is a dreary place, Jacking colour, dusty, dry and meanslooking, 
Tho inhabitants seem to be wanting in lifo and spirite. ‘heir sole dissipation ip 
a visit to the Munsif's Court, and they seem as if they had ® weight on their 
minds, which has a depressing effect on strangers. ‘Ihe whitewash und pale mud 
of the houses have no rich. reds, as at-Attar, to relieve their monotony, and the 
refreshing green of crops and trees, which usually lends a charm to village 
acenery in this District, is hero aluiost wholly wanting. It must, however, be 
udmitted that in the cultivation season the rxcene is brighter. It is hard to 
conceive what charm Munro found here. The tope pointed out as his must have 
been seen through the rose-tinted glasses of the imaginatiun to merit the follow- 
ing eucomium which he passed on it: ‘I began a few years ago to make a 
garden near Dharwapuri, sheltered on one side by a lofty raugo of mountaina, 
and on the other by an aged grove of mangoes, I made a tank in it, about a 
hundred feet syuare, lined with stone steps; and the spring is so pleutifal that, 
besides watering abundantly every herb and tree, there is always a dopth of ten 
or twelve feet of clear water for bathing. I have numbers of young orange, mango 
and other fruit trees in a very thriving state. I hada great crop of grapes thig 
year, and my pine-beds are now full of fruit. When I happened to be at 

+ Munro was nub the only officer who took a delight in gardening at 
Dharmapuri. Jn 1842 William Cotton Oswell, Livingstone’s companion in Africa 
and described by Sir Samue! Baker as the greatest hunter known to modern 
times, was Head Assistant Collector of Salem, and writing to his mother from 
the Shevaroys says “I wish you could have seen my garden at Dharmapuri last 
year. You remember my dislike tu doing Adam formerly, Well, having nothing 
else to do at my lively quarters, I was obliged to try my hand atit. IT have 
really a good garden, figs, gnavas, grapes, etc., in abandance, but my forte lay in 
the lettuces and other vegetables, of which I intended to plant only a small 
supply for my own use, and was astonished when they came up to find that they 
were about enough for a modcrate army.’ ‘Note by Mr. J. J. Cotton in the 
Madras Matl.) 
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Dharmapuri I always spent at least an hour cvery day at this spot; aud to quit 
it now goes 4s much to my heart as fursaking my old friend.’ 

The identification of the tank and garden described in such glowing terma 
by Munro hay hecn the subject of interesting controversy,” but no tank answer- 
ing to this description has been discovered. Miran Sahib’s well, opposite the 
Hospital, can hardly be described as “sheltered by a lofty range of mountains,” 
and the “ Munro Kulam,” near the 190th milestone in the Toppar Pass (p, 215), 
ja hardly sufficiently near Dharmapuri (12 miles) to allow Munro to spend “ at 
least an hour” thero every day. The conncetion of Munro with Dharmapuri is 
commemorated by 4 pillar and tablet set up at the cross roads, at the entrance 
to Dharmapuri from Morappiy and Krishnagiri? 

Dharmapuri, under its ancient name Tagadir,* is known in 
Tamil literature as the seat of the Adiyamin Neduman Anji 
and his son, Pohuttelini, chief patrons of the famous poetess 
Avvaiyar, whose date is placed by some writcrs in the second 
century A.D. Neduman Anji was overthrown by the Chéra 
(Kerala) king Perum-Séral-Irnmporai, who besioged and stormed 
Tagadar.® 

Elini, the son of Neduman Anji, on the approach of the Chéra 
army, led out his forces and offered battlo, In the first day’s 
fighting, Elini’s troops were driven within the fort, on the second 
day the thorny jungle which surrounded the fort wns cleared. In 
due course the moat was filled, the gates were burst open by 
elephants, and, in the mé/ée that ensued, Elini and his lieutenants 
performed prodigies of valour, but were overpowered by numbers, 
aud fell fighting to the last.® 

The earliest lithic records of Dharmapuri are dated in the 
ninth and tenth centuries A.D., and refer to the sudden rise to 
power of the Nolamba-Pallavas under Mahéndradhirija, whose 
father, Nolambadhirija, bad married Jayabbe, a daughter of 
the Western Gunga king Rajamalla (c. 840-870 A.D.). The 
marriage was political, and the Ganga-Nolamba alliance cnabled 
Mahéndra to drive the Banas from the Baramahal. In the 
Mari-amman Temple in the Fort is a Kanarose inscription of 


1 Letter dated June 30, 1799, written by Munro to his sister on his 
transfer to Malabar. 

2 Vide Articlos and lettors printed in the Mudras Mail of December 15,1905 
(signed by “ a Correspondent”), December 20 (“ General Fisher’), Decomber 
21 (“a Subscriber”), December 22 (W.W.S.). The whole evidence is 
summarised ina letter of Mr. J. J. Cotton, LC.8., printed in pp, 108-18 of 
the Salem District Gazette of February 16,1906. 

3 G.O. No, 914, Public, dated 30th November 1905, 

4 The name Dharmapuri is traditionally traced to a king named Dharma- 
raja, but no record has as yet been traced of sach & monarch. 

5 See Vol. I, p. 46, and the authorities therein referred to. 

® y. Kanakasabai, Tamils Kiyhteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 100; of, 
also G.E, Report of 1906, paragiaph 34, with reference to the Pallava Grantha 
inscription in the monolithic cave at Namakkol (No. 7 of 1908). 
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_ CHAP. XV. Mahéndra, dated 878 A.D,! Another record of Mahéndra, dated 
Duasmarorr A.D, 898, is cut on a pillar built into the mantapam of the Mallik- 
ee arjuna Temple.’ At the bottom of the samo pillar isa record * of 
Ayyappa-déva, a son of Mahéndra, who suceceded him, and in 
Viriipikshipuram is a record of Irula, son of Anniga, dated 
A.D. 931. ‘lwo? other incomplete inseriptions have been found 
of the same poriod, one in the Mallikarjuna Temple, and the 
other at Virapikshipuram. Mahéndra’s name is also commemo- 
rated inthe Adaman-kottai inscriptions® (q. 2.), which refer to 
Mahéndra-mangalam, to be identificd apparently with Adaman- 

kottai itself. 

Tho rule of the Nolambas at Tagadtr thas covers four gene- 
rations: (1) Mahéndra, (2) his sou Ayyappa-déva, (3) his son 
Anuiga, and (4) his son Irula. ‘The last king of the Nolambas is 
Diliparasa, a brother of Anniga. The Ganga alliance is testified 
to in the Virtpakshipuram inscriptions, which record the fact that 
the mothers of both Ayyapa and Anniga were Ganga princesses, 
The Nolambas ruled in Tagadir till their last generation, in other 
words till the Ganga alliance failed and the Ganga-Bina Mara- 
sinha “ Nolamba-Kulantaka ” annihilated their rulc. 

The inscription of Mahendra in the Mallikarjuna mantapam 
records the building of a Jain Basti at Tagadtr by two brothers 
Nidhiyanna and Chandiyanna, sons of a merchant of Srimangala. 
‘he former reccived from Mahéudra the village of Milahalli, and 
in turn made it over to une Kanakaséna, pupil of Vinayaséna, for 
repairs, additions, worship, ete., in the Basti. Mulahalli has been 
identified with Milakkadu, a village nine miles west of Dharma- 
puri, and Sembalatttira and Budugirn, the villages deseribed as 
adjoining it, with Semmana-halli (the Railway Station), and 
Buduguna-halli (7 miles south of Dharmapuri), respectively.* 
Budugiru was assigned to Nidhiyanna’s Basti by Ayyappa-déva 
himself. On the other hand, the insoription of 878 A.D. in the 
Mari-amman Temple records that Mahéndra granted a tank 
called Marudunéri to a certain Saiva teacher, and that the 
merchants of Tagadur, among them the builders of the Jain Basti, 
assigned tolls on certain commodities as déraddna to some temple, 
It is interesting to find that both the Saiva and Jaina faiths 
flourished side by side in ninth century Dharmapuri under the 
impartial patronage of the Nolamba kings. No relies of the Jain 
Basti have survived the ravages of time. Mr. Krishna Sastri 


1G.H, No. 347 of 1901. * G.E, No. 304 of 1001, 

3 G.E, No. 805 of 1901, 4 G.E, No. 198 of 1910, 

5 GE. Nos, 306 of 1910 and 199 of 19U1, respectively. 

§ Vido Ep. Ind., Vol. x, pp. 54-70, where the inscription has been edited 
at some length by Mr. Krishna Sastri. 
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attributes the unique architecture of the Mallikarjuua temple to 
the Nolamba, and compares with it the temple of Bhiga-Nandis- 
vara at Nandi in Kolar District. 

Probably of about the same date as these Nolamba records is 
the inscription in Kanarese verse, cut on a slab sct up on the bund 
of the Ramakka Tank, which describes Tagadir as a “ reflected 
image of the whole earth; for in it were :—this Saiva teacher 
Vidderasis, the temples Kali-Chérésvara, Pallavésvara, the great 
Bhégésvara, the magnificent and spotless Nannésvara, and 
Bhujangésvara of Kanchi, which shone in its imperial fame; the 
enclosing walls (prahira) and the pleasure grounds of kings who 
were as powerful as lions.” 

Under the Chéla administration the inscriptions prove thut 
‘Vagadur-Nad formed part of Ganya-Nad,? and was included in the 
province of Nigarili-Chéla-mandalam, and that Puramalai-Nad, 
formed part of lagadir-Nad.?_ Under the Cholas the title of 
Adigaiman was revived in the-person of a viceroy who ruled from 
the Biramahal to Mysore, and an Adigaiman was in command of 
the Chila forces when the Cholay were driven from Talakad by the 
general of Vishnu-vardhana, !videnee of Chola rale, however, is 
not abundant*®; on the south wall of the Kamakshi ‘Templo is a 
‘Tamil inscription of the 10th ycar of Kuldttunga ILT (e. 1188), 
and on the east wall is another of the 12th year of the same 
monarch.* The former of these inscriptions names two temples, 
viz., Tiruvélilisvara and Jriyarayisvara, the latier records repairs 
for the merit of Adiyamin. ‘The Adiyaman here referred to must 
be either Rajaraja alias Vagan, or his sou Vidukidalagiya- 
Perumal, who claimed to be of Chéra descent, aud sought to 
revive the ancient traditions of Elini, and, taking advantage of 
tho weakness of his suzerain, mado Dharmapuri his capital, and 
ruled in virtual independence as far as Tirumalai and Chengam 
in North Arcot.? 

Vidukadalagiya’s independence was ephemeral, and the Hoy. 
salas took his place. The Hoysala regime round Dharmapuri is 
proved by the inscriptions at Adaman-kottai. At Médtu, a village 
six miles due north of Dharmapuri, there is a Vamil inscription* 
on a slab set up in a field called Chamundi-amman-mandu, which 
refers to an officer “‘ who possessed the strength and powers of the 


1 GE. No, 18 of 1900, * GE. No. 9 of 1900. 

3'Yhere is a Sdlésvara Temple in Kadagattar. 

*G,E. Nos. 307 and 308 of 1901. 

° See Vol. T, p. 60, and Vol. If, p. 225, sub voc. Knmbayanallar; sce also Ep. 
Ind., VI, pp. 331 seg. 

6 G.E. No. 209 of 1910, 
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Hoysala King Vishnu-vardhana,” and to the remission of the 
marriage-tax in Tagadir-Nad. Another inscription at Modir is 
dated in the third year of one Vira~-Chdéla-déva,' who may perhaps 
be identical with a monarch, who, according to Prof. Kiclhorn, 
began to reign in A.D. 1381-2, and whose rule probably included 
parts of Salem, South Arcot and South Mysore. It records a 
grant in favour of a temple attached to Durgayyar-Agaram in 
Padi-Nad of Mél-mandala, and Mr. Krishna Sastri connects this 
with the Durga shrine on Chamundi Hill at Mysore.? 

The rulo of the First Vijayanagar Dynasty is attested by the 
occarrence at Kadagattir of two inscriptions of Déva-raya I, 
dated 1430 and 1440 A.D., and ove of Mallikarjuna* dated 1476 
A.D, Lastly the rule of Jagadéva Laya’s family is recorded in 
two inscriptions, one at Kolagattur, which registers a mutual 
arrangement by which the landholders under the local tanks 
contributed a fixed shareof their produce for strengthening the 
tank bunds,‘ and the other a grant of the villaye of Virdpakshi- 
puram to certain Brahmans. ‘he former is dated in the year 
Dundubi (presumably 1622 A.D.) and the sottlement is made for 
the merit of Kumara-Jagadéva. The latter is dated 1619 A.D. 
the donor being Immadi Jagadéva Raya, son of Ankusa-Raya, 
and grandson of TKaua Pedda Jagadéva Raya, the reigning 
monarch being Sri-Ranga Raya of Penukonda.® 

Dharmapuri was never a place of military strength. It 
was seized by Bijapur in the middle of the seventeenth century 
and taken from Bijapur by Kantirava Narasa Raja in 1652.8 It 
seems to have been lost again, for it appears in the list of acqui- 
sitions of Chikka Déva Raja as taken in 1688 from “ the people 
of Aura.”? In 1768 Dharmapuri was commanded by « brave 
officer, with troops unworthy to serve underhim. After Tenkarai- 
k6ttai had surrendered to Colonel Wood, Dharmapuri was stormed 
by the British, and the necessary consequences of such an opera- 


ee rn re ee — oh eee haute. 28 ae 


1 Hia full name is Rijakésori-varman Tribhuvana-chakravartin Tribhuyana- 
viracholadéva. : 

2 Vide G.E. Report, 1911, p. 76 and ef. Ep, Ind, VII, p. 7 seg. 

3 G.E. Nos, 193, 196 and 105 of 1910, respectively. No. 196 “ states that one 
of the Telugu Rihuttars named Mella-Rahuttar. . . assigned to the Mudi- 
yonda Chollavara temple at Kaduikkatttr the taxes nddutalavdrikkai (the police 
rate), settiydr-magamat, (volantary fee paid by the seftis) collected on either 
side of the village, and an all@ya-mdnyam and adi-kdsw on each shop opened 
in the markets of Varagir.” G,BE. Report 191], p. 84. 

« G.E, No. 197 of 1610 ; vide Report 1911, p. 92. 

5 Tho sdsanan ia published by Mr. Lo Fanu (II, p, 221), In the body of the 
record Karj-mangulam is named as the village granted, but the boundaries given 
show that Virapakshipuram was the village meant. 

§ Wilks, Vol. I, p. 34. 7 Wilks, Vol, I, p. 182. 
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tion bore a terror before the arms of Colonel Wood which was 
more effectual than his cannon. 

The falls of Hogéna-kal lie about 9 miles west of Pen- 
nigaram. The road thither runs for four miles through un- 
attractive sorub, and then the country suddenly breaks away into a 
superb valley, along the north side of which the road rapidly des- 
cends. Pennagaram itself is about 1,7501 above sea-level, the 
Kavéri at Hlogéna-kal 780!, At the 8th mile the road crosses the 
Sanat-kumara-nadi, and shortly aftor this, it debouches on to a 
level terrace which forms the loft bank of the Kavéri above the Falls, 

The Kavori at this spot flows ina broad strong stream, but 
within a short distance the stream is divided in two by a large 
island. ‘The main body of water flows towards the right or western 
bank ; the chaunel suddenly becomes constricted, and the river then 
plunges boldly into the deop chasm it has carved ont. Itis from the 
cloud of spray that eternally overhangs this cauldron that the name 
Hogéna-kal, or “Smoking Rock,’ is derived. The foot of the fall can 
easily bereached from below the island, by paddling a coracle between 
the gaunt black winding walls of rock that confine the river for 
noarly half a mile below the fall. These rovks show a nearly verti- 
cal cleavage, and are riddled with pot-holes and grotesque caves,the 
haunts of bats and wild-fow!. The pool into which the river leaps is 
called the Yaga-Kundam (or ‘‘ Sacrificial Fire Pit’) of Brahma, 
and bere Brahma is believed to have performed sacrifice, Legend 
relates how a Chola king, while hunting, found a vast cleft which 
swallowed up the Kavéri. For eight years he and his men laboured 
in vain to fillthe yawning gulf. Then a wise Rishi told him 
that the Chakra of Vishnu had entered the earth at the spot, and, 
the hole would never close, unless some virtuous king would 
plunge into the abyss. The Chola monarch did not shrink from 
the sacrifice, and willingly gave his life, that the waters of the 
Kavéri might be saved for the welfare and happiness of man. 
The left, or eastern, channel flows with less force and volume, and, 
below the bathing ghat, its stream is again divided by a richly 
wooded islet, each branch plunging in broken cascades into the 
bed of the Sanat-kumara-nadi, The camping ground hes 
opposite the western of these two minor channels, on the tongue 
of land between the two rivers. The difforence between the 
flood-level and the summer-level of the Kavéri at Hogéna-kal is 
about 30’. 

The Kavéri at Hogéna-kal is peculiarly sacred, even to Hindus 
who live at Srirangara and other sacred places elsewhere on its 


1 Wilke, Vol. I, p. 336. 
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banks. Bathing in the Kavéri at this spot is particalarly efficas 
cious ou the new-moon days of Tai and Adi, during the Tula (or 
Arpisi) festival in November, and on the occasion of a solar or 
lunar eclipse. It is mostly Brahmans who reaort to the river on 
these occasions. But the most popular bathing festival is on the 
18th day of Adi (July-August) when from 20,000 to 30,000 of all 
castes used to perform their ablutions in the sacred stream, and a 
general fairis held. The advent of plague has, however, dealt a 
serious blow to the popularity of the festival. 

On the Kavéri bank above the bathing ghiat is the ‘lemple 
of Désésvara-swimi (Siva), anda chattram for Hindus. Tho 
Temple isa building of no particular artistic merit, and is in a 
poor state of repair. Legend connects the /ingam in the inner 
shrine with tho Sage Agastya. It is said that the god is regarded 
as the tutelary deity of a branch of the Mysore Dynasty. The 
Kavéri bank at this spotwas once the site of a considerable 
settlement, and all-around are traecs of a large abandoned village 
site and extensive: cultivation. But the locality has long since 
been dopopulated hy malaria. Of Hogéna-kal Mr. io Fann 
writes :— 

“Thore are interesting fisherics about here, some belonging to Coimbatore 
ani others to Salem. The fish are not generally large, bnt there are grent 
numbers of thom. Tho reaches fraqnented by the fish are known as the Pedda 
and Chinns Chellapams, There are three waterfalls, the Brahmakundam, the 
Nyiini-swatham, and 8 third at the junetion of the Sanat-kumira-neadi and the 
Kaveri. At the first mentioned fall no fish try to leap, as the height ig too 
great, At the ather two falla the fish congregate in quantities in February and 
March, trying to reach tho upparstveam by jumping over the falls, that at the 
Pedda Chellapam being some ten, and at the Chinna Chellapan: some five or six 
foot high, Some succced in the attempt, but the great mass are caught in a 
sort of straw basket, which awaits them at each sile of the fall, Tho day’s catch 
is divide every evening hy the chief men at the Chellapams, a small portion 
being always given in charity to heggars, who frequent the Challapames daring 
the searon, There are other varieties which run to 60 or 60 lb., and afford goad 
sport to the angler, though they aro said to be rathor sly at taking the bait,” 


It is for the future to decide whether the potential energy of 
tho Hogéna-kal Falls can be put to any practical uve. A line of 
levels taken on tho leff bank, 1,000’ above, and a like distance 
below the Falls, shows that a drop of 84’ can he obtained, and by 
building a dam on the rocks at the head of the Falls, thie drop 
could be easily increased to 94’, The minimum hot-weather 
dischargo of the Kaveri isestimated at about 500 cusees, This 
discharge, with a fall of 80’, would generate 4,560 horse-power. 
Dedueting loss of head in penstocks, and taking the efficiency of 
the turbines at 80 per cent., some 3,500 horse-power could be had 
at the turbine shaft. ‘The loss in transmitting this, power by wire 


ed 
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over a distance of from 50 to 100 miles from the generating 
station is estimated at 25 per cent., reducing the power available 
to 2,600. A fall of 90’ would produce 4,000 horse-power at the 
turbine shaft, and 3,000 horse-power a hundred miles away. 
‘Che nearest towns of any size are Dharmapuri, Salem and Erode, 
at distances of 25, 40 and 50 miles respectively. 

Kari-mangalam is on the road between Krishnagiri (16 
miles) and Dharmapuri (14 miles), at the point where it is crossed 
by the Maranda-halli-Hartir Road. 

Jt has been suggosted that tho name is derived from Kari, 
king of Kovaliar (tho modern Tiru-koyilar in South Arcot District), 
who is often mentioned in early Tamil literature, and who warred 
with Ori, chieftain of the Kolli-malais, and restored those hills to 
the Chéras,! 

The weekly market is held on Tuesdays ina spacious enclosure 
maintained by the Taluk Board. Thovchief items of trade aro 
dhall, food-grains, and tamarind; shoep and cattle are also bought 
and sold. There is a limited industry in the weaving of blankets, 
and of coloured handkerchiefs and female cloths. 

The main interest of Kiri-mangalam controsin its temples, 
which presont an unnsual variety, though the place is not a 
favourite resort for pilgrims. 

East of the town is a group of rocks;.of no great height, 
surmounted by the temple of Arunésyara (Siva), which enjoys a 
tasdik allowance of Rs. 238, Theentrance is on the south. The 
chief gépuram was reconstructed in 1895 by Rima Chetti, and is 
remarkable for the absence of fignres, which are usually so 
prominent a feature of modern decorative temple architecture. 
The plaster ornamentation is mostly geometrical, and the general 
effect, which gives the impression of an claborate dice-pattern, 
is far from pleasing. Outside the temple precincts is a curiously 
balanced boulder, which appears to defy the law of gravitation. 
The topmost peak of this group of rocks is crowned with a amall 
temple to Chendraya-swimi, a plain brick building decorated with 
afew singams. From below, this temple appears inaccessible, 
but the peak is really double, and in the cleft is a flight of steps 
which affords an easy aseont. Thoro are several other shrines 
and niches on the kopje, and a sacred joni, tho water of which 
is reserved for the use of Brahmans. The kopje is surrounded 
by a well-defined Car street. 

On the plains to the north of the kopje just described is a 
plainly built shrine sacred to KGlAl-amman, which is patronised 


' Vide V, Kanakasabhai Ta-nils Highteen Hundred Years go, p. 108, 
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by the ryots of fourteen neighbouring villages. All who worship 
at this shrine rendor themselves immune to scorpion stings, 
Fowls and goats are sacrificed to this goddess, whose cult is 
oxtromely rare. : 

The chief Vishnn templo is in the heart of the village, and is 
dedicated to Lakshmi Narayana. The kambam rises out of a 
mantapam supported by pillars, the upper parts of which suggest 
the Chalakyan style of architcoture. 

An inscription has been copied from a rock in front of the 
Virabhadra Temple. It is in Kanarese, and is dated 1556 A.D. 
It belongs therefore to the reign of Sadasiva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar. It mentions as Mahdmandalésvara, Aliya Rimaraja, 
Sadasiva’s great minister who fell at Talikota,? 

Kari-mangalam was used as a base by Genoral Harris in the 
Fourth Mysore War and his army coneentrated there on February 
28, 1799, prior to ascending the Pailakédu-Raya-kota Ghat. 

Palakodu is a place of some importance, as commanding the 
easiost Ghat from the Baramahal to the Mysoro Plateau. It is 
14 miles from Dharmapuri, 16% miles from Raya-kota, and 19 
miles from Pennagaram, whither a road runs via Pappara-patti. 

The town is more homogeneous and compact than is usual in 
the Baramahal. The Sungham Chavadi is used by the Lingayat 
community asa resting place for the idol of Virabhadra, which for 
the annual festival they bring down from Virabhadra-~Durgam. 
The London Mission Chureh was built in 1898 by Mr. Daniel, 
a Hospital Assistant, who presented it to the Mission. 

A. shandy is held on Mondays at which tho products of the 
Sanat-kumara-nadi valley (plantains, jack-fruit, aroca-nuts, 
coconuts, eto.), rioe pounded at Pappira-patti, cloths, pulses and 


1G.H. No. 6 of 1900, 

2 At Tukkojana-halti, a villago within the bordor of Krishnagiri Taluk, about 
8 miles south-east of Kari-mangalam, there are two Tamil inscriptions, Nos. 6 
ond 7 of 1900, cut on rocks near the Lakshmi-Narasimha Temple, one of 
which records that the village of Tindal was pranted to cortain Brahmans by 
one Madurantaka-Viranulumba-Rajaniriyana-Vayiravan Ponnambalskkattan, 
an officer whose idontity has not yet been established. The samo name occurs 
oa an inscription at Kambaya-nallur (G.E. No. 9 of 1900), which is dated in 
thesecond year ofthe Hoysaln Visvaniitha (1297 A.D.). The Lukkojana-halli 
inscription is dated in the year Sobbakrit, which presumably, therefore, corre» 
aponds to 1308 A.D. It would appear from thig that Ballila III, who reunited 
the Hoysala dominions, had not mastered the Biramahil by that date, 

3 Tho army of Madras, under the command of Lieutenant-General George 
Harris, had assembled at Vellore in the month of Januery, but, owing to delays 
whioh waro unavoidabis in providing so large an equipment, it did not make 
its movement towards Mysore until the Lith of February, On the 28th of the 
same month it encamped at Kiri-mangalam.” (Beataon, 53.) 
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grain are disposed of. Palakidu is an important centre for trade 
in tamarind, for between Palakédu and Mahéndra-mangalam is 
one of the finest tamarind avenues in the District. Tho Palakédu 
Pariahs manufacture ropes from the fibres of coconut, aloe and 
palmyra, and the Chucklers are noted for their shoes and baling- 
buckets, 

No inscriptions have so far been copied at Palakddu, but at 
Mallapuram on tho Sanat-kumara-nadi, south of Maranda-halli, 
a Chola inscription has been found by the tank sluice, dated in 
the 14th year of Rajaraja I (A.D. 999), which speaks of 
Tagadtr-Nad, in Ganga-Nad, a subdivision of Nigarili-Sdla- 
Mandalam.? 

It was via PalakOdu that General Harris advanced on 
Raya-kota from Kari-mangalam iu March 1799, 

Pappara-patti is a mitta village, situated at the foot of the 
Pikkili Hills, on the road between Palakidu (54 miles), and 
Pennigaram (183 miles), and about 10° miles north-west of 
Dharmapuri, with which it is directly connected by road. It is 
an important settlement of Kanarese Brahmans, who claim descent 
from one Tliraunya Ayyar, who is reported to have reclaimed the 
village from jungle some 500 years ago, The Agraharam, which 
contains over 60 houses of Kanarose Midhwas, lies about half a 
mile north of tho rest of the villago. The Non-Brahman quarter 
contains a very large community of KaikOlars, a settlement of 
aome antiquity, to judge from the appearance of the large Subrah- 
manya Temple where they worship, and from the size of the 
pavadi, or warping alley, which lies in front of it, At the 
Thursday shandy there is a brisk trade in cloths, oil and grain, 
and of recent years it has become an important centre of the 
cattle trade, 

Pennagaram is situated 19 miles from Dharmapuri, on the 
Hogéna-kal road. The village consists of two parts, Pennigaram 
proper and Mulluvadi, the former being sometimes called the 
New Péta, and the latter the Old Péta. The village-site must 
have gravitated westward, for the fort which lies to the east, is 
now deserted. The Governmont buildings are clustered to the 
west of the town, Still further west is a fine tope of tamarind, 
planted in the bed of a large disused tank, which serves as a 
shandy site and is a favourite camping ground. The Muham- 
madans are mostly congregated in Mulluvadi, but there are a fair 
number in the New Pata also. The Pariahs and Chucklers live 
east of Mulluvadi; there are two Parachéris, ono for Toty Pariabs, 


‘ GLB, No, 18 of 1900. 
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and the other, called Kallipuram, for Katti Pariahs, who wore 
formerly iron-workers. The Brahman quarter is unpretentious, 
and has the neat quiet aspect of a rural agraharam. 

The climate is malarial, but cool and bracing in tho cold 
weather, and very different from that of Hogéna-kal. 

The shandy is held on Tuesdays, the trade being chiefly in 
grain and jungle produce, especially in Gedram and konnat bark. 
The opening of the Forest Depot has stimulated trade in timber 
and fuel. Trade is largely in the hands of capitalist middlemen. 

The ground plan of the Fort is hardly traceable, the stones 
with which the rampart was revetted having been sold for a song 
during the Famine. The site is littered with potsherds, and the 
ruins of a magazine aro still visible. The only feature of interest 
is the tomb of Captain James Turing, of the 4th Battalion! Native 
Infantry, who commanded the Garrison from tho close of the 
War in 1792 till his death on July 18,1798. A Virabhadra 
Temple, surmounted by a bull, bears witness to the former exist- 
ence of a Kanarese Lingayat community, which has now all but 
vanished. The flag-staff mound commands a fine view of the 
country round. 

Nothing is known of the early history of Pennagaram, though 
its position at the intersection of the routes from Dharmapuri to 
Kavéripuram and from Anchetti to Perumbalai must have givon 
it importance. At Hanumantapuram, two miles to the south~ 
west, there are two Vatteluttu inscriptions, dated in the 17th 
year of Vijaya Isvara-varman, who must have been a Ganga- 
Pallava ruler of the ninth contury.? Aalépuram, not far from 
Hanumantapuram, seems to have been at one time the site of a 
town of some importance, as its name indicates (unglice “ Old- 
town’); it possesses a well-preserved Narasimha Temple, with a 
thirty-two-pillared mantapam and a teppa-kulam. Near this 
Templo is an inscribed slab, bearing a damaged Kanarese record 
dated in the year Vijaya.* A similar slab was found at Kitta- 
padi, also near Pennigaram.‘ 

Pennigaram emerges from obscurity in the year 1652, when 
Kantirava Narasa Raja of Mysore wrested it from the Adil Shah 
of Bijapur. It appears to have continued in the possession of 
Mysore till the Third Mysore War, and its possession enabled 


1 Now the 64th Pioneers. 

2 G.E, Nos. 16 ard 17 of 1900—cf, Vol. I, p. £8, feot-note 5, for hig Mulba- 
gal inscription, and Ep. Ind., VIE, pp. 23, 24 The Government Kpigraphist 
records the name as Kaja-Suvara-varman. 

3G.E, No. 14 of 1900, * G.E, No. 15 of 1900. 
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Tipu to draw off his cavalry in safety when he was a0 nearly 
entrapped in the Toppar Pass by Medows in N ovember 1790.) 

In 1791 Pennagaram was occupied by Bakir Sahib and his 
raiders, who proceeded to drive thither the population and cattle 
of tho Baramahal. On October 31st, when summoned to gurrend-~ 
er by Colonel Maxwell, the garrison fired on the flag of truce. 
The fort was immediately assaulted and carried by escalade, and 
two hundred of the defenders were massacred before the rage of 
the troops could be restrained. At the end of the War it was 
garrisoned by the 4th Madras Battalion under Captain Turing, 
whose tomb in the Fort has already been referred to. His 
successor was Captain W. Rhodes, who died at Krishnagiri on 
Juno 13, 1798. With the general decay of the country-side, 
Pennigaram rapidly lapsed into insignificance, and as it was 
ignored in Lord Clive’s redistribution of troops in November 
1799, it was presumably abandoned.as.a military station from that 
date, if not earlier. 

Perumbalai is in the heart of the broken country south of 
Pennigaram. Its position on the Palar or Pambir, which flows 
from Indur Tank, and throads a serpentinons course till it joins 
the Toppur River, a few miles above the confluence of that river 
with the Kavéri, ronders it a convenient contre for the trade of 
{hese parts. ‘The newly-opened road from Pennagaram, which is 
to he extended to Mechéri, should greatly enhance its importance. 

Perumbalai was apparently at-one time of strategic importance. 
Tts Fort is surrounded on the east, north and west by the Pambar. 
The fact that it contains 35 families of Telugu Kavarais, a caste 
comparatively rare in this Tamil-Kanarese tract,and that, in almost 
every houschold, stone cannon-balls, about 33” in diameter, are 
used for pounding curry stuff, would suggest that at one time it 
wasa garrison town. Tradition conneots it with Gatti Mudaliyar, 
who, it is said, recognised the splendid pasture then available for 
milch cattle along the banks of Pambar up to Indar, and settled 
the valley as an outpost of his dominions. It was Gatti Mudaliyar 
himself, it is said, who built the Fort and garrisoned it with a 
trusty guard of “Servakara Nayakkars,” who played him false 
by omitting to load their muskets with bullets when the enemy 
appoared, and letting them into the Fort unscathed. The Muda- 
liyar cursed them for their treachery, and since then the Nayakkars 
have had to earn their living by tilling the soil. 

There are soven blacksmithe’ houses in the Fort, who produce 
jron spoons, knives and agricultural implements of excellent 


1 See Vol, I, p. 86. 
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workmanship, good enough for export to Bangalore, Salem and 
Coimbatore. 

Solappadi is a small village situated at the contluence of the 
Kavéri and the Toppar River, on the borders of Omalar Taluk. 
It is the terminus of the road running north-west from Méchéri, 
and it affords, by its ferry, direct communication with Kavéri- 
puram. 

The name, which connects it with the Chola kings, is accounted 
for by the following legend. The Chidla realm (Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly and Coimbatore) was barren for want of irrigation, 
and the Chéla king, envious of the fertility of the land (Madura 
and Tinnevelly) of his Pandiyan rival, offered prayer and sacri- 
fice to Vishnu. The God, well pleased with tho sacrifice, appeared 
to the king in person, and said ‘The Lady Kavéri, a pious 
woman, is deatined to change hor mortal life through the curse of 
the Rishi Visvamitra, and hes taken the form of a stone. She is 
shortly to procoed from the Coorg: mountains in the form ofa 
river. Go to her, lay before her your griovances and she may 
help you.” The king set forth, and travelled over hill aud dale, 
and found the Lady Kavéri at Wlogéna-kal, flowing majestically 
towards the east in the direotion of the country (Salem and South 
Areot) ruled by the rival Chéra king. Tho Chola begged her to 
change her course and flow towards the south to his own country, 
and his prayer prevailed, Sdlappadi is said to mark the spot 
where the Lady Kiivéri turned her course southward. 

Local usage distinguishes three Sdlappadis (1) Kovil-Sdlappadi, 
close to the junction of the two streams, (2) Sandai-Sdlappadi, 
otherwise called Pachamuttampatti, and (38) Kottai Solappadi on 
the south bank of the Toppir River, overlooking the Kavéri itself. 

Kovil-Sdlappidi, the main village, is a place of little interest, 
except in August, when the pilgrims attending the festival of the 
18th of Adi at Hogéna-kal, after completing their devotions at that 
sacred spot, flock to Sdlappadi for supplemental ablutions. 

Sandai-Sdlappadi, so called from the Saturday Shandy hold 
there, is a convenient trade centre for the surplus produce of the 
hilly tract between the Toppir River and Pennagaram. 

KSttai-Sdlappadi lies within the limits of Omalar Taluk, on 
the opposite side of the Toppir River, in the angle between that 
river and the Kavéri, Till recently it possessed a Police station, 
but it is now practically bechrak. The origin of the Fort is 
ascribed by local tradition to Gatti Mudaliyir. The site is now 
overgrown with prickly-pear, but enough of the rampart remains 
to show that the stronghold was of more than ordinary strength. 
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The ramparts, where they abut on tho river, are exceptionally 
high, and are formod of earth, with a stone revetment, crested 
with a brick wall. The bricks are very large, some of them being 
3” thick and nearly 12" wide. Within the rampart, near the 
river, is a deep step-well, revetted with brick, filled no doubt by 
percolation from the river bed, an arrangement which would 
assure a beleagured garrison of an unfailing supply of water 
safely accessible. The presiding genius of the Fort is Muniswami, 
whose precincts are situated in the north-west angle, close to the 
flag-staff mound, and whose cult is still vigorous. Outside the 
Fort are the remains of two large kilns, used in the manufacture 
of charcoal by the Porto Novo Iron Company, to supply their 
works at Pilampatti with fuel for smelting.’ 

Topptr (26 miles from Salem and 16 miles from Dharma- 
puri) is situated at the 194th mile on the Madras-Calieut Trunk 
Road, where the 'Toppir River cuts-it.The position is an import- 
ant one, for, before the railway was opened, the section of road 
between Adaman-kittai and Omaltir carried the trafic from Banga- 
lore to Trichinopoly, as well as that from the Coromandel Coast 
to Malabar. Onjthe east Topptir is dominated by the Manukonda- 
malai, a rugged mountain crowned by a Fort, which at ono time 
commanded the Pass. [¢ is probably this Fort that is alluded to 
by Wilks ashaving been taken in 1688, along with Dharmapuri 
and Omalur, by Chikka Déva /Rija from the “ people of Aura.” ? 
Tt was by the Voppir Pass thatColonel Wood marched early in 
1768 on his career of conquest, and through it Haidar dashed at 
the cud of the same year to recover all he had lost, Fitzgerald 
following at his heels. The Topptr Pass is the scene of the 
strange manoeuvres of Tipu in November 1791, when he marched 
against Maxwell towards Kavéri-patnam with Medows in his 
wake ; anda year later, by the same road, Bakir Sahib entered the 
‘Baramahal on his adventurous raid. 

The village of Toppar wears an air of squalid desolation 
unworthy of its traditions and its picturesque environment. A 
small market is held on Mondays, but the trade is small. 
Toppar is a halting place and nothing more. 

‘The name Toppir is suid to be derived from one Toppa Muda- 
liyar, the first manager of the Chattram established there in 
1698-99 by the Mysore Government for the accommodation of 
travellers going to Raméswaram on pilgrimage, and endowed with 
vertain inam villages and lands, yielding at that time an annual 


1 Similar kilns are said to exist at Nevinjipatti and Simpalli on the Coimba- 
tore bank of the Kavéri. 
* Wilke, Vol. I, p. 13%. 
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revenue income of Rs. 1,750. These lands wero resumed by the 
British Government, and in their stead a fixed yearly grant of 
money was assigned, equivalent to the income derived from them. 
This grant was continued up to June 1851, and was disbursed as 
follows :— 


RB. 
Feeding travellers ee fs “% -» 1,042 
Chattram establishment ee ar be 404 
Ghat Police es An : : oe 304 


The distribution of food to travellers was discontinued in July 
1851, and tho remaining expenditure was reduced to Rs. 504. 
On January 11, 1861, the Ghat Police were abolished, on the 
introduction of the Regular Police, ‘The Chattram establishment 
survived till August 1867, when the old Chattram, by this time 
in ruins, was handed over to private management. The savings 
thus effected were credited to public account, and eventually spent 
in the construction of chattrams-elsewhere in the District. 

About 23 miles on the Dharmapuri side of Toppir is a tank 
named after Thomas Munro, which Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao 
identifies with the Tank “near Dharmapuri” built by Munro 
and alluded to in his letter, dated 30th June 1799.1 

Major Bevan gives a lively description of the difficulties of 
conveying treasure through the District a century ago. He was 
ordered with his Company of Native Infantry to escort treasure 
from Salem and Dharmapuri to Madras; at Salem he received a 
lakh of rupees and 20,000 pagodas in gold, and at Dharmapuri 
another lakh. “ Passing through the Toppir Pass, several of the 
bullocks became frightened by a tiger, which killed one of them. 
Each bullock carried about ten thousand rupees in bags, slung 
across its back, resting on a pad. It being now dark, and the 
road narrow and precipitous on one side, many of the bullocks 
had thrown their loads, and wero missing for some time; but we 
found them at daylight near the bottom of a deep ravine,” ? 


UTTANKARAT TALUK. 


Uttankarai Taluk forms the south-east corner of the Barama- 
hal, and covers 910 square miles. Dharmapuri Taluk lies to the 
west, Salem and Attur to the south, Krishnagiri and Tiruppattor 
Taluk of North Arcot to the north, and Tiruvannamalai Taluk 
of North Arcot to the east. The greatest length from north to 
south is 44 miles, from east to west about 34 miles, 

The Taluk lies in a basin surrounded on the south, east, and 
partially on the west, by hill ranges, and on the north merges in 


} See Dharmapuri, p- 201. 2 Jhirty Years in India, p. 47. 
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the Tiruppattar valley. On the east, commencing near the 
Chengam Pass, low lying hills iead on to Tirta-malai, the great 
landmark of the Taluk, in whose neighbourhood the mountain 
chain breaks into two principal ranges, one of which runs east of 
the Kottai-patti valley and stretches south to the Chinna-Kalrayan 
range in Attir; the other, to the west of the Kottai-patti valley, 
and east of the town of Hari, extends to the Aruntittu-malai of 
Salem Taluk, which line of hills forms the eastern boundary of 
the Manjavadi Pass. On the west of this latter tower up the 
Shevaroys, and beyond them, at the western side of the Malla- 
puram Ghat, through which the railway runs, rises the Vattala- 
malai, which extends northwards past Kadattir on to Mukkanir, 
at the point where the road from Harar to Dharmapuri crosses 
the boundary between the latter Taluk and that of Uttankarai. 
The general aspect of the ‘T'aluk is very much diversified: the 
valley through which the railway ruus-is-poor and bare; the stony 
soil, sparsely broken by cultivation, rises and falls in gentle 
undulations, or is broken by great masses of gneiss, from which 
the snperincumbent soil has been washed into the plains by the 
rains of ages, aided by the ruthless hand of the wood-cutter. The 
uncultivated portions are more or less covered with scrub, which, 
in the southern and eastern portions of the Taluk, becomes denser 
or more jungly; while in the south-west, thousands of acres of 
fine black soil lie waste, awaiting the time when increase of 
population shall compel the rich deposit to yield its treasures. 
As the road from Harir to Kottai-patti wends round the pictu- 
reaque mass of the Tirta-malai hill, @ lovely valley greets the eye. 
Rich turinji jungle, in June laden with blossoms, covers the hill 
slopes, down to the margin of the road, with dark velvety verdure 
for about four miles, after which the scenery becomes more open, 
and the hill ranges, by which the valley, some twenty miles long, 
is hemmed in, can be discerned in all their grandeur. The 
principal basin of the Taluk is the vailey of tho Pennaiyar, which 
is recruited from north and south by the Pambar and Vaniyar. 
Uttankarai Taluk is of little historic interest, except for the 
ancient shrines of Tirta-malai, the inscriptions of Kambaya-nallar, 
and the comparatively recent fort at Tenkarai-kittai. The Taluk 
seems to have been the happy hunting-ground of the free-booter 
and cattle-thief, and in the early days of Read it was devastated 
by brigands, the most prominent of whom was Chila Nayaka. 
The Taluk bears an evil reputation for malaria, the outbreaks 
of which are often very capricious, leaving untouched localities 
notoriously feverish, and concentrating their forces in a station 
having » good character for health, It is owing to canses such 
as these that the Kasba of the Taluk has been shifted from 
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Kambaya-nallar to Tenkarai-kittai, again to Kunnattir, Uttan- 
karai, Harar, and back again to Uttankarai. 
Debate as to which locality in the Taluk is the most suitable 
for the Kasba has only recently been ended in favour of Hari. 
The Land Revenue is distributed as follows :— 


Area, Demand 
(F. 1820). 
8Q. MILES, ks, 

Ryotwari {including Minor Inams and 
Forests)... ome see oe we 784 85 1,78,3886 
Zamindari vis bis ee a. 144°61 16,658 
Shrotriyam and Inams —... or = 1-46 -20 
Total ... 91042 190,064 


Ryotwari occupation, Hasli 1320 (1910-11)— 
Nxtent, Assessment, 
Aca. RS. 


Web... ae emt 7,018 35,378 
Dry ... wes nd a " 166,040 1,32,071 
The area under Mitta is less than in any other Taluk except 
Omalir. In 1883 there were only five Mittas, but by the break 
up of the Kadattiir Mitta, and the partition of Kambaya-nallar 
and Anandir, the number has been raised to 22, though a large 
section of Kadatiir was resumed by Government. Hence, with 
the exception of Anandtr and Kambaya-nallir, with its sister 
Mittas of Irnmatiar and Ichambidi, the remaining Mittas are 
very small. 


Mitta. Péshkash, Mitta, Peshkash, 
Rs, Ry, 
Anandar a ATA S24 Kedakkira-haili .., 240 
Basuvii-puran ey 399 Kerai-kéda-halli 04 
Battala-halli ... one 88 | Linga-Navakkana-halli. ey 
Bosi-Nayakkana-halli. OS Maniyambadi tee 346 
Chintal-padi ... we 360 Nalla-kuttala-halli ... 240 
JTosahalli es ar 24 Obili-Nayakkana-halli, 227 
Ichambidi .. ve 2,786 Singiri-halli .., as 381 
Trumaitir we = 2,999 Tala-nattam .., wn 756 
Kadattair it Se 469 Tiruvann-patti a 770 
Kadiri-Niyakkana-balli, 225 | Vaguttu-patti i 328 
Kambaya-nallar we 2,982 Vianiya-patti ... dae 762 


The Taluk is ill supplied with irrigation sources, the only 
Government tanks of considerable size being those of Alipuram 
(oast of the Kavara-malai, dyakat 684 acres), Venkata-samudram 
(fed by an anikat across the Vaniyar, ‘yakat 489 acres), Harar 
(247 acres), Tirtagiri-valasai (fed from the southern spurs of the 
Javidi Hills, @yakat 288 acres) and Paraiya-patti-Pudir, near 
Jammanachalli (supplemented by the Elumicha-Perumal-Kovil 
Anikat, with a joint. @yakat of 687 acres). Mottuttangal Tank, 
near Kallavi, is under the Public Works Department, as it affects 


the Railway. 


Kambaya-nall az. 
The area under Reserved Forest is 186,400 acres, of which 
184,319 lio in Hartr North Range and 52,081 in Hartir South Forests, 
Range, both of Salem South Division, 
Details are subjoined :-— 
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$ . 
No, Name, | Area, | Date Giles 
Harntr Nonren Rance, 
AUS. 
182 | Elavambadi ... on «| 3,769 5 Ist July (905. K 
145 | Onnakarai : « 8168 | Lat Aug. 1900, E 
185 | Kallavi ie oa 4,042 | 15th Sep. 1901, Kl 
130 | Pudar Pungani : . 1,120! 1st Sep. 1894. ° KI 
133 | Vellakkal ae : 867 ' 15th June 1895.; Kl 
131 | Sundamalai ... . re 607 | 1st Sep. 1894.) KI 
50} Pavampatti .. ea « 3,286 | 12th Jan. 1887. =P 
140 | Pavampatti Ext... ds },544-) 20th Sep. 1895, iP 
134 | Alumbidi "0 ur eee 512°) 17th Jun. 1806.5 P 
150 | Morappir . F - 4,187 | 8th Sep. 1808, | If 
152 |.Ponnagara-patti : vs  -B,0R6 | 23rd June 1899.{ Hi 
i47 | Vada-patti 7 »» 2,663 | Oth Mar. 1900.) MH 
1641 Poyyapatti ... ve ay 3,256, 4th Oct, 1898. ! HH 
143 | Harar ate 288 + 1,079) 15th Apr. 1896,! 
120 | Tirta-malai ..) ., w+) 15,808 | 5th Dec. 1892. | ON 
192 | Véppampatti Ext. ... id 4254 17th July 1901.) ON 
119 | Veppampatti a we 10,080, 24th June 1892.| ON 
190 | Karungal =... : es 5,888" 2let Mar. 1901.' ON 
117 | Kalnad fs we 5,762 Bist July 1892. X 
202 | Kalnad Ext. .. sie La 1,585. 15th Sep. 1901.’ X 
21 | Chitteri Aas ».. 3,459 29th Mar. 1887, x 
118 | Chittéri Ext, : 5,971 4th July 1892, ; X 
61 |) Ammipilaiyam = + 10,578 28th Ang, 1801.) X 
Kottai-patti Ext. ... » 13,486 9th Jan, 1904. x 
23 | Kottai-patti ... ” » 11,561 2nd Mar,1887,, X 
u2 | Chitlingi ee - 8,342 16th Sep. 1887.' xX 
Chitlingi Ext. ‘ we ' 3,060 14th Fob. I9OL, x 
Total ... : 134,319 | | 
Harur Sootn Rance, 
189 | Kavara-maiai ie = oe 2,812, Zhth Ort, 1900, 1 Kv 
99 | Kavara-malai Ext. .., ee -; 2,931 | Sth July 1895, Kv 
100 | Makkanar 2 ie ! 2.007 | 4th Oct. 1895. Kv 
98 | Mallapuram Ext. 4, ée H 461 | 20th Feb, 1889, Kv 
20 ' Tombukkal ... ae re +» | 9,608 | 12th Jan, 1887, cs 
. Tombukkal Nxt... a | 6,563 | 30th June 1892. Cs 
Palli-patti oe tn + | 11,192 | 20th Mar. 1887.! CS 
1 Nochi-kuttai .| 8,885 | 2lat Sep. 189z, x 
| Nochi-kuttai Kxt. we $122 | 20th June 1001.5 X 
tee cet 
Total... 52,081 


N,B.—-K == Elavambidi Working Circle. Kl= Kallivi, Po Pennaiy ar, 
CN = Chitteris North. 
Kavaramalni. X == Not corered by any working plan. 


H c= Harar. 


CS = Chittcris 
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The only important Mitta Tank is that of CHAP. Xv, 
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The Madras-Calicut Railway runs along the western border 
of the Taluk. ‘The stations are five in number, viz., Simalpatti, 
Dasampatti, Morappir, Buddi-Reddi-patti and Bommidi) The 
Morapptr-Dharmapuri Feeder Line runs through part of the 
Taluk, and tho Station of Rani-Makkanir is within the Taluk 
limits, The Taluk is woll supplied with roads, but the traffic 
passing over them is not heavy. The most frequented section is 
between Morappair and Harar, The Madras-Salem Tronk Road 
tuns through the Taluk, but the traffic is of minor importance. 
There are toll-gates at Singarapet and Harar, and ferries over the 
Pennaiyir at Chinna-Kamakshipatti, Ichambadi, Vélam patti, 
Tambal and Hauuma-tirtam. 

No industries of importanes exist in the Taluk, except the 
manufacture of bamboo mats, Little weaving is done, the chief 
centres being Uttankarai, Singirapet, Kallavi, Kambaya-nallir, 
Menisi. Kamblis are made all over the Taluk, to a limited 
extent. Palmyra jaggery is manufactured in tho north. Gingelly 
oil is pressed at Kunnattir, Kallavi and Buddi-Reddi-patti. 
Castor-oil is made, for local consumption, everywhere. There is 
little village tanning, most of the raw hides being exported. 
Bamboo mats are manufactured by Védakkarans at Singarapet, 
the bamboos being brought from the Javadi Hills of Tiru ppattir, 
The Shevaroy Hillsafford bamboos for the same industry at Baira- 
nattam and Palli-patti in the south of the Taluk, Grass mats are 
made at Irula-patti and Nachanam-patti by Irulas and Koravas. 
Coconut fibre is prepared for sale at Tenkarai-kattai. 

Weekly markets are held on Sundays at Uttankarai (taken 
over by the Taluk Board 1902), Kadattar, Morappir and Palli- 
patti; on Mondays at Harar (Taluk Board 1897), Singarapet 
(Taluk Board 1903), and Anandtr; on Tuesdays at Chintal-pidi 
(Taluk Board 1895) and Kallavi; on Wednesdays at Tenkarai- 
kottai (Taluk Board 1904); on Thursdays at Bommidi (Taluk 
Board 1892) and Kunnattir (Taluk Board 1902); on Fridays at 
Tirta-malai (‘I'aluk Board), Papi-Reddi-patti and Kambaya-nal- 
lar; on Saturdays at Pappara-patti. The average bid for the 8 
markets under the Taluk Board is about Re. 1,100. The chief 
market is Bommidi, which draws together about 3,500 persons. 
This ig one of the most typical rural shandics in the District, for 
there is no big village within several miles of it. It ig the chief 
resort for trade purposes of Malaiyalis from the Shevaroys, 
Next in importance comes Hartr, und after this Singarapet. 
The rest aro insignificant. 
eee 


+A station is also under construction at the crossing of the Pennaiyir, 
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The grain trade is in the hands of Vaniyars, Komatis and 
Janappars. Janappare also trade in cattle and cloth. The latter 
trade they share with Kaikdlars, Dévingas and Muhammadans, 
The export trade gravitates towards Tiruppattair, South Arcot 
and Salem. There are several merchants in the principal villages 
who deal directly with Madras, Bangalore and North Arcot. 
The exports are chiefly grain, among them black-gram, horse- 
gram, green-gram and bengalgram, coriander and mustard. To 
most of the shandies a few raw hides are brought for sale, and 
these are eagerly bought up by Muhammadan tanners from 
Tiruppattor. 

Bommidi—formerly called Mallapuram—is a Railway 
Station at the 181st mile from Madras. The station building was 
designed on a rather imposing scale, as it was expected to be the 
foous of Shevaroy Hills trafic. The Mallapuram Ghat road 
proving abortive, the structure was never completed. Bommidi 
shandy, which is held on Thursdays at a spot about two miles 
from the station, is one of the busiest markets in the District. 
A large quantity of forest produce from the northern slopes of the 
Shevaroys passes through the station, and there is a fair trade in 
grain. The chilly winds that blow down the Lokir Pass render 
the place unhealthy. 

In Odda-patti, near Bommidi Railway Station, two “ hero- 
stones” have recontly been discovered bearing Vatteluttu ) in- 
-scriptions, dated in the 7th and 27th year of the reign of Sri- 
purusha. It is highly probable that.these inscriptions refer to 
Sripurusha Muttarasa, the founder of Western Ganga greatness, 
whose date has been tentatively fixed by Dr. Fleet between 
765 and 805 A.D. One of the records refers to a deer-hunt at 
which two heroes were probably killed, the other commemorates a 
servant who fought and died on the capture of Yeruvayil by one 
Teliniyyar. These two names cannot be identified with any 
known place or person, but in each inscription one of the heroes 
is spoken of as a native of Eramai, a name well known in Tamil 
literature, and identified by some writers with Mysore.? 

Buddi-Reddi-patti is a Railway Station at the 174th mile 
from Madras, a mitta village of a little over 1,000 inhabitants, 
chief among whom are wealthy Vaniydr merchants, who have for 
the most part abandoned their hereditary occupation for grain~ 
trade and money-lending, 

A Tamil inscription ® at Buddi-Reddi-patti, dated A.D. 1501, 
in the reign of “ Tammaya-déva Maharaya, son of Narasimha-déva 


1G,.E, Nog, 211 and 212 of 1910, 2 Vide J.R.A.S., 1911, pp 809 sg. 
3G.E, No. 155 of 1905, 
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Maha-arasuga,”” commemorates apparently the infant son of the 
Saluva Narasimha, who wrested the throne of Vijayanagar from 
the decaying dynasty of Bukka and Hariharea, and whose sons 
were in turn ousted by ‘ Narasa Naik.” the Tuluva regent 
appointed by him. 


Hanuma-tirtam—6 miles south of Uttankarai, on the north 
bank of the Pennaiyar, at the poiut where that river ia crossed by 
the Tiruppattir-Salem Road. On the opposite bank a road to 
Tirta-malai brauches off from the main road. The place is very 
feverish and the village-site is now deserted. An Orr’s Choultry 
serves as @ travellers’ bungalow, but it isa place to be avoided. 
A camping tope near by is named after Mr. Longley (Collector, 
1870-81). 

But for its legendary associations, and its situation at the site 
of a rather importantiord, Hanuma-tirtam is a place of no import- 
ance. The origiu of the spring, which gives the spot its name 
and fame, is aseribed by one legend to a vessel of Ganges water 
which Hanuman flung into the bed of the Pennaiyar, by another 
to drops of sweat that fell irom his body. ‘lhe spring is in the 
bed of the Pennaiy ar. 


Harir lies on the Vaniyar,on the Salem-Tiruppattir Tronk 
Road, 36 miles from Salem and 8 miles from Morappir Railway 
Station. It is also-eonnceted by road with Tirta-malai and 
Chintal-pidi. 

The accepted spelling of the name is Hartr. In the old 
Settlement records it is spelt Artr. ‘Tradition speaks of a certain 


‘Rishi uamed Tari, who made “ tapas” here, and according to this 


the original name of town was, “ Hariytir’’ which is possible; in 
fact the uame is very commonly pronounced “ Hariyar ” through- 
out the Taluk. 

The town is situated on the left or west bank of the Vaniyar, 
the Parachéri being on the east bank. The blocks known as 
Old-Pet and Batchipet stand detached from the main village. To 
the south of the town, and uorth of Hartr big tank, is the site 
of an old Fort of about 4 acres in extent, which must have been of 
considerable strength in the days when six-pounders and Brown- 
hess wore formidable weapous, It is not known who built it, and 


--4t fan ite trade and for ite 
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is of growing importance and the town site is inadequate for the 
growth of population. 

Irumatttr—a village originally belonging to the Kambaya- 
nallir Mitta, situated on the loft bank of the Pennaiyar at the 
point where it is crossed by the Madras-Calicut Trunk Road. Be- 
fore the advent of the Railway it was an important halting place, 
and is mentionod as such by Colonel Welsh, who camped in 
1824 “ in a dirty mud hovel which was not cleaned and fitted up 
with tent walls, etc.” 

The name is supposed to mean “Socond Mattar,’ to distin- 
guish it from “ Mattir ”’ in Krishnagiri Taluk, which lies 14 
miles N.E. on the same Trunk Road. Some say tho correct 


form is Era-Mattir or Hrra-Mattir (i.e, Red Mattar) from its. 


ferruginous soil. 

The village contains an Orr's Chonltry, and the ruins of a 
spacious bungalow formerly maintained by the Kambaya-nalltr 
Mittadar, in the compound of which is a tomb to the seven-year- 
old son of Major Gunning of the 10th Regiment, Native Infantry, 
who died on December 28, 1846, 

Kadattir (population 1,636) is a mitta village, lying at the 
foot of the Vattala-malai, 4 miles from Buddi-Iteddi-patti Railway 
Station, and on the road from Bommidi Station to Mikkanar. Tt 
is considered the healthiost place in Uttankarai Talnk, and at one 
time it was proposed to locate the Taluk Kasba in the village. 
There are a few looms in the villago, but the population for the 
most part is purely agricultural. The shandy is held on Sundays, 


the chief trade being in grain, avaram hark and hides, with a. 


moderate trade in cattle. 


Kallavi, 2 Railway Station? at the 157th mile from Madras, 
and the terminus of a feeder road to Kunnattir which crosses the 
Barar-Uttankarai road noar Podir. It is said to derive its name 
from the rocky nature of the ground on which it is built. I1t is 
also called Panamarattu-patti from the palmyra trees that abound 
in its vicinity. 


Kallaivi was once the hoad-quarters of one of Read’s talnks, but’ 
was abolished as such in Fasli 1206 (1796-97), It was recently 


proposed to make it the Kasba of the Uttankarai Taluk. 


The village contains little of interest. The local products are, 
disposed of at the Tnesday shandy. There is a thriving local 


) Reminiscences II, page 187. 
4 The name of the Station has recently been altered to Dasampatti. 
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trade in "grain, hides and deéram bark. The Vaniyars have to a 
great extent relinquished oil-pressing for trade, and the rail export 
is in their hands. 

Kambaya-nallir, (population 1,578) lies on the right or 
southern hank of the river which takes its name, It is 8 miles 
north-west of Morappir Railway Station, and is connected by 
road with Irumattir (4 miles), and Kari-mangalam (10} miles). 
The name is fantastically derived from the names of two dancing 
girls, Kammi and Nalli, 

The principal industry is weaving, and there are about a hun- 
dred looma. The shandy is held on Fridays, trade being princi- 
pally in grain and cloth. The village is fairly healthy, except for 
occasional epidemics of cholera. 

The Fort lies about 100 yards south of the river, between 
which and the northern rampart is the “ Ranuvan-Kollai” or 
military camping ground. Most of the Fort wall has been dis- 
mantled, but the north-east cornor is still standing. Traces of 
buildings show that the Fort was once densely inhabited, but the 
site is now deserted. Whe Temple of Désinithésvara (Siva) dates 
from the twelfth century A.D., but some of the superior structure 
has been added by the Mittadars. The Vishnu Temple (Lakshmi 
Narayana) is said to be of recent construction, the old temple a 
little to the south of it haying been dismantled. The Fort gate 
was on the south side, and was guarded by a Hanuman shrine. 
The idol, however, has been removed to the Vishnu temple. 

The Mittadar’s residence isan elaborate structure, built about 
60 years ago. Thanks to the courtesy of the Mittadar, his 
garden is one of the moat pleasant camping places in the Dis- 
trict, and the late Balaji Rao built a delightful little summer 
house on a raised platform for the convenience of touring officers. 

Of Kambaya-nallir Munro writes:—“ There is a place 
about 12 miles from this (Dharmapuri) close to a little river 
about half the size of Kelvin, with its bank shaded with large 
trees, in the midst of which stauds the house or bower of Cap- 
tain Irton, who has little to do himself and is always ready to 
stroll or swim. I often visit him in this solitary retreat, and 
spond the day rationally, as I think, between walking, swimming 
and fishing in a basket boat; and if patience be a virtue, a basket 
boat is an excellent school for it; for I have sat in it three hours, 
with the sun burning almost as much from the water as from the 
heaveng, without catching a single minnow.” A man who took 
hia pleasures thus sorrowfully might well be enthusiastic about 
Dharmapuri, of which in the next paragraph he remarks, with 
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more justice, “the place where I now am is far from being so 
pleasant.” ? 


Kambaya-nallir was made the Kasha of a Taluk in 1796, and 
continued as such till 1803. 

The Kambaya-nallir Mitta belongs to the descendants of Latch- 
man Rao, Munro’sfactotum, a Déshasta Brahman. The following 


details regarding the history of this illustrious officer may be of 
interest.? 


Latchman Rao’s “ ancestors hold the office uf Déshapindi in Bachapuram 
near Rijiiptiir, where his cousins hold the same office at the present day. Two 
brothers of the family, resigning their olaim to the hereditary office, oame south- 
ward and took employment under Nanda Raj Odeyar in Seringapatam. Oue 
of these brothers had a son, Krishna Rao, who held until his death the post 
of Sheristadar of Hoaar under Haidar Ali, after the latter got the better of 
Nande Raj. Latchman Rao was gon of this Krishna Rao, and was a military 
officer in the Nawab’s ciroait Kachéri, When Tipu succeeded his father, he 
appointed Latchman Ragas Tannah Sheristadar of Hosakota, in which post 
ho remained for eight yearr. After Lord Cornwallis’ success at Bangalore, 
Latchman Rao left Hosakota for Kolar, where he met Colonel Read, who im- 
mediately employed him on Rs, 100 a month in the Supply Department where 
he rendered good service. When after the Treaty of 1792 Captain Read was 
placed in charge of the Biramahil and Salem, Latchman Rao became Dewan 
to Captain Grabam in Krishnagiri. Latchman Rao was next appointed Dewan- 
Peshkar of Baramahil on Re. 500 a month,” in which capacity he took o 
leading part in the building of Davlatibid, the New Petta at Krishnagiri, 

“After the war of 1799, Latohman) Rao was of sorvice in showing that 
Hosir and Denkani-kota did not originally belong to Seringapatam, as was 
true, they being comparatively recent conquests, and thet the limit wae at 
Attipalli, which accordingly was made the boundary. Arcut then falling under 
the Company, Captain Graham was transferred there, Latchman Rao follow- 
ing him as Dewan on Rs, 700 a month, | Captain Graham was some time later 


1 Gleig I, p. 198, Letter, dated Dharmapuri, February 1798. 

Captain Irton’s name figures frequently in the ancient records of the 
Biramahil, In Febraary 1796 he was on speoial duty suppressing the depre- 
dations committed by certain frontier Poligara in Tipu’s territories. For that 
purpose he appears to have made Kadapa-patuam (in Palmanér Taluk, Chittoor 
District) the centre of his operations. In June, 1796, Inton was occupied in 
tracking down @ robber named Timmanna, whom he succeeded in capturing. 
He appeurs to have been engaged in military police duties till April 1798. 
Early in that year he was residing at Kambaya-nallir. He did not ohtain his 
promotion to captaincy till after July 1796. Mr. J.J, Cotton says he died in 
England ag a retirad Colonel on March 13, 1818. 

Vide Mr, Cotton’s letter printed in the Salem District Gazette, Yebruary 
15, 1906, p. 106, and of. Press List of Ancient Records in the Salem District 1906, 
Nos. 286, 289, 202, 297, 310, 325, 329-332, 834, 335, 339, 340, 8370, 487, 404, 
511, 514 and 516. 

2 The account which follows is, with a few omissions, that given by Mr. 
Le Fanu (Vol. II, pp. 246—8), whose informant was Balaji Rao himself, Mr. 
Le Fanu adds of his story, “if defective in any respect, this must be attri- 
buted to failure of memory, as Balaji Rao is incapable of misrepresentation.” 
The “ Mr. Grieot (?)” of Mr. Le Fanu's nerrative must be Mr. Gregory, who 
was Judge of Salem, 1810—16, 
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CHAP. XV. transferred on duty to Ahmadnagar, and Latchman Rao, not agreeing with 
K amBara- his snecessor, Mr. Garrow, resigned and returned to Daulatébad, intending 
NALLUR, finally to go to his ancestral home at Bijipar : but was persuaded by his many” 
= friends at Daulatibad to stay there. Just then the insane folly of permanent 
settlements was at its height, and Latchman Rao sensibly bought twelve 
mittas, Mr. Gregory, the Judge of Salem (1810—16), needing an exporienced 
officer, sent for Latchman Rao, whom he appointed as Munsiff-Commissioner 
for Hoatr and Denkani-kota, in which post he remained some two er three years, 
bat, on Colonc] Munro's return from England as Commissioner for the twenty. 
one gillas of the Madras Presidency, again took service with him as Sheriate- 
dar, and in that capacity he visited Coimbatore, where Mr. Garrow had just 
beon succeeded by Mr. John Sullivan, under whom Latel:iman Rao becamo: 
Sheristadar, but again took service on Rs, 706 when Munro was employed in 
Dharwar. Latchman Bao with his son Balaji Rao, from whom these details 
are gathered, was present in the stirring operations at (palli, Dharwar, 
Navalkonda, Narkonda, Belgim, Shekpor, Bidimi and Sholapar, after which hia 
pay was increased to Re. 1,000a month and he was empowered to appoint 
Tahsildars and Sheritadars te these divigions, When Munro went home alter 
the flight of Baji Rao, Latchman Rao was Dawan of Poona on Rs. 1,000 a mouth, 
und was subsequently appointed by,the Governor ag Commissionor on Rs. 1,400 
a month, to inquire into the state-of affairs in the Khan country whence 
reports were received that the Collector, Mr. Breeka, and bis subordinates 
oppreased the people and mismanaged the distriot. Mr. Brecks not unnaturally, 
resented the investigation of his conduct by a native, and protested against the 
samo, on which Mr, Chaplain wus'sent to make animpartial inquiry into the 
conduct of both parties, whieh resulted in My. Breeks being ordered tu remain 
at home without employ for twelve years (?) and the dismissal of hig subordi- 
nates. Latchman Rao afterwards went to Madras, where his experience and 
judgment were highly sppreciated by 8ir Thomas Munro, whom he accompanied 
in his tours, and by whom he was deputed with a largo sinff and a guard of 
sopoys to make inquiries as to the alleged conccalment of treasure in the Raja's 
palace at Seringapatain. This occupied him some two years, after which he 
was appointed as Sheristadar of Trichinopoly by Sir Thomas Munro, who 
shortly afterwards died, Hearing vf this Latchmun Rao, who had always 
possessed an independent fortune and served from attachment to Munro, not 
from necessity, resigned and came to live at Daulatibad. Mr. Lushington, the 
next Governor and the Board of Revenue were anxious to retain his services 
and he reluctantly consented to resume his post at Trichinopoly, where he 
remained for two years, Finding, however, that his services of fully 36 years 
were not recompensed, he resigned finally, when Government sto motu gave 
him a pension of Rs. 265 per mensem, which he enjoyed for three years only, 
as he died at Daulatabiid in 1834,” 


His son Balaji Rao remained there till 1841, when he removed 
his residence to Kambaya-nallir. Of Balaji Rao, Mr. Le Fanu 
writes :— 

“Noble in demeanour, handsome in figure and features, courteous and self- 
reapecting, fond of sport and in his youth a bold horseman, Balaji Rao is a 
specimen of what well-wishers would dosire natives to be, of a class unfor- 
tunately but rarely scen and rapidly dying out. Were there many like him, 
the question of largely supplementing the Civil Service with native gentlemen, 
and the higher ranke of the Native Army for that matter also, woukl be readily 
solved ; but it is as a landlord especially that Baliji Rao commands respect. 
Times have been hard with him, but he has glwaya been kind and merciful 
to his tenants: in the dark days of famine he impoverished himself to aid 
them, and in nine ycars he has never appeared as a plaintiff against one of 
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them in the Revenue Courts. He has already passed the allotted span of human 
life, the ears which in youth rane with the thunder of battle will soon ba 
deaf to the voice of friendship, and then the last living link will have been 
severed which binds Salem to Munro.” 

Balaji Rao died in December, 1891, at tho age of 82. The 
ostate continued to be jointly held by his three sons till 1899, 
when a partition was cffected, the mitta being divided into the 
Kasba, Irumattir, and Ichambadi Divisions. Except for this 
partition the mitta has remained intaot, and the mittadars’ revenues 
have increased, a rare phenomenon in Salem mittas. 

Chola rule in Kambaya-nallar is commemorated by an in- 
scription | of Vikrama Chola (dated 1180 A.D.), on a slab on the 
tank slnice, and another? of Kulittunga III, (dated 1200 A.D.), 
in Tamil verse in tho central shrine of the Désinathisvara Temple, 
The latter mentions the name of the chieftain Vidukadalagiya- 
Perumal, ruler of Tagadir.* In the same shrine there are two 
inscriptions of the second year of the Hoysala Visvanatha, who 
succecdod to what was left of .Ramanitha’s,dominione in 1295 
A.D. One of these records a grant by one Madurantaka Vira- 
Nulamban Rajanarayana Rairayan, a name mentioned in an 
inscription at Tukkojanahalli, dated 1808 A.D. The other records 
a gift to the temple of Désinayakar at Nagaiyanpalli, an ancient 
name of Kambaya-nalliir. Tho only Vijayanagar inscription is 
one of Bukka IT, dated 1405 A.D. 

About 2 miles north-oast of Kambaya-nallir, at the confluence 
of the Kambaya-nallir river with the Pennaiyar, and near the 
village of Oddapatti, are traces of an abandoued fort of large size 
known as Shevarayan-kdttai. Legend relates how the lord of this 
fort, Shevarayan by name, married the daughter of the lord of 
Adaman-kottai, and then quarrelled with his father-in-law, who 
advanced against, him with all bis forces. Shevarayan-kéttai was 
woll supplied with food, which was conveyed within by a secret 
underground passage, while the investing army was reduced to the 
verge of starvation, and the siege would have been raised, had not 
the wife of Shevarayan taken pity on her father, and supplied him 
with provisious. Unfortunately, in doing so, she betrayed to her 
father the secret passage. Tho ungrateful father took advantage 
of this knowledge, blocked the passage, and ruined the hopes of 
tho beleagured garrison. Shevariyan, in despair, decapitated his 
faithless wife, and flung her head from the ramparts at her father’s 
fect; then mounted his charger, dashed into the river, and fled 


1G.E. No. 12 of 1900. 2 Of. Bp, Ind., VI, pp. 832-4. 
3 Vide a.vy. Dharmapuri. 4G.E. Nos.9 und 10 of 1900, 
§ Vide s.v. Kiri-mangalam. 6 G.E. No. 11 of 1900, 
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away tothe Shevaroy Hills. On a rock in the bed of the Pennai- 
yar tho marks of his horse’s hoofs may still be seen, and every 
year, in Purattisi and Kartigai, lamps are lit on this spot in 
momory of the frantic deed. 

Morappir, a Railway Station at the 169th mile from Madras; 
a place of little importance at present, except as being the nearest 
station to Harir, and the Junction of the Broad Gauge Main Line 
with the Light Railway to Dharmapuri. Should the feeder line be 
eventually extended to Bangalore, Morappir has a chance of 
becoming a big trade centre. Morappiir was the Kasba of a Taluk 
under Tipu, and continued so under Read till 1796, when it was 
abolished. It belonged to Munro’s Division. 

Papi-Reddi-patti lics at the northern ond of the Manjavadi 
Pass, about 24 miles from Salem, and 2 miles from the junction of 
tho Salem-Tiruppattir Trunk Road with the feeder road to Bommidi 
Railway Station. Next to Hartr, it is the largest village in the 
taluk. 

Singarapet lies about 5 miles east of Uttankarai, on the 
Baugalore-Cuddalore Trunk Road. Itis said that the name was 
originally Singiri-patti, from one Singiri Nayakkan, a local celeb- 
rity of long ago, and that the present form Singara-pétta, 
(= “Fair City”), is a modification of later years, The village 
site adjoins that of Kuruga-patti, the two sites virtually forming 
one village. The remains of fort, about a quartor of a mile in 
perimeter, can still be seen, The fort site is now leased on patta, 
and covered with prickly-pear. Of the population of 1,039, about 
one-fourth are Muhammadans. 

Singirapet is the first place of any size on the Baramahal 
side of the Chengam Pass. All the salt traffic of South Arcot 
District with the Taluks of Uttankarai, Krishnagiri and Dharma- 
puri used to find its way through this village, and the carts 
returned Jaden with tamarind, castor-oil seed, and other products 
of the district. The advent of the Railway has done much to 
divert this traffic. At the Monday shandy the products of the 
adjoining Javadi Hills, such as timber, ddram and konnai bark, 
honey, wax, mustard and ghoe, find aconvenient mart, and there 
is a ready demand for salt, grain, oil, leather, Samboo-mats and 
paskets. he chief local industries are weaving, oil-pressing and 
the manufacture of bamboo and kérai mats. 

Commanding as it does the Chengam Pass, Singirapet was of 
great strategic importance in the wars of Tipuand Haidar. ‘Twice 
Fiaidar had the opportunity, by seizing the Chengam Pass, of 
preventing a junction between Colonel Smith, operating in the 
Baramahal, and Colonel Wood, advancing with reinforcomenta 
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from the direction of Tiruvannamalai, and twice Haidar missed 
his chance. The first occasion was at the end of August, 1767, 
when Smith moved from Kakankarai to Chengam, with faidar 
and Nizam Ali at his heels, ‘The first march,” says Wilks! 
‘was through a road of ordinary breadth, formed by felling 
the trees of a forest considered impenetrable in most places to 
ordinary travellers.” The second occasion was after the relief 
of Ambir, in December of the same year, when Haidar retroatod 
on Kavéri-patnam before Smith’s Velloro Column. 

It was near hore, too, that Haidar attempted in person to 
intercept Captain R. V. Fitzgerald’s convoy on December 29, 
1767, and suffered a severe reverse at the hand of Major Thomas 
Fitzgerald’s relieving force. It was through the Chengam Tass 
that Haidar dashed at the opening of the Second War, and it was 
by the same route’ that, in February, 1791, Tipu doubled back 
from Pondicherry, when he learned of Cornwallis’ march on 
Bangalore. Singarapet is mentioned asa halting place for the 
English prisoners, who, in December, 1780, were marched from 
Arni to Bangalore.? 

Singiirapet was, under Read, the Kasba of a Taluk, but the 
Taluk was abolished in Fasli 1208 (1796-7). 

Tenkarai-Kottai! (population 954, of which about one-fourth 
are Muhammadans and one-eighth Christians) lics at the tri-junc- 
tion of roads from Hartr, Morapptr and Bommidi Station, on the 
bank of a stream callod the Jalakantésvara River. The place has 
fallen from its former glory. Tradition connects it with tho 
Gatti Mudaliyars, with Chennappa Niyaka, Poligar of Salem, 
and with the eighteenth century freebooter Chila Nayaka‘'. It 
is hard to seo how it ever came to be of political importance, 
situated as it isin one of the most out-of-the-way corners of the 
Baramahal. 

The village itself is insignificant. It contains a temple sacred 
to Draupadi. The Fort, which covers about 40 acres, contains 
a temple to Siva (Nanjundésvara), and another to Vishnu 
(Kaliyana-Rima), which enjoy between them a tasdik allowance 
of Rs, 580 per annum. The mahd-mantapam of tho Vishnu 
temple is supported by fantastically carved columns, similar in 
style to those at Tara-mangalam, and the moulding of the plinth 
and the flexure of the cornice follow the best Dravidian manner. 

The Kachéri, which, in the days when Tenkarai-kdttai was the 
head-quartors of a taluk, served as a Talnk Office, is an elaborate 


1 Wilks, Vol. I, p, 312. * Memoirs of the late War in Asia, Fol. TI, p. 41, 


3 The name means “the Mort on the South Bank.” 
# Vide p. 231, s.v, Tirta-malai, 
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the Saracenic style characteristic of the civil architecture vs 
Vijayanagar. The Fort also contains the remains of a substantial 
grain magazine, and of a ‘‘ Queon’s Bath,” which was filled by a 
conduit from tho river. The Fort wall, in spite of its ruined 
condition, stands in parts to a height of 25’. 

The tradition connected with the foundation of the Fort is 
that Chennappa Nayaka, Poligar of Salem,! came to this spot, 
then a desert, to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. The tables 
were turned; for a hare, or according to another tradition an 
iguana, gave chase to the Poligar’s dogs. The Poligar halted 
there that night, pondering over what bad happened; when to 
him appeared a vision of Rama, who told him to dig in the spot 
where this happened, and build a fort and a temple in his honour 
with the wealth which he should find. The Poligir accordingly 
unearthed a considerable treasure, and left his brother as his 
lieutenant, to carry out Ttama’s. instructions, while he himself 
returned to Salem.’ The brother’ was not slow to sot about his 
appointed task, and fort, houses, and temples rose rapidly on all 
sides, when an underling, to whom he had given some ground of 
offence, wrote privately to the Poligar accusing him of mis- 
appropriating the divine bequest. The Poligir at once started 
for Tenkarai-kottai, and, while yet a few miles off, his brother 
came to meet him with a small retinue; on which the Poligir, 
whose treacherous advisers persuaded him that his brother meant 
to givo battle, sent on bis troops with orders to stab his brother to 
the heart. This was done, andthe Poligir continued his march 
to Tenkarai-kottai, where he found that all his bequests had been 
attended to. Filled with grief, he committed suicide, and, to 
crown the tragedy, his wife threw herself into his funeral pyre and 
perished in the flames. The tank and anaikat over the Jalakantés- 
vara River are attributed to his ill-fated brother. 

Tenkarai-kittai was taken from Bijapur in 1652 by Kantirava: 
Narasa Raja. It was the first fort to fall to Colonel Wood in 
1768, It was garrisoned by regular sepoys, and offered a respect 
able defence, till preparations were ready for assault, when it 
surrendered (February 12, 1768). Haidar retook the place on 
December 7th of the same year. 

Tenkarai-kottai continued to be an important town in the days 
of Tipu and Munro. Under Read it was the head-quarters of a 
Taluk, and remained so till the introduction of the Permanent 
Settlement. The abolition of the Taluk was a fatal blow to th: 


1 Seo pp, 240-50, s.v. Salem 260. 
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prosperity of the place. In Fasli 1231 (October 1821), the Tenkarai- 
kottai Taluk was re-formed, but the Kasba was fixed at Kambaya- 
nallar, and two years later was transferred to Harir. 

Tirta -malai, population 458, lies by road about 63 miles 
south by east of Hanuma-tirtam, and about 93 miles north-cast 
of Hartr. 

The hill of Tirta-malai (3,220' above sea-level), is one of the 
most conspicuous laudmarks in the Baramahal, and is perhaps 
the most sacred spotin the whole district. It lies about two miles 
beyond the junction of the roads which run from Heriir and 
Hanuma-tirtam to Kottai-patti, and is about 8 miles in a bee-line 
from Harir, and a little less from Hanuma-tirtam, 

At the foot of the hill is a small village containing abont a 
score! of chatirams for pilgrims, and a Siva temple surrounded by 
a typical quadrangular Car Street. Thore is another Siva temple 
on the hill, and the Tirtagirisvaras Dévastinam draws a tasdik 
allowance of over Rs. 1,000 por annum. The annual festival is 
held in Masi (February), and lasts for ten days, but the con- 
course is not great, the number of pilgrimsranging between 2,000 
and 3,000. 

Tirta-malai is so named irom the sacred springs or tirtams 
which it contains. Enclosing these a temple has been built, and 
the place is one of much sanctity in the eyes of the Hindu. The 
hill is of very remarkable conformation. Viewed from the north 
a narrow ridge of magnetic iron-stone, something like a hog’s 
mane, runs up from the bottom for nearly three-fourths of its 
height. ‘The ledge is, on the upper side, not more than two or 
three feet wide, and the perpendicular sides of this extraordinary 
vertebral column effectually prevent even the most daring climber 
from attompting the ascent from this point. Above this the 
mountain, which is otherwise one mass of jungle, towers up into 
some half dozen peaks, varying in height, and not all dis- 
tinguishablo from the same point of view. A flight of slippery 
steps, worn by the fect of countless votaries, leads for about three- 
quarters of a mile from the foot to the temple. Above this a 
narrow path winds through thorny jungle along the eastern side 
of the hill, until tho crest of the hog’s mane is reached. Here it 
crosses to the westorn side, and leads the unwary explorer through 
orags and rocks to Chila Nayakka’s hill fort. Innumerable 
granite cannon balls lie about, testifying to the warm reception 
which this Reiver was prepared to afford to unwelcome visitors; 
while, on the very summit of the hill, marked by a large iron 


Tho ‘Vahsildar reports that out. of 29 chattrams, 19 are in good order, 
7 dilapidated, and of the remaining 3 only the vacant sites remain, 
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pot, in which during festivala a beacon is kept burning, is the 
spot where he stored his treasures. A safer place could hardly be 
conceived. The summit barely affords room to three or four 
persons to crouch down holding for dear life to the rocks; while 
a glance to right or Jeft renders the head giddy, and makes the 
descent even more perilous than the ascent was. From this point 
a coup @ atl, scarcely to be surpassed in grandenr, is afforded. 

The hill is a very Proteus in appearance: from one side it 
seems to be a narrow single peak: from another it has three 
distinct peaks, and when ascended the peaks multiply. Most of 
the firtams are mero dribleta from tho side of the rock, which are 
arrested high up above the ground by spouts, from which they 
fall on the worshippers who batho under them and drink the 
waters. Hach tértam is manked by a miniature pagoda, and each 
has its appropriate name and legend. 

About a acore of inscriptions’ have been copied at 'lirta-malai. 
In one of them? the alphabet used is Vatteluttu, but the 
inscription is too much damaged to be readily deciphered. 
Another epigraph* mentions a king named Mallidéva Maharaju, 
who is conjectured to boa Western Ganga. It refers to the gift 
of a village of Alambadi in Adaiyir Nad ‘Ihe inscription 
is preceded by the words.“ Svas(i Sri Kuvalalapura paramésvara 
Ganga Kulotta,” which means ‘‘ Hail; prosperity, the supreme 
ruler of Kuvalalaparam, the upraiser of the Ganga Family,” and 
the characters used for these words appear to be somewhat older 
than the rest of the inscription,’ Chola rule is evidenced by JJ 
inscriptions, which bear the familiar names Rajaraja, Rajéndra 
Chila and Kul6ttunga ; but to which monarchs they refer is not 
known, There are five Vijayanagar inscriptions,” all of the 
First Dynasty ; they bear the names of Bukka IT (1899 A.D.), 
Vijaya Bhupati Raya, son of Déva Raya I (1408 A.D.), Vira 
Vijaya Raya Udaiyar’ (1411 A.D.), and Déva Raya IT (1428 
A.D,). 


1 GK, Nos. 658 to 678 of 1905. 3 GE. No, 688 of 1905, 

3 GE, No, 662 of 1905, 

+ Alumbadi is a village situated within the angle made by the Pennaiyiir, 
just east of Tirta-malai. 

> In the Udeyendiram Plates of the Banu King Vikramaditya II, edited in 
Ep. Ind., II], p.74, » Bana King named Malla-Deva is mentioned, who was 
father of Bina-vidyidhara, who according to Dr. Hultzsch married a grand- 
doughter of Sivamira Il, the founder of the Ganga-Bana dynasty of Kolar. 
See, however, S.LI., Vol. II, No. 47. 

6 GE. Nos. 664, 665, 658, 669 and 666 of 1805. 

7 Probably the same person as Bhupati Riya, vide gonewloyy published ia 
G. E, Report for 1907, p. 86, 
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Lastly there is a Telugu inscription? dated 1697 A.D. on cHaP. xv, 
the south wall of the Silai Nayudu (or Chila Nayaka) mantapam Tinta-matar 


which refers to the setting up of the image of Kasi-Visvanatha 
in the contral shrine. Chila Nayaka_ appears to be the 
title given to a series of freebooters, whom legend connects with 
Tirta-malai, Tenkarai-kottai and Salem from the days of Father 
John de Britto to the days of Alexander Read. De Britto, 
writing in 1683,* speaks of the depredations of a body of 
Mysoreans under the leadership of “ Sila-nayakan” in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiruvannamalai, and Read complains of the ruin of 
trade through the Chengam Pass caused by the plundering raids 
of a brigand of the same name. 


Uttankarai ( population 1,282 of which about one-fourth are 
Mubammadans), lies at the point where the Bangalore-Cuddalore 
Trunk road is intersected by the Tiruppattir-Salem road. It is 
54 miles from Salem, and some miles from Samalpatti Station. 

Tho Kasba of ‘fenkarai-kottai Taluk was shifted to Uttan- 
karai in August 1825, and with tho exeeption of short transfers 
to Kunnattiir and Harir, has remained there to date (1918), but 
its permanent transfer to Hartr is shortly to be effected, and 
Uttankarai will then be the hoad-quarters of 2 Deputy Tahsildar. 


Uttankarai was a favourite halting place, and no less than four 
camping topes testify to the interost taken im the village by Dis- 
trict Officers. North of the Samalpatti road is the Arbuthnot 
Tupe, and opposite to it is Le Fanu’s Tope. The Atkinson Bandi 
Médu Tope is closo to the shandy’ site, and the Pearse Tope is 
south of the village. 


Wt. TALAGHAT—SALEM TALUK. 


Salom Taluk is bounded on the north by the Taluk of Uttan- 
karai, ou the west by those of Omalir and Tiruchengédu, on the 
east by Attar, and on the south by Namakkal ‘Taluk of 
Trichinopoly District. Its greatest length from north to south 
is thirty-eight miles, from east to west twenty-four miles. 

The Taluk is very diversified in aspect, containing hill and 
vale, desert wilds and smiling cultivation, the fierce hoat of the 
tropics, and a climate nearly approaching that of an English 
summer. The greater part of the ‘Taluk is composed of valleys, 
from five to twelve miles wide, shut in by lofty ranges of hills, as, 


1 GE. No. 667 of 1905. 

2 Bertrand, La Miaston du Maduré, Vol. IIT, p. 345. 

3 Mr. Atkinson was Head Assistant Collector, and Dr. Pearse, District 
Surgeon, 
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for instance, the valleys in which Salem and Namagiripet lie; in 
the south, midway between Salem and Rasipuram, nature rune 
wild in a mass of fantastic durgs and hills tumbled about in the 
utmost disorder. On the north the Shevaroys, clothed in jungle 
bound the valley, some seven miles wide, in which the town of 
Salem lies, and are hardly distinguishable at a distance from the 
Tenindé-malais, which rise further to the north-east, the Manja- 
vadi Pass lying between them. On tho south the Jerugu-malais 
hemitin. The valley opens out towards the west, but narrows 
toa point beyond Kiri-patti on the east, where the Godu-malai 
and the Tén-malai menace the route which leads to the Carnatic. 
South of Salom and near Mallir is the wild mass of durgs before 
mentioned, and east of them, parallel te the Jerugu-malai, tower 
the Boda-malai and Kedda-malai, which in height almost rival 
tho Shevaroys. Some thirteen or fourteon miles south of Salem 
the vale of Namagiripet; somewhat similar in its general features, 
lies between the Boda-malai and the Kolli-malais, closed up on 
the east by the Ayilpatti Kanavay or Ghat, but more open on the 
west towards Tiruchengddu and Namakkal. Except the main 
body of the Shevaroys, almost the whole of the Taluk is drained 
by tho Tiru-mani-muttar or Salem River. 

Except for the legends that cluster round the temples of Salem 
City, there is little of historio interest in the Taluk. 


The Land Revenue is made up as follows :— 


Domand 
(Faali 1320), 
SQ. MILES. RS. 
Ryotwari including Minor Inams we . = 62682 3,109,459 
Mitta ... tes vag ane toe ves = 85°88 50,778 
Shrétrivam and Inam 10°41 8,524 
Total ... 722°61 3,78,759 


Ryotwari: occupation— 
Extent, Assessment, 


ACS. RS. 
Dry WSS caae eee EL TAS Sheet 158,224 2,483,812 
Wet, te 11,105 64,886 


The Mittas, thirteen in number, aro mostly large, Salem Mitta 
boing the largest in the District. 


Mitta. Péshkash, Mitta, Poshkaeh, 
RS. Ra, 
Alagi-puram ... ve = 2,753 Kanniinkurichi ... we 9,594 
Annadina-patti ae 3,764 Palla-patti oh as 3,850 
Arasam-pilaiyam oti 250 Rakki- patti bes ‘i 518 
Chandra-sékhara-puram, 1,816 Ktasipuram dvs at 2,945 
Kakka veri wae or 2,647 Salem ri a 16,890 
Katiyani = 1,848 Singalanda-puram vs —- 4,576 


Kanakabomman-patti ... 326 
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The chief tanks are thoso of Dalavay-patti (izrigable dyakat 
74 acres), Andipatti (67 acres), Malla-Mutppam-patti (57 acres), 
Sara-mangalam (115 acros), Neykkara-patti (223 acres), Siri-palli 
(212 acres), Panamarattu-patti (36 acres), Amma-pilaiyam (242 
acres), Anai-palaiyam (889 acres), Alattir (125 acres), Pattanam 
(208 acres), Toppa-patti (889 acres), Simar (Akkaraipatti) (301 
acres), and Elar (871 acres). 

The araa covered by Reserved Forests is 119,874 acres, of 
which 84,988 belong to Salem East Range, 28,565 to Harir 
South Range and 10,821 to Salom West Range, tho last named 
belonging to the Northern Division, and the others to Salem South 
Details of the Reserves are given in the following statement :— 


No, Name, Arca.| Date, [No. Name. Area.| Date. 


Harun Sour Raner, 


14 | Mallijpuram 1,062 | 12-4-90.):15 |Narthen-chédu * ( 2.599) 2-8-7 
(that.* S4 |Nirihen-cheda 973| 29-3-¢7 
52 | Mallipuram Ghat} 928 | 12-9-20 Hxtension.* 
Extension. * 16 |Vaniyar* 6,189) 13-8-87 
137 |Maugalakkal* ... 813 | 7-10-95 1.17 |Kuttar * | 5,889| 2-38-87 
63 | Ajjampatti® —.../ 1,688 | 13 8-87 41 (Kattir  Exten-| 1,472) 7-1-86 
136 |Bouthikkal * .../ 294 | 14-9-06 siou*. 
139 )Bodokid * ... | 2,822 | 7-10-95 


Total .,.| 23,664 


. SALEM Fast RANGE. 


84 | Kaipputtu t 4,421 1892 12, /Pilappaai t . | 5,441) 16-9-91 
18 | Manjavadi + | UAL | 22-7-87 | 87 Godu-malai* ...| 5,612) 18-8-89 
183 | Velampatti t? ... 4,889 | 20-2-01 1112 Vellala-gundam {| 2,717 7-2-99 
83 | Aragan-kidut ...| 1,068 31-3-92 [186 [Tirumantrt .. | 4,462) 2-6-08 
82 |Poliyan-kidu,...; 625 243-91 } 88 |Jallutin t wf 9,121) 27-8-88 
111 |Kud@i-madurné ..,| 4,424 | 6-9-92 | 88 Pudu-pattif ...{ 7,001) 31-38-02 
85 | Matti-kottai f ...{ 8,682 | 18-6-H0 1 |Boda-malait ...} 5,640}10-12-86 
86 | Punga-madauvu f .| 2,408 18-6-90 188 | Mallar 7.. ...| 5,868) 18-98-02 
184 | Kurichi { * "15,408 | 26-2-01 | 90 |Kanja-malait ... 4,369! 12~-1-91 


Total ,..| 84,888 


Sanum West RANGE, 
v4 | Kurumba-pat§. | 8,819 | 20-72-03 101 |Sanyasi-malai {| . 480; 7-8-8 
16 | Nagara-malai §. 1,189 | 19-1-04 | 94 Maryland || eas 883{ 26-7-00 
Total ...| 10,821 


* Shevaroya North Working Circle. + Shevaroys Kast. 

+ Twelve scattered Working Circles. All the Hartr South and Salem West. 
Reserves are situated on the Shevaroys as well as Kapputtu and Manjavadi. 

§ Shevaroys South. || Shovaroys Central. 

1 Velampatti Reserve ia partly in Shevaroys East Circle, the rest of it form 


a circle in itself. 
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There are two Railway Stations in the Taluk, Stira-mangalam 
and Ariyantr. Stira-mangalam, 207 miles from Madras is, of 
course, the busiest station in the District. Ariyandr is insignificant. 

The Salem-Namakkal road is one of the most frequented in the 
District ; the Salem-Attir road is almost as important. The Salem- 
Omalar road ranks third. The roads to Sankaridrug and the 
Manjavadi Ghat cannot compete with the railway. At Audaga- 
lar, where the Namakkal road is crossed by the Rastpuram-Tiru- 
chengodu road, three toll-gates under one contractor tap tho 
traffic from north, south, east and west.’ It is usually called the 
Maskali-patti gate, and fetches a higher bid than any othor in the 
District. The other roads are of little importance. Besides Mas- 
kali-patti and the Municipal Tolls, there isa gate at Séshan-chavadi 
ou the Attar road, and tolls are collected on the Old Shovaroy 
Ghat at Gundar. 

Industries rank higher in Salem Taluk than anywhore elso in 
the district. First: in inportance come silk and cotton-weaving. 
There isa big business in the manufacture of bamboo mats in 
Salem town, and the tanneri¢s doservo note. Cane jaggery is 
made on a large scale in the Rasipuram Division. Iron-smelting 
still survives at Namagiripet and Ariya-Kavundan-palaiyam. 
Stone and brass work of moderate merit are turned out at Pat- 
tanam, and also in Risipuram. 

The chief markets are held on Sundays at Attayam-patti 
(Taluk Board 1880), on Mondays at Panamarattu-patti, on 
Tuesdays at Shevipet aud Rasipuram (Laluk Board 1889), on 
Thursdays at Malltr (Taluk Board 1894) and Ayddhya-patnam 
(Taluk Board 1895), on Fridays at Namagiripet (Taluk Board 
1894). All these, except Shevapet, aro leased by the Taluk 
Board, the average proceeds being well over Rs. 2,000 per annum. 
Shevapet brings an average of about Rs. 1,300 to the Salem Muni- 
cipality, There are also shandies at Pilli-nalliir (Sundays), Palli- 
patti (Rasipuram ; Mondays), Tirumalagiri (Wednesdays), 
Naikadichampatti (Thursdays), Vennandir and Uttama chila- 
puram (Saturdays). On the Shevaroys there are markets ou Sun- 
days at Yercaud and Nagalir. 

Shevapet is, of course, the chief market, and most things are 
procurable there, including sheep and cattle. Cattle are also sold 
at Attayampatti which stands first in tho District for sales of 
cloths. Rasipuram is important for its grain trade. 

Salem City is the chief wholesale emporium in the District 
(Vol. I, p. 288). The chief imports are salt, chilam, kambu, 


1 Andagalar aud Minnampulli are subsidiary gates to Manrkili-putti and the 
threes are sold together, 
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dhall, rigi, paddy, Bengal-gram, soup-nut, gingelly-oil and cloth. 
The last named is brought in from Madras, Kumbakinam, Madura 
and Coimbatore. 

Attayam-patti is situated on the borders of Tiruchengodu 
Taluk, on the Salem-Tiruchengddu road. It is 7 miles from 
Ariyanir Railway Station, and about the same distance from 
MacDonald’s Choultry. It owes its importance to its cloth trade, 
its weekly market being the chief wholesale emporium for the 
cloths woven in Rasipuram Firka, and the neighbouring villages 
of Tiruchengidu. About 14 miles cast of Attayam-patti is the 
little village of Chennagiri, which Read made the Kasha of a 
Taluk. Chennagiri Taluk was abolished in 1803. 
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Ayodhya-patnam is a small village about 5 miles east of Aronnyipar- 


Salem, in the fork of the Attar and Manjavadi roads. As the 
name, ‘City of Ayédhya” (Oudh), indicates, tradition connects 
the spot with the wanderings of Rama, The temple, which is 
dedicated to Kothandarama, is neither large nor in good repair, but 
its sculptures are interesting. ‘The cornices and horse pillars are 
reminiscent of the Madura style of the period of Tirumalu 
Nayaka, and four figures carved in the mahd-mantapam are said 
to represent that ruler, his wife and his two sons. Unfortunately 
much of the stone work is disfigured with hideous modern colora~ 
tion, and the wall on either side of the entrance is smothered with 
the names of people who in recont years havo presented the temple 
with small donations. 

Mallir lies 8 miles south of Saiem on the Salem-Namakkal 
road. It is an important halting’ place on the journey to 
Namakkal, being just short of half-way to Mtnchavadi. There 
is a Local Fund bungalow at this place. Five and a half miles 
from Salem on the Salem-Namakkal road and on tke western side 
of the road is arock known as the Poy Man Karadu (False 
Deer Rock). Jt derives its name from the fact that, by a curious 
optical illusion, the play of light in a cleft of the rock produces 
a fawn-coloured patch on a dark background, which at a distanco 
bears u inost striking resemblance to adeer. ‘he phenomenon 
has, not unnaturally, led to the lovalising of a well-known story 


in the Ramayana. 

Ravana visited Sita in the guise of a Sanydai, and ordered his uncle Miricha 
to assume the form of a decr and attract Sita’s notice, Sita, when she saw the 
deer, insisted that Rima must capture it for her. Rima attempted to take it 
alive, but the deer eluded him, and, weary with the chase, he shot it with an 
arrow. The spot where he aimed the arrow is now called Soragai? (“ tired- 
arm ”), the arrow struck the deer at Banapuram * (“ arrow-town ”), and the deer 
fell gene By: ena 413%, As tho deer was dying, it gried out “ Sita! Lakshinana !? 


1 Riphtacn jnates from Salem, on the Nangavatik Road. 
* Two miles from Soragai, 3 One mile from Bénapurum. 
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Sita heard this, and thought Rima was culling, She insisted on Lakshmana 
going to see what was wrong. Takshmana reluctantly left her alone, and as 
soon ag he was gone, Rivani seized Sita and carried her off to Ceylon, ‘The 
Falso Deer Rock provos the truth of the legend, 

Namagiripet is a large Union village, situated about six 
miles east of Rasipuram, on the Risipuram-Attir road, noar the 
entrance to the narrow Pass betweeu the outlying spurs of the 
Boda-malais and Kolli-malais kuown as the Ayilpatti Kanavay. 
Mr. LeFanu describes it as noted for the fertility of its soil, its 
excellent system of agriculture, and formerly for its iron-works. 

** The huge mound of ashes and ciuders at the corner of the 
town testifies to the pristinu activity of its iron-works. The 
denuded hills indicate the cause of the downfall of this industry, 
viz., want of fuel. The ore is still smolted on a small scale in 
the same place and is of very superior quality ',” 

Tho village contains little of interest. Thero is an important 
community of Kdmatis, who still ‘live in hovels, a trace of the 
days when a man was afraid to betray his wealth.” ‘lhe iron 
ore is smelted by Katti Pariahs, who sell the pig to Telugo 
blacksmiths to be worked up into sugar boilers, agricultural 
imploments, ete. 


Rasipuram Uuion is situated two miles east of the 15th 
milestone on the Salem-Nimakkal road. It has direct road com- 
munication with Tiruchengddu via Vaiyappa-malai, with Attar 
(34 miles) via Ayilpatti, and via Bélu-kurichi with Sénda-mangalam 
(14 miles). It lies 16 miles from Salem, and 17 miles from 
Namakkal. Its trade is tapped by the Andagalir toll-gates. 

The name is derived by some from the Vishnu temple 
dedicated to Svarna-Varadaraja-swami, the town being originally 
called Svarna-Varada-Raja-puram, then Varada-Raja-puram, and 
then Rajapuram, a spelling adopted on the old postal seals. 

The four main streets of the town form four sides of a 
rectangle, and through them pass the usual car processions at 
festivals, The Kailasanatha temple is afairly complete specimen 
of its type. In front and on either side of the mahd-mantapam 
is a fine pillared hall. Contrary to the usual practice the shrine 
of the temple faces west. The ydya-sdlai, pancha-lingae and 
madapalli are on the east side, behind the temple proper. Near 
the yaga-sdlai is a shrine to Bhairava whose véhanam is a dog. 
It is said that in former days the key of the main shrine was 
laid before Bhairava for safety, and none dare touch it, 

Not far from Rasipuram is Kalkavéri or Kakkavéri, one of tho 
oldest Roman Catholic settlements in the District, 


1 For the method of smelting see Vol. I, pp. 272-3. 
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Salem City is situated on the Tiru-mani-muttar (otherwise 
called tho ‘Salem River’), at the trijunction of the Bangalore, 
Trichinopoly and Cuddalore roads. It is surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills; five miles to the north tower the majestic 
Shevaroys; closer in are the lesser eminences of the barren 
Nagara-malai, the south is barred by the Jerngu-malai ridge, to 
the west is the rngged Kanja-malai, while to the oast the long 
vista of the Salom-Atttir valley is blocked by the fantastic peak 
of the Gddu-malai. Vhe town itself is rich in verduro; the main 
roads are shaded with magnificent avenues; the courses of the 
river and its tributary streams arc marked with over-arching 
palms and luxuriant betel gardens, the monotony of bricks and 
mortar is relieved by broad acres of ragi and paddy cultivation 
and the exuberant foliage of mango orchards. 

Salem at one time had an evil reputation for malaria and 
cholera. In the absonce of proper drainage, malaria is difficult to 
oradicate. Cholera, it is hoped, ‘has been exorcised by the water 
of the Panamarattu-patti reservoir’. In rainless weather radiation 
from the surrounding hills renders the temperature unpleasantly 
hot, but the heat is abated by frequent thunder showers, and, 
thanks to the normal dryness of the atmosphere, the climate, 
except in the more densoly populated quarters, is on the whole 
healthy. 

Tho town is divided by the Tirn-mani-muttir into two main 
divisions, Salem proper being on the left bani to the east; and 
Shevapot on the right bauk to the west. Between the two, on the 
right bank of the river, is the Fort, atthe north-east angle of 
which the river is spanned by a bridge. The bridge may fairly 
be callod the hoart of Salem District. The Bangalore (Omalir) 
Tronk Road approaches the bridge from the north-west, by the 
bund of the Periya-Eri or Chucklers’ Tank; due north from the 
bridge runs the road to Yercaud, which passes through the north- 
ern suburbs ; eastward from the bridge, on the left bank, runs 
the Cuddalore (Attar) Trunk Road, which passes through tho 
heart of Salem proper; and southward from this branches the 
Namakkal road, which leads ultimately to Trichinopoly. 

The Fort is the oldest quarter of tho town. On the east and 
south it is protected by the Tiru-mani-muttar, but on the north 
and west it must havo been easily assailable. Of the original 
defences, only the castern rampart remains, a simple bank of earth 
revetted with rough stones, which can be traced from the Hospi- 
tal compound up to the breached dam known as the Milai 
( Corner’) Anaikat. At this corner was formorty a teppakulam, 


1Vido Vol. I, pp. 318-9. 
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which was filled with water ponded back by the anaikat, and 
which in tarn supplied the Fort ditch. The southorn rampart 
bas been levelled and the ditch filled; the site of the ditch is 
oceupied by a road, and the site of the wall is now built on. The 
western rampart ran parallel to the wall of the London Mission 
compound, on the opposite side of the broad avonue which bounds 
that compound on the ‘east. The avenue itself was laid out as a 
shandy site, but the space available proved inadequate, and for 
sanitary reasons the shandy was shifted to a new site, west of 
Shevipet. An old plan of the Mission compound shows six small 
bastions in the eastern rampart, and it is possible that a mound of 
earth within the compound, and the dopressions on its eastorn 
side, are connected with outlying defences. 

, Phe main entrance. to the Fort was, it is said, on the north. 
No trace of this northern rampart is visible, but the loosely com- 
pacted nature of the soil, at the back of the compounds in which 
the College and Town Hall now stand, indicates that the ditch 
must have taken the line of what is now kaown as Paul Pillai’s 
Road. 

The chief buildings within the Fort are the Mosque! and the 
Sauudararaja-Perumal (Vishnu) Temple2 The floor of the for- 
mor is 2’, that of the latter 4” helow the road level. A ahabby dila- 
pidated building, used asa store by the Municipality, goes by the 
name of “ Mahal” (Palace), and is said to have been the Kachori 
of Ismail Khan, Killedar (Commandant) of the Fort, and a Re- 
venue Officer under Tipu. His actual residence waa on a plot of 
high ground to the west, now covered:with small houses. In a 
grove of coco-nuts hard by is a deep tank, with a parapet of brick- 
work too good in quality to be of modern date. The grove was 
once a nandavanam (flower-garden) attached to the Vishnu temple, 

North of the Fort lie the chief public buildings of the Town. 
They fall into three groups. (A) South of the Trunk Road, and 
backing on to the Fort, are the Municipal Hospital, the Town 
Halland the College. None of these buildings has any particular 
interest. The Hospital is «a makeshift structure, which has 
been patched and added to at various periods. Nearer the 
river is the Alexandra Hospital for women and children, 
built in 1906. The College is dark: and ill-ventilated, and has 
no proper playground.* The Town Hall was erected as a 
memorial to Mr. H. A. Brett (Collector 1853-62). Tt serves as a 
meeting place for the District Board as well as the Municipal 


1 See p. 248, 2 See p. 247. 
3 A new site ia being acquired in the Nimakka! road, and a grant of 
Ts. 80,000 has been sanctioned hy Government for g new nilding with hostel, 
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Council, and contains the offices of the Municipality and of the 
District Board Engineer. (B) North of the Trunk Road is the 
compound of the Collector's Office, containing a remarkable assort- 
ment of buildings. At the back of the compound is a building 
known ag the “Old Jail,” a strong structuro with a double-arched 
roof and surrounded by a lofty wall. In the space betwoon the 
building and the wall are two masonry sentry-boxes of the old semi~ 
circular type. On oither side of the entrance are small chambers, 
presumably utilised as guard rooms. Adjoining the wall on the 
south are the remains of an old racquet court. (C) In the angle 
formed by the trunk road with the main road to Shevipet are the 
old Collector’s Bungalow, and three buildings used as Civil and 
Oriminal Courts. The Collector’s Bungalow is now used as an 
office for the District Superintendent of Police, and buildings 
have been constructed in the compound for the accommodation of 
the Taluk Office, the Town Sub-Magistrate, the Stationary Sub- 
Magistrate, and the Sub-Registrar. The ground occupied by the 
Literary Society, together with the Weaving Factory has been 
acquired for the purpose of building a now hospital. 

In the triangle between the Collector's Office and the Town 
Tall, where formerly stood the old Billiard Room used by 
the European residents of the station, is Christ Church. For 
many years Anglican services were conducted in the Collector’s 
Office. In 1866, 2 movement waa started to raise funds for 
building a suitable place of worship. Rs, 6,498 were contributed 
by local subscription, and a grant of Rs. 4,512 was sanctioned by 
Government in 1869. The foundation stone was laid in Septembor, 
1871, and the building was consecrated in October, 1875. The 
success of the congregation’s efforts was largely due to the energy 
of Mr. J. W. Johnston, then Depaty Collector, and the keen 
personal interest taken by Mr. R. 8. Chisholm, tho architect. The 
church is of very pretty design, and contains some excellent brass- 
work. ‘The east window was contributed by Mr. James Fischer 
in memory of his wife, Leila (died 1861), the furniture by the Rev. 
Thomas Foulkes. The lectern isin memory of Annie Gortrude 
Foulkes, who died at Coonoor in May 12, 1870. There are tablets 
to Major William Henry Hodges, for many years District Super- 
intendent of Police, who died at Madras in December 9, 1878, 
and to Paul von Wenckstein Foulkes, who was killedin action at 
Dordrecht on February 16, 1900. North of the altar is a 
memorial to the Rev. Thomas Foulkes, retired Senior Chaplain 
Madras, and Honorary Incumbent of Christ Church, Salem, from 
1874 to 1879, who died at Salem on August 22, 1900, aged 73 
years, 
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Opposite the old Collector’s Bungalow is a Jain figure, seated 
in an attitude of meditation, now known as Talai-vett:-Munt- 
appan, or the “ Mani-with-a-broken-crown”. By the irony of 
fate, the one surviving relic! of a creed, whose foromost tenet 
was the sacredness of animal life, is now propitiated with the 
blood of fowls and goats. Not far from this Jain statue is a small, 
plain, stolid-looking shrine devoted to the worship of Tipanja- 
amman, containing a round-topped stone slab, about 18” high, 
carved in relief with two human figures,” 

Woost of the Fort, as alrcady stated, is the spacious compound 
of the London Mission. In the north-west of the compound is the 
old Church, begun in 1831, and completed in the following year 
by Mr. Crisp. It is now used as a Girls’ School. The present 
Church was erected in 1856 under Mr, Lechler with the co- 
operation of the Mission Converts, who came in from their villages 
and contributed one moath’s free labour to assist in the building 
of it. TVho bricks wore made in the compound, all the smith and 
earpenter work was done in the Industrial School; the glass only 
was got from England. I¢ was renovated and re-roofed in 1906, 
Tt contains tablets in memory of Mr. Lechler (d,1861), 
Mrs. Robinson (d. 1900), Mrs. Phillips and Mrs. Dignum, The 
High School occupies the site of the old Mission Bungalow, the 
missionaries having transferred their residence to Hastampatti. 

West of the London Mission compound lies Shevapet,' to tho 
north of which is the suburb of Arisi-pilaiyam. In 1901 Shevapet, 
with Arisi-pailaiyain and the Fort, numbered nearly 22,000 inha- 
bitanta, 

The Shevapet Main Road running westward from the Collec- 
tor’s Office is a narrow, crowded thoroughfare, At this point a 
fine road runs to Stira-mangalam, aud forme the chief commu- 
nication betweon Salem and the Railway Station, 3 miles away. 
This road continues towards the south to Annadana-patti, 
crossing the river by a bridge. The extreme wost of Sheva- 
pet, on the Tara-mangalam road, is known as Chittrai 
Chavadi. Near tho bridge is the market-place and the 


1 Jainism flourished at Dharmapuri, but no remains have been traced. 
See p. 202. 

Hy Buth figures appear to represent females. Aosording to a local legend the 
slab was erected in memory of two Indies of the Oppanakkura community, named 
Tirumalai Ammaland Vira Venkatammal, who, on learning that their husbands 
had been killed in battle, immolated themselves on the spot. Similar stones exist 
on the road to Hastampatti, and on the Omalar road, one near the New Cemetery 
and another near Keddiyur. On each of these stones area mule anda female 
figure. They perhaps commemorate satis, Near Ammapet ia a puli-kurti-kal, 
about 4° high, with a bas-relief of a man stabbing a tiger; another may be sean on 
the Namakkal road near Gugai. ; 

8 The name Shevapet is derived from Seveay, the planet Mercory, on whose 
duy (Tuesday == Mercredi), the Shevipet shandy is held, 
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Roman Catholic Church. Tho most influential residents of 
Shevapet are the Komatis and Vaniyars, who hold the grain trade 
of the District in the hollow of their hand. The north-oastern 
portion of Shevapet, known as Chinnamuttu Street, together with 
the suburb of Arisi-palaiyam is tenanted by weavers (Telugu 
Davingas and Sales). On the north-west there is a small 
and very uncomfortuble Agraharam. The south-east portion of 
Shevipet is the Muhammadan quartcr. These Muhammadans, 
and those of the Fort (numbering over 2,800 souls), are Pathins, 
Sheiks, Sayyids, Mughals, ete,, and hold aloof from the Labbais of 
Salem. Arisi-pilaiyam contains nothing of interest, except the 
Longley Tank, which in many a time of drought has saved half 
tho town from water famine.) In former days there were three or 
four Kuropean bungalows between the old Collector’s house and 
Arisi-palaiyam, but these have long since disappeared. 

South of Shevapet and west of the Namakkal Road is the 
quarter known as Gugai, with the outlying. hamlets of Dadaga- 
patti and Annadaina-patti. Gugaiin 1901 contained over 10,000 
inhabitants, almost all Hindus, and for the most part Kanarese 
Davanga weavers. Gugai was onee the site of paddy fields, 
and its streets have been laid out without regard to tho contours 
of the terraced paddy flats, Hence drainage is a matter of great 
difficulty, and the water used in dyeing and weaving stagnates 
at tho road-side and percolates into the soil. Gugai (in Kanarese 
= “Cave ”’), takes its namo froma cave, the entrance to which is 
marked by the Muni-appa ‘Temple, an old structure of simple 
design, which is said to be connected, with the Sanyasi Gundo 
at the foot of the Niamam Spur. Tho cave was tenanted by a 
Hindu hermit, who for some inscrutable reason was petrified into 
the idol of Muni-appan. The idol is seated cross-legged in the 
attitude of meditation, and at its feot is the figure of a bearded 
devotes, in a similar posture. The pajdrt is a Dévanga. 
Local traditions regarding the hermit are unusually vague. 

In Dadigi-patti, south of Gugai, and west of the Nimakkal 
Road, are the Roserve Police Juines, which were erected after the 
riots of 1882. It wasin this quarter that the garrison was for- 
merly located, and remains of the officers’ bungalows can still 
be traced. The site was well chosen, as it stands sufficiently 
above the surrounding country to got the full benefit of every 
breeve that blows, and commands a picturesque and extensive 
view. In some respects it isa better site fur Huropean residence 


than Hastampatti. The parade ground lay to the south. Hard’ 
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Lines Tope, where, in the good old days; when horses cost little 
to buy and feed, Arab horse-dealers used to stable their ponios. 

In 1792 Salem was garrisoned by a detachment of the 22nd 
Madras Battalion which in 1796 was absorbed into the 3rd 
Regiment, Madras Native Infantry. The Commandant was 
Lieutenant MacDonald. The head-quarters of the Regiment 
were at Saukaridrug. Under Lord Clive’s distribution in 1799, 
Salem was again occupied by a detachment of the regiment 
stationed at Sankaridrug. In 1823 Captain George Field, Com- 
mandant at Sankaridrug, was transferred to Salem, and from that 
time onward Salem appears to have taken precedence. A detach- 
ment of the 4th Dindigul Native Veteran Battalion! was sta- 
tioned there, probably from 1816 onward, and a detachment 
of the Ist Madras Native Veteran Battalion was there from 1845. 
Detachments of tho lattcr Battalion remained there till the troops 
wero withdrawn altogether in 1861, tho strength varying between 
2and 2} companies.*. Up to-1850 Salem was attached to the 
Centre or Presidency Division of tho Madras Army, but in that 
yoar it waa transferred te the Southern Division, with head. 
quarters at Trichinopoly. 

Salem proper, inclusive of Ponnammapet, in 1901 numbered 
over 19,000 inhabitants, of whom over one-fifth were Muhammad- 
ans, and the castern gnburb of Ammiapet totalled over 8,000 more, 
mostly JXaikolar weavers. The Salem-Cuddalore Trunk Road, 
as far oast as the Varadaraja Temple, forms the Main Bazaar 
Street, the western portion of which is the chief centre of the cloth 
trade (principally in: the hands) of Kdmatis), tho eastern section 
being mostly oceupied by grain,-vegetable, and “ sundry ” bazaars. 

Immediately east of the bridge, is the Victoria Market, opened 
in 1904, and west of this isa group of buildings which serve as 
Government Offices. These buildings at one time formed the 
private residence of Mr. James Fischer, and were subsequently 
utilized as a Jail, A block of private buildings east of them was 
also at one time used for a Taluk Kachéri and a Sub-Magistrate’s 
Court. Hast of these buildings, and separated from them by the 
Namakkal Road, is the conspicuous tomple of Kanyaka-Paramés- 
vari, maintained by the Komati community, and behind them, 
to the south,’ is a bungalow used for some time as an office by 


1 The Native Votoran Battalions were rnised about 1814, and the 4th Dindi- 
gul Native Veteran Battalion was in Sankaridrag from 1816, p. 283 gs, vy. San- 
karidrug, 

? Exocpt in 1857 whon there were only 13 companies. 

* It is the tiled building that was Mr. Hargrave’s. The terraced building is 
of lator date. It accommodatos tomporarily tho office of the Sankaridrug 
Deputy Collector. 
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the District Superintendent of Police, which is said to have been 
the residence of Mr. Hargrave after his retirement (or dismissal) 
from the Company’s service in consequence of Narasa Ayyar’s 
frauds. Between the Main Bazaar Streot and the river lie the 
Agraharams. 

For want of room, some of tho Brahmans have migrated to 
the right bank of the river, tothe quarter known as Mattu Street, 
a hamlet clustering round the ancient Siva Temple? of Sukavanés- 
vara, where there is a better supply of fresh air and well water. 

Koyond the Varadaraja Temple lie the houses of the Saurashtra, 
silk-weavers, extending to the hamlet of Ponnammapet which 
gives its name to this quarter of the town. Ponnammiapct is 
tenanted by Sale weavers, South of tho Cuddalore Road is 
Vellakuttai Street, a settloment of Kaikdlar weavers, who also 
form the bulk of the population of Ammapet, further to tho east. 
Ammiapet contains little of interest, except a temple to Madura- 
Viran, another to Vignésvara, which is furnished with an interesting 
assortment of cannon, spears, et¢., and the beautiful garden which 
shelters the tomb of the wife of Mr. George Fredcrick Fischer. 
South of the Main Bazaar Street are Kallanguttu and Jalal-pura, 
the chief Labbai quarters, aud south again of this lies the suburb 
of Kichi-palaiyam, of about 4,800 inhabitants, mostly cultivators. 


CHAP, XY. 
Sate Civy. 


Metin 
Street, 


Fischer’s compound, so called from Mr. George Fredorick pjscher's 


Fischer, Zamindar of Salom, carrios the memory back to the days 
when the textile industries of India placed her in the forofront 
of manufacturing countries, and when the Nast India Company 
strove to develop local industries by appointing, im each centre of 
indigenous manufacture, a Commercial Kesident. 

‘(he compound contained two bungalows, one belonging to 
Charlos Carpenter, and the other to Josiah Marshall Heath. 
Mr. Carpenter, of the Honorablo Company’s Civil Service on the 
Madras Establishment, succeeded Mr. Dashwood as Commercial 
Tesident in the days of Alexandor Read, His “name was 
originally spelt Charpentier, and his sister Margaret Charlotte 
married Sir Walter Scott (December 24th, 1797). Their father 
was Jean Charpentier of Lyons, a devoted loyalist during the 
French Revolution?” Carpenter died at Salem on June 4, 
1818, and was buried in the Old Cemetery. 

Mr. J. M. Heath was also a member of the Company's Civil 
Service. He resigned in order to devote his whole energies to 
the Porto Novo Iron Company, in which he lost his fortune. 
Both he and Carpeuter married daughters of Colonel Charles 


1 For a description of this temple, seo p. 247. 
Vide Mr, J. J, Cotton’s Tombs, p, 286, No. 1639, 
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Fraser, who died at Masnlipatam (April 27, 1795), in command 
of the Northern Division of the Army. 

In this connection the following extract from Colonel Welsh’s 
diary, dated February 12, 1824, is of interest. 

“fn a cool delightful morning we reached Mr. Carpentor’s house, 
now unoccupicd, at the furthest end of the town, which is very exten- 
sive. This geutleman was Commercial Resident, and diod at this 
station some years back ; he was a most hospitable, liberal man, and 
yet left a handsome fortune. This is not only un extensive, Lut a 
beautiful spot; the ground is laid ont with much taste, and divided 
bya railing and turnstile; there is another house, the property of 
Mr. Heath, elegantly furnished, but the family absent; the whole 
bordered by a small hrook.’’ 

Mr. George Frederick Fischer? whom Mr. J. J. Cotton 
desecribos as “the last of the groat advonturers or non-official 
English in Madras,” was born on June 15, 1805, and came to 
Salem in the service of Mrow2M. Heath in December 1822. Two 
or three months Ister, Mr. Fischer took charge of a portion of 
Mr. Heath’s property and business, and in February, 1825, when 
My. Heath went to England, Mr. Fischer took charge of all tho 
property, and began business on his own account. Tho Govern- 
ment contract for saltpetre was made over to him, and he took 
control of the Tanjore Raja’s Factory and the Factory at Hrode. 
Jn March, 1833, Mr. Fischer purchased from Mr, IIeath the whole 
of his property in Salem aud Coimbatore, including the Hrode 
Factory, for Rs. 21,000 The sale included Mr, Heath’s bungalow 
at Salem, a number of indigo factories in Salem and Attir 
Taluks, together with cotton godowns at Erode and Coimbatore. 
In May, 1836, Mr. Fischer purchased the Salem Zamindari from 
Nainammal, the widow of the first Zamindar, Kandappa Chetti. 

An interesting glimpse of the Salem Zamindari is given by 
Major Bevan, who passed through Salom in 1887.8 

“Near this (Salem) is the only zamindari, or large tract of land, 
farmed by a European under the Madras Presidency. He pays to the 
Company an annual rent of ten thousand rupees. The ryots under 
him cultivate the usual products of Indian agriculture, and each is 
assessed ina fixed proportion of the crop. With this system the 


1 Military Reminiscences, II, p. 189. 

2 Sea Tombs No, 1330. His grandfather, George Frederick Fischer, a 
ship’a captain, landed in India in the middle of tho 18th century. He married 
Rosalia Turnac (1754-82) and their son was George Fischer (1774-1812). 
George Fischer waa father of Licut.Col, Thomas James Fischer (1808-64, see 
Tombs, No. 2028), who was buried at Trichinopoly. Col, T, J, Fisehor was 
father of Mr, Jamos Fischer (1832-73), whogs torab is in Salem Cemetery, and 
who married his cousin Leila (1840-61), daughter of George lrederick Fischer, 
the Zaminodar of Salem. 

a Thirty Yours in India, Val, U1, p. 855, 
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natives uppear perfectly satisticd; and from their general aspect, the 
air of comfort about themselves and their dwellings, and the great 
inerease of the population, I should say that the system was beneficial. 
Of course, the system wonld work very differently if it were not 
superintended personally by a Zamindar so intelligent and so deeply 
interested in the success of the experiment as Mr. F. He has also 
extensive coffee plantations on the summit of the hills adjacent to 
Salem, called the Shevaroy mountains.” 

Charles Carpenter’s house has long since vanished, but Heath’s 
house still stands unimpaired. On the river bank behind the 
bungalow are the remains of au indigo factory, aud thore ave 
traces also of a coffee-curing barbecue. Part of the compound 
was used aga bleaching ground in tho days of the Company’s 
“Tnvestment.” In the eompound is a large cannon, aud also a 
sun dial bearing the legend “ Latitude North 11° 37’ 52", Vari- 
ation West to 0° 13’ 26", T. Arthur, Engineor to C. Carpenter, 
Iisq., 1808." 

Mr, G. F. Fischer, on his decease in July 1867, bequeathed 
the Salem property to his duuglter, Mrs. Jcssie Poul kes, who 
marricd the well-known oriental scholar, the Rov. Thomas 
Foulkes, of the Madras Ecclesiastical Establishment. 

The area of the Estate is nearly 10,000 acres, exclusive of the 
Jerugu-malai Hills, and the uct aunual revenue is Rs. 82,000, 
of which Rs. 17,500 is paid as pashkash to Government. 

Ono of tho first objects to catch the eye of a casual visitor in 
Salem is the conspicuous Namam onaspur of the Jerugu-malai 
to the south-cast of the town. This Namem, which is of Tengalai 
shape, is painted with chunam and ochre on the bare rock-surface 
of the hill side. Lach prong of the Maman is at least 40’ long 
and 6’ wido, and the sign is visible from all the country round, 
The hill commands a superb view of the Salem-Attar valley, 
and well repays a climb. 

At the foot of the Nimam ridgo is an enormous boulder, somo 
80° in perimeter, known as the Sanyasi Gundu. The soil bencath 
this boulder bas been scooped out to form a cave, the abodo it is 
said, of a Muhammadan hermit. Jindnu tradition connects this 
“cave” with the “ cavo” in Gugai by an underground passage, 
bnt Moslem tradition disowns the connection.’ The eave contains 
a grave of the ordinary Muhammadau pattorn, fashioned in clay 
There are several other graves in the vicinity. On the boulder 
itsclf are markings which crudely suggest the imprint of a foot 
and the finger tips of two hands, When the boulder came rolling 
down the mountain side the saint, it is said, quietly stopped its 
course with his foot and hands. 


1 Vide p. 241, 
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The Yercaud Road leads from Christ Church, past the old 
cemetery, past the Parachéri of Mulluvadi, and the dirty hamlet 
of Kumaraswami-patti, to Hastamypatti, in the limits of Alagipuram 
Mitta, where it quits municipal limits. At Hastampatti is the 
European Club, and a little to the west is a small church belonging 
to the London Mission. Most of the European residences are 
gronped round Hastampatti, which is conneeted directly with the 
Railway Station by one of the finest avenues in the District, 
crossing the Salem-Omalir road at right angles at a spot 
popularly known as Charing Cross. North of the toll-gate the 
road leads past the Scssions Court (a squat range of buildings 
erected in 1862) and the Central Jail, In the open country 
beyond the Jail arc the bungalows of the J adge and the London 
Mission, round which the Race Course once ran; and beyond this 
again the bungalows of the Collector and the District Forest 
Officer. 

About one mile north of tho’ Jail, between the jungle stream 
that flows behind the Jail and the ridge known as Nagara-malai, 
is a topo called Periya Raja Tottam. In this garden is a bathing 
tank of well-finished masonry. The steps which line the tank 
are neatly squarcd, and the flag-stones of the platforms, irregular 
in shape, are fitted together with elaborate care. The quality of 
the workmanship is suggestive of the best Tara-mangalam period. 
The garden attached to the Jail is known as Chinna Raja Tottam. 
Within it is a tank of smaller size bounded by a brick wall, and 
a series of three narrow Icdges. ‘To the north stood a curious 
structure, a recumbent bull of brick-work, surmounting a plinth 10’ 
high. Poth plinth and bull wore hollow, the bull forming an 
arched roof to the cell within the base? 

Tho present importance and prosperity of Salom is mainly due 
to the fact that it is the head-quarters of a Collectorate. Between 
1801 and 1901 the population increased sevenfold, a striking 
object-lesson in what official concentration inyolvos. In 1801 the 


it is commonly called Teppa-kulam, but there is uo trace of a temple near, 
and no tradition of the tank being used for any religious purposo, 

? When the Police guarded the Jail, the base was used as a target, The 
wholo structure was demolished at the end of 1903, as the roots of young 
banyan trees had made the roof unsafe. 

There is @ story current in the town that these two tanks wera constructed 
hy two brothers, Hindu Rajas of Salem, Poriya Itaja and Chinna Rija, It is not 
likely that the two tanks were constructed at one nnd the sume time, bot it is 
by no means improbable that they at one time belonged to the palaces of local 
chiefs. They are obviously not intended for irrigation, or for watering 
cattle; and their distance from the town precludes the theory that thoy were 
Constructed for any public purpose. 
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population (just over 10,000) was loss than that of Krishnagiri 
to-day. In 1835 it had risen to 19,000, in 1871 to 50,000. In the 
next thirty years the net increase was about 20,000, but the 
growth during these three decades was not regular. In tho first 
decade (1871-81), owing to the Famine, the increase was only 
655; in the second decade (1881-91) it was 17,043, in the third 
(1891-1901) only 2,911. The total population in 1901 was 
70,621, a figure exceeded only by Madras, Madura, Trichinopoly 
and Calicut. Unfortunately the Census of 1911 was spoiled by 
plague, and the total returned was only 59,158. In 1835 the 
number of occupied houses wus estimated at 3,821, in 1871 at 
7,752, in 1901 at 11,570, 

In 1901, of the total population, 63,144 (or 90 pex cent) were 
Hindus, 5,811 (8 per cent) Muhammadans, and 1,365 (2 per cent) 
Christians. Of the Hindus, 18,070, or little over one-fifth, were 
weavers, and only 8,612 were dependent on agriculture. 

The chief Siva Temple is that in Méttu Street, dedicated to 
Sukavanésvra, which means, according to Dr. Hultzsch, “ Lord 
of the Parrot Forest.” + 1ts antiquity is testified to by Chala and 
Pandya inscriptions; in one of the formor the name of the god is 
given as Kili-varnam-Udaiyar (the “ Parrot-coloured Lord ”’). 
The temple is one of the most complete in tho District, The space 
between the mahd-mantapam and the entrance gopuram is covered 
by a hall of over 80 pillars. North of this hall is a deep circular 
well, called Amandiga Tirtam or the ‘‘Frog-less Spring,” said to 
be frequented by Adisdésha, the serpent of a thousand heads, who 
frightened all the frogs away ; even now, if a frog is dropped into 
the well, it turns black and dies. ‘The main entrance to the temple 
ia adorned with a fine pillared portico; north of this portico is 
the Malydna-mantapam, presented by, and named after, Mr, 
W. D. Davis, who acted ay Collector of the District in 1823 and 
1826, and whose name is also associated with the Vishnu Templo 
in Salen Fort, and the Ardhanairi Temple of Tiruchengédu. 
The Tomple enjoys a dusdék of Rs. 1,828-7+4. 

The chief Vishnu Tomple is situated in the Fort, and is 
dedicated to Saundararaja Perumal. It contains three inscriptions 
dated in the 24th year of Sundara-Pandya-Déva,? and Dr. Hultzsch 
conjectures that the name Saundararaja is derived from the name 
of the Pandya monarch. The god is also called Alagiri-swami., 
The temple is enclosed by a large massive wall. ‘lhe contra} 
mahd-mantapam is unsually large, and is supported by 66 pillars, 


1 (3, KE. Report for 1888, p. 4. The Stala Purana explains the name as “ abode 
of Suka,” son of Vyava, the author of the Muhabhirata. 
2? Probably Sundara Pandya IL (1275-1302), vide Vol. 1, p, 63 and n, 8, 
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Opposite the entrance is a colossal figure of Hanuman, facing the 
central shrine. There is a well in the south-east corner, with an 
underground passage leading to it, as in the Méttu Street 
temple. In the north-east corner is a mantapain built by Mr. 
W. D. Davis. The Temple enjoys a tasdzk of Rs. 1,775~6-0. 


The Varadaraja Temple, in the Main Bazaar Street of Salem, 
was originIlay used for the worship of Siva (Virabhadra), but in 
the last half of the nineteenth contury it was purchased by the 
Saurishtra community, and converted into a Vishnu Temple. 


The oldest Mosque is said to be that of the Fort, a simple, 
solid, unpretentious structure, not devoid of dignity, the only taint 
of modernity being the new florid minarets, It is sometimes 
called the Chinna Mosque, and also the Nawab’s Masjid. The 
dama Masjid lies on the left bank of the Tiru-mani-muttar, close to 
the bridge. Its crection is ascribed to Tipu, who is also said to 
have offered prayer in it. Associated with the Mosque is a 
Cemetery, which was closed in 1885, and tombs of Fasal Ali Khan, 
Government Mufti, of Ismail Khan, Killedar under Tipu, and of 
Moulvi Ghulam Khadir Sahib, Tabsildar of Bellary. ‘The 
Mubammad-pura Mosque was built in 1878 by a wealthy 
merchant named Jamil Mohidin Ravuttar, The tomb of the 
founder and his consort are within the compound. Tho Jalalpura 
Mosque is a handsome modern structure built by the Labbai 
community. The Shevapet Mosque, the erection of which pre- 
cipitated the riots of 1882, lies on the river bank, near a raised 
causeway which connects Shevapet with Gugai. After the riots 
it was rebuilt, but the exterior has not been finished for want of 
funds. There are several other Mosques, Idgasand Ashir Khanas 
in the Town, but they contain no points of interest. 


The etymology of the name Salem is a moot point. An 
inseription in the SaundararijuePerumil temple, dated in the 
26th year of Sundara Piindya, speaks of the place as Rajasriya- 
chatir-védi-mangalam. Another inscription of Krishna Raja at 
Uttama-chola-puram refers to the Séla Nad. In the Ettappar 
sdsanam of Krishna Raja Odeyir of Mysore, Httappur is spoken 
of as situated in the District of “ Shalya in Chéra-mandala.” 
According to Malaiyali tradition the Séla Nad ia a corruption of 
Séra (or Chéra) Nad, and was so named because the Chéra King 
halted at Salem, and also on the Shevaroy Hills. This derivation 
is not generally accepted by scholars, in spite of the porsistence 
of tho Chéra tradition, but the lack of satisfactory information 
on Chéra history is reason enough for leaving the question at 
present in abeyance. 
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Local tradition claims Salem as the birthplace of the famous CHAP, XV, 


Tami] poetess Avvaiyar, though countless other plaves claim the 
same honour. 

Some 17 inscriptions have heen recorded in the Sukavanésvara 
and Sanndaraja temples, mostly of Chola and Pindya kings.! 
The former? belong probably to the latter part of tbe ninth cen- 
tury, the latter all bear the name of Swundara-Pandya- Deva, 
Unfortunately uone of the kings referred to in these inscriptions 
have yot boon identified with cortainty. The Pandya records 
probably refer to Jatavarman-Sundara-Pandys II (1275- 
1302 A.D.), since the Hoysala rule was acknowledged at Tara- 
mangalam as late as 1274 A.D. 

On the break up of the Vijayanagar Kmpire, Salem appears 
to have become the capital of a Poligar, tribniary to Madura. 
A tantalising glimpse into the local politics of the early seven- 
teonth century is given in the records of the Madura Mission. Tu 
1624,? when Robert de’ Nobili visited Salem, it was the capital of 
one “ Sulapatti Nayaker,” a piineo who is described as a feuda- 
tory of Madura, and more powerful than king Ramachandra 
Nayaka of Sénda-mangalam. Tho latter Poligir had deposed 
his eldor brother, Tirumangala Navaka, who was at the time of 
Robert de’ Nobili’s visit a refugee at the Court of the Salom 
Raja, Tirumangala Nayaka and his five sons lent a willing ear 
to the teaching of the great Jesuit, a cireumstance that excited 
the apprehensions of the Brahmaus, for Ramachandra had no issue, 
and Tirumangala’s eldest son, a lad of 20 years, seemed destined 
to succeed him. As soon, therefore; ts Robert had quitted Salem 
for Cochin, the Brahman advisers of the Salem Raja persuaded 
him to declare war on the Raja of Sénda-mangalam, with the 
ostensible purpose of conquering his territory on behalf of 
Tirumangala, but in reality to encompass the latter’s ruin. 
Tirumangala got wind of tho erafty scheme, and fled with his 
four boys to the protection of the king of Moramangalam,* where 
he was evontually baptised. 

Unfortunately nothing further is known of the subsequent 
fortuues of Robert de’ Nobili’s friends, but it is probable that the 
Raja of Salem was one of the 72 Poligars who guarded the Basti- 
ons of Madura and continued to be so at least till the death of 
‘Tirumala Nayaka in 1659. In any ease the loyalty of the Salem 
Raja would be of vital importance to that monarch, for it would 


2 G.E. Nos, 42 to 58 of 1888. 

# La Mission du Maduré, Vol. LI, p. 228, syq. 

® Perhaps to one of the Gatti Mudaliyara—vide Vol. J, p. 85. The workman. 
ship of the tankin the Periya Raju Totiam (p. 246) is equal to anything in Tira- 
manygalam. 
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securo Tanjore and Trichinopoly against a flank attack via the 
Attar Pass, In 1668, according to the English Iuam Register of 
Attar Taluk, one “ Chennauma Naik,” Poligar of Salem, granted 
to a Brahman a sharein the village of Chennama-samudram.’ The 
name of the paramount monarch is givenas “Sri Ranga aya 
Mahadéva Row.?”” Possibly this Chennama Naik is to be identi- 
fied with the Chennappa Nayaka, Poligir of Salem, who founded 
Tonkarai-kottai.’ Another name associated by legend with the 
Salem Chicftaincy is that of Chila Nayaka, a shadowy personality, 
or series of personalities, whose traditions hover about 'lirta-malai 
from the close of the seventeenth century till the days of Read.4 

Salem was taken from Haidar by Colonel Wood in the early 
part of 1768. On December 9th of the same year Haidar appeared 
before the Fort and demanded its surrender. It was garrisoned 
by three companies consisting of topasses and Muhammad Ali’s 
sepoys under Captain Heyne. ‘his officer refused to surrender. 
On December 10th-fire was opened on the fort, ‘but without 
further effect than knocking away the parapets, Tho same even- 
ing a European officer came from Haidar’s camp with a message 
to the effect that, provided the fort and stores were given up, the 
garrison would be permitted to go to Trichinopoly with their 
arms und property.”° hese terms were refused, and firing was 
resumed, Ou the following day Captain Heyne, finding it doubt- 
ful whether the garrison would-staud by him, sent to say he would 
accept the terms oftercd, and asked for an agreement in writing. 
This Haidar refused to give, on the ground that his word was 
sufficient, and he threateued.to put the garrison to the sword 
unless the place was immediaicly surrendered on the terms offered, 
Upon this Captain Heyne marched out of the Fort, but instead 
of being allowed to proceed to Trichinopoly, he and his men were 
made prisoners. 

Under Read Salem City became the head-quarters of MacLeod. 
It maintained its importance as an administrative centre, but did 
not become the official capital of the District tili 1860.6 

The old cemetery at Salem which was closed in 1883, is in itself 
an epitome of District history.7 It contains tho graves of Charles 
Carpenter (died 4th June 1818) and of the infant son of Josiah 
Marshall Heath, names intimately interwoven with the early 
years of British Rule. 


1 See p. 302 8.v. Pedda-Nayakkan-pilaiyam. 

2 Sewell, Forgotten Empire, p. 220, refers to a loyal Reddi of the south who, 
as late as 1793 A.D., in recording some grants of land to temples, declared 
that he did so by permission of “‘ Venkatapati Maharaya of Vijayanagar.” 

8 Sec p. 228 s.v. Tonkarai-kottai, See s.v. Tirta-malai, p. 281, 

5 Wilaun, Vol. I, p. 209. ® See p. 59, 

1 See Mr. J. J. Cotton’s Tombe. ® Sce above p, 243, s.v. Fischer's Compound, 
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The Civil Service is further represented by the tombs of H. R. 
Hargrave, Collector of Salem from 1808 to 1820, aud victim! of 
his Sarishtadar’s gigantic frauds; C. N. Pochin, Collector, 1867— 
1870; EK. F. Eliot, District Judge, 1860—1878; J. C. Taylor 
(died, 4th February, 1839); F. Mole (1st December, 1842) ; 
A. Hamilton (6th June, 1846). 

Perhaps the most piteous monument of all is that to Mary 
Ann Bovan, wife of Captain Henry Bevan, of the 27th Regiment, 
Native Infantry, and her three daughters, whose story rivals in 
sadnoss the tragedy of Scott’s Bungalow at Seringapatam :— 

“T had proceeded,” writes the sorrow-stricken officer in the closing para- 
graph of his book,® ‘only ono stage from Salew, when one of my children was 
seized with cholera, and died in a tow honrs. Before tho preparations for 
carrying tho body back to Salem were completed, the other two children were 
attacked; they were bronght to Salem for medical advice, but they were beyond 
the reach of haman aid. The mother was next seized, and she too fell the victim 
of the destroyer. Sunday duwned on a8 happy husband and father as India 
contained. ‘he sun of the following Tuesday set oma widower, bereft in the 
short interval of a beloved wife and three amiable children, having ncthing left 
but a baby of two mouths old.” 

The New Cemetery lies on the Omalar Road, and was conse- 
erated by Bishop Gell in 1883. It contains the graves of tho 
Rev. Arthur Taylor, Missionary, 8.P.G. (died 21st Augnst, 1890), 
of Sophia Maria, wife of Surgeon R. A. Yeutes, LMLS. (died 2nd 
October, 1894), of Lizzic, wife of the Rev. William Robinson of 
the London Missionary Society (died 20th December, 1896), of 
A. Clark, Acting Superintendent of Police (died 18th May, 1899), 
and of J. C. Pritchard, Barrister-at-Lav.° 

Oneo only since tho days of Tipu has the cven tenor of the Paz 
Britannwa been seriously perturbed. Iu 1882 a sharp dispute 
aroso out of the erection of the Shevipct Mosque. Permission 
to build the Mosque was granted by Mr, Longley in January 
1878, inthe face of much opposition from tho Hindu community. 

Mr. Longloy passed an order that tho musie of procossions 
should ceaso while the processions were passing and ropassing the 
Mosque. The Hindus filod a suit in tho District Munsif’s Court 
contesting the validity of Mr. Longloy’s order, Tho District 


r 


+ Vide supra, p. 20, 

2 Thirty Years in India, 1839, Volume IJ, p. 356. Thedeaths occurred on 
July 28rd, 24tb and 25th, 18387, 

3 John Charles Pritchard was admitted to the Middle Temple in 1869 and 
called to the Bar in 1872. He came to Salom in 1873, “in the strength of early 
manhood, and at once took his place as one of the leaders of the Bar, and main- 
tained it with ever increasing respect for a period of over 25 yours.” In May 
1905 he passed away “after a prolonged and painful illncss borne with heroic 
fortitude.” (Hindu, May 12, 1905.) 

* The account which follows is taken from the judgments of Mr, Wigram, 
who was specially appointed to try tho cases which arose out of the riots, 
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Munsif deerood in their favour, the Sessions Court roversed this 
decision, and the High Court, on second appeal, re-afiirmed the 
original docroo, but in somewhat ambiguous terms, 

Tn March and December, 1881, attempts wero mado by the 
lLindus to take a procession past the Mosque with music. On the 
last day of tho Docembor festival the Hindus deviated from tho 
high-road, crossud a small culvert. cast of the Mosque, and gained 
their point. 

On July 28, 1882, a dhoby procession was passing the Mosque 
with music, whon some 30 Muhammadans rushed out and assaulted 
it. Riots followed on the 29th and 80th, and military aid was 
ealled in, In these riots some half dozen Muhammadauns and over 
fifty Hindus are said to have beon wounded. An unfavourable 
impression was caused by the lightness of the punishmont inflicted 
on the Muhammadan rioters, and tho acquittal of most of them on 
appeal. 

For the next two weeks uneasy feelings prevailed. The Hindus 
wished to celebrate a Mari-amman festival, but dare not. The 
Ramzan was approaching. The troops had been sent away, and 
aftor a vain attompt at effecting a compromise, the Collector left 
the station. On August 16th matters camo to a hoad. In the 
oarly morning the streets were almost ompty and shops closed. At 
9 a.M., however, crowds began tu collect allover the towu. It dues 
not scem to have occurred to any one that Shevapet would be the 
main object of attack. A riof.was first reported noar the Salem 
Market. A mob tried to advance from Kichi-palaiyam into Salem, 
but were provented by thePolice. Another mob collected in the 
Salem Main Bazaar Street nearthe Virabhadra Temple, An attack 
was made in the first instance from the Gugai side by some rioters 
who collected in the latrine on the river bank and fired across the 
river. Those wero driven out by the Police by about 11 a.m. In 
the afternoon somo rioters from tho Salem sido of tho river wero 
firing into the Muhammadan quarters in Mettu Strect, and by 
3 p.m. they wero fired on by the Police, charged with fixed bayonots 
and disporsad, 

Meanwhilo, up till 11-30 a.., all was quiet in Shovapet. But 
soon after noon, whistles aud calls were hoard from Gugai, whioh 
were answered from Shevapet. Janmediately after, “throo distinet 
mobs of armed Hindus, one from Gugai aud the other two from 
Kandakara Street and Potter’s Stroet, swarmed into the Mosquo 
square. ‘The Muhammadan shops to the gorth-west of tho Mosque 
were looted and set on fire. ‘Bamboos and timber were taken from 
the bamboo yards, and carricd to the Mosque. Some 800 or 900 
people asconded the Mosque, and hegan to demolish it, with crowbars 
and picks, ‘lho furniture of the Mosque was thrown into tho 
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streets, and the bamboos and timber from tho adjacent yards wore 
lightod inside the Mosque. During this period a crowd of some 
5,000 Hindus collected on the Gugai bank of the river. The 
destruction of the Mosque was inevitablo; about 4+ p.m. the main 
beam which supported tho roof of tho Mosque fell in, and the work 
was completod, Betwoon 4 and & vm. the mobs all over the town 
began to disperso, and before evening a ecrtain amount of order was 
restured, except in tho stroets of Shevipet. The list of casualties 
was remarkably small. According tu the official returns “ only 9 
were killed and 40 wounded, and of these only 12 were Mubam- 
madans.” The majority of the killed and wounded appear to have 
boen shot by tho Polico. The value of the property destroyed was 
estimated at Rs. 12,000. 


The whole episode was remarkable, ospecially the singloness of 
purpose with which the rioters set about the demolition of the 
Mosyue. The organization was perfect; the secret cloverly kept till 
the time for action arrived. “Villages from miles around sent in 
their contingents to assist,” and the meu solectod for the work of 
destruction wero skilled in the ase of pickaxe and crowbar. The 
forbearance of the rioters is astonishing, considering that they wero 
shot at and charged by the Police. With fwo or three exceptions, 
the Muhammadans were nut wantonly attacked, and the Police wero 
unmolested, 


SHEVAROY HILLS. 


The coufiguration and climate of the Shevaroy Hills and 
the several Ghats which give access to them, have already been 
described. These Lills were known to local District Officers loug 
before the possibilities of tho Nilgiris as a sanitarium were 
appreciated (1819). The first District Officer to attempt systema- 
tically to open out the Hills was Mr. M. D. Cockburn, who was 
Collector of Salem from 1820 to 1829. It was he who first 
introduced coffee cultivation. The site of his experiments was 
the Grange Kstate.! He planted apples, pears, loquats and other 
fruit trees, and erccted the first hut on the Shevaroys on the site 
of the present store-house of the Grange. In 1828, the Civil 
Surgeon of Salem reported that the Shevaroys were beginning 
to attract notice as a health resort and in the same year, under 
the orders of Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of Madras, a 
survey of the Shevaroys was begun by Mr. England, an Assistant 
Surgeon, who reported in 1824 in favour of the construction of a 
ghat road from Mallipuram. Unfortunately this officer died in 
May of that year of fever contracted on the Hills. His suecossor 


1 See Yul. 1, p. 227. 
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passed on unfavourable verdict on the Hills as a sanitarium. For 
some time the popularity of the Hills suffered, yct residents from 
Salem continned to visit the plateau occasionally for a change, 
and the suitability of the soil for coffee attracted public attention. 
When Colonel Welsh passed through the District in 1824, 
Mr. Cockburn and bis family were rosiding on the Hills. ‘“ These 
Shevaroy Hills,” writes Welsh, “ultimately became the resort of 
all the gentlemen who could spare time and monoy for such a trip, 
from Trichinopoly, Tanjore, ete., but some years afterwards, a 
sickly season drove the whole survivors away, no doubt to the no 
amall delight of the servants, who were forced to try a new climate 
on these occasions, as there is nothing tho natives disliked so much 
as cold at all times.’1 

By the time Mr. Brett took charge of the District, the success 
of coffee cultivation was established, and the number of acttlers 
grew. The earlicr residerits chose to live on their estates, and the 
sites selected for their, housea. command magnificent scenery, 
Unfortunately most of these sites are on a much lower level than 
Yereaud, and are unfit for residence on account of malaria, Yer- 
cau itself is undoubtedly dry and healthy, but the slopes of the 
hills surrounding the plateau on which it stands are, for the most 
part, well within the fever zone. 


Yercaud (a Union; population 1,322 in 1911, of whom more 
than half are Christians), is situated on the southern part of the 
plateau, at an elevation ayeraging some 4,500’ above aca-level. 
Yercaud probably owes its oxistence to its proximity to Salem, for 
there aro higher aud more salubrious sites elsewhere on the Sheva- 
roys, where a settlement could be made; but Yercaud was visited 
first before the rest of the Shevaroys was properly explored, and the 
erection of a few housos determined the site of the future “ town.” 
The first house was built by the Rev. J. M. Lechler, who visited 
the Hills in 1841 in company with Mr. Brett, thon Sub-Collector, 
In 1845 Mr. Brett, who had a penchant for selecting charming 
sitos for the erection of buogalows, built what is now Fair Lawns 
Hotel. Soon after, the present Grange was built, a strong two- 
storied building which, at the time of the Mutiny, was seleoted as 
a possible refuge for Huropeans in tho event of a rising in Salem. 
The earth underneath the floor of the dining room was excavated, 
and the space so formed was stocked with a six months’ supply of 
provisions ; watchmen were posted on the roof, a flag was hoisted 
on the castellated turret, and three cannons were got ready for use 
if needed. In tho old days of “ Brown Beas,” the fact that the 
“Grange” is commanded by the “ Castle ” troubled no one, but 


1 Military Reminiscences, II, p, 190, 
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in these days of long-range rifle shooting, they could not have 
held the “ Grange ’’ for a day. 


North of Yercaud isa grassy maidan situated on the shores 
of a picturesque pool commonly oalled “the Lake” (4,448’). 
Jt is from this pool that Yercaud is supposed to derive its name 
(Eri-Kadu}. North of the Juake is a sacred grove, containing 
two picturceque Malaiyali temples, a little to the west of which 
is the site of the weekly market. The Lake is fed by a 
atream which has cut out a well-wooded ravine running from the 
head of the Old Ghat, The western sido of this ravine is 
bounded by the ridge on which are situated Prospect Point 
and Tady’s Seat, commandiug a good view of the plains. In 
former days a fine carriage road ran along the slope of this 
ridge to the Lake. Yorcaud itself cannot be called picturesque, 
but a stroll of a mile or two will reveal somo of tho grandest 
scenery in Southern India. It is impossible to give in words a 
succinct account of the natural beauties of thaShevaroys?. Perhaps 
the finest) view can be obtained from Pagoda Point (4,507’),° 
which commands the mighty ridges of the Tonandé-malai and 
Kalriyans to the oast, and the whole of the Salom-Aitur valloy, 
backed by the massive bulk of the follismalai aud Pachai-malai 
ranges, and relieved by tho nearer ridges of Koda-malai and 
Jerugo-malai. In the foroground isa splendid cliff, one of the 
southorn buttresses of the Shevaroy hill mass, and many hundred 
feet below is the picturesque ‘bee-hivo” village of Kakambadi. 
Lady’s Seat (4,548), Prospect Point (4,759’), and Bear's Hill 
(4,828’), command the great plain of Tirichengddu and Omalar 
Taluks, backed by the mouutains of Coimbatore 4 and the Mysore 
plateau. Ona clear day the Palnis, Anamalais and Nilagiris 
are visible. Further afield is Duff's [lill, with a fine wostward 
prospect, and the Shevariyan itself, with its moss-clad temples 


» Regarding these cannons Mr. R. Gompertz writes: “ They were hrought up 
just after Conolly was mardered in 1857, a8 suon as the Mutiny broke out, 
There was nover any Mutiny in Madras, uor any connection between that and 
poor Conully’s murder, which was actuated solely by private revenge, and had 
no political significance whatever. But people lost their heads and great pre- 
parations wero made for receiving the mntinecrr if they came. At a given 
signal all the ladies and children were to take rofege in the ‘Grange’ to be 
followed by the men, if they failed to beat off the insurgents.” (For Conolly’s 
murder, see Malabar District Gazetteer, 1908, p. 85.) 

* The Kev. Dr. Miller, a great lover of the Shevaroys, drew up a list 
of eighty different rambles, most of them within a radius of six miles of his 
bangalow, “ Eachangadn.” 

® So called from a group of Malaiyali temples on its summit. 

* The Hilliviris, 5,997’; the Rargar Hills; Kumbettariyan, 5,571' and 
Pala-malai, 4,924 ; Lambton’s Peak, 5,030’. 

© Notably the Gutti-riyan, 4,580’. 
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nestling in an exquisite glon beside a sacred well of limpid water, 
The best view to the north is obtained from Cauvery Poak. A 
lovely view of the Vaniyar valloy and its sister ravines can be 
had at the bend of the new Vellala-kadai road, when it doubles 
back to Manja-kuttai. The road from Yorecaud to Nagaltr 
affords many charming glimpses of the westward hills, and the 
amphithoatre of hills in which Mangalam is situated is well worth 
a visit. Yercaud, beiug a sanitarium, is a favourite resort of 
missionarios, amoug them, Catholios, Anglicans, the Loudon Mis- 
sion, the Leipzig Lutheran Mission, and the Danish Mission, all 
of whom have their chapels and bungalows in the vicinity. 

The Anglican Church, Holy Trinity, and the Parsonage, wore 
both built by local subseriptiou. The rosidonts aunually elect 
thoir own Chaplain, subject to the approval of the Bishop, and 
maintain him. 

Tho adjoining cemetery contains the graves of Charles 
Frederick Chamier, Sessions Judge of Salem, who died on April 
20, 1869, of Captain Edward Holwell Short (ob. December 7, 
1883); and of John Shortt (ob. April 24, 1889), a distin- 
guished Hurasian, who rogo from the position of an Apothecary to 
be Deputy Surgeon-General of the Madras Army. 

The Catholic Mission on the Shevaroys has two centres, one at 
Yercaud and the other at Balamadies. The Nuns of St. Joseph 
of Cluny came to Yercaud in July 1894, and their Chapel was 
begun in 1897. They conduct a large Boarding school for 


‘European and Horasian girls. Yercaud also contains a Convent 


for the Nuns of the Presentation Order, belonging to St. Mary’s, 
George Town, Madras, and another for Nona of the samo Order 
in Vepory. The former was built in 1864-5, and the latter in 
1897. Both these Convents serve as sanitaria for the Nuns 
during vacation, and neither is a centre of activo missionary work. 


OMALUR TALUK. 

Omalir Taluk is tho smallest in the District, co vering only 
4053 square miles. It is separated by the Toppair River from 
Dharmapuri Taluk on the north, and by the Kavéri from 
Bhavani Taluk of Coimbatore District, on the west. On the south 
is ‘Tiruchengddu Taluk, ou the east Salem Taluk. Tho greatest 
length from north to south is 20 miles; from cast to west 24 miles. 

Tho Taluk consists of an open undulating plain, broken with 
low hills and trap dykes, drained on the oast by the Sarabhanga- 
nadi, und rising towards the north and west in the juugly hills 
that fringe the Toppir River and the Kaveri. 

The historical interest of the Taluk is confined to tho temples of 
Tara-mangalam, which are the finest in the District, and Amara- 
kundi, once a capital of the Gatti Mudaliyars. 
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8Q. MLS. Demand (Fasli 
1320}, 
RS. 
Byotwari, including Minor Inams 389°03 220,686 
Mittas ce 14°65 7,642 
Shrotriyam and Tnams are 2°03 1,448 
Total 405°71 2,29,776 
Ryotwari occupation, Fasli 1320 (1910-1911)— 
Extent. Assessment. 

ACS. RB. 
Wet occupied ane oes 6,227 86,754 
Dry occupied tee tee 130,048 199,409 


The Mittas number five only, namely (1) Karukal-vadi ; 
(péshkash Is, 2,880), (2) Muttu-Nayakkan-patti (Rs. 1,453), (3) 
Nalla-Kavundan-patti (Rs. 534), (4) Pagal-patti (Rs. 1,704), and 
(5) Sella-Pillai-kuttai (Rs. 1,622). 

Tho chief irrigation source is the Sarabhanga-nadi with its 
tributaries. The largest tank in the Taluk je the Vadaman-Eri 
of Darapuram village (@yaka¢ 415 acres), next to which come the 
large and small tanks of Kamalapnram (216 and 201 acres, ro- 
spectively), and the Kottan-Eri Tank of Ponnar-kidul (148 acres). 
The Kullappudaiyan Tank of Ponnar-kidal, the Ponna-kadu 
Tank of Karuppir, and the Mankuppai Tank are classed as 
Imperial, as they affect the railway. 

The area under Reserved Forest is 58,231 acres, of which 
58,502 acres belong to Salem West Range of Salem North 
Division, and the remaining 4,729 acres to, Harir South Range of 


Salem South Division. 


The Reserves are as follows :— 


4 
Name of Area in Name of Area in 
No reserve. aores, | Date. } No. reserve, acres, | Date. 
57| Lokur * 5,189 | 17=11-87|/ 13 | Attar Ghat §.| 3,128 | o4- 3-87 
79| Rimaswimi- | 2,298 | 17- 9-92/| 56 | Kanavay- 8,181 | 17-11-87 
malai *. Pudir §, 
go | Gundukkal*..,| 2,912 | 20- 8-89]; 58 | Pelappalli- 2,085 | 29- 3-87 
81 | Manukonda- 5,800 | 20- 8-89 _Kombai, § 
malai *, 69 | Attar Ghit 493 | 29. 3-87 
110 | Blattar * 1,268 | 12-11-94 Extension §, 
191 | Bommiyam- 1,814 | 1- 4-03]! 60 | Kanjeri § 8,490 | 8— 6-87 
patti *, 65 | Karnviittu- 1,446 | 29- 3-87 
78 | Vanaviisi t 8,169 | 12- 6-91 Piirai §. 
195 | Gonar + 2,410 | 22~ 6-01(|142 | Pelapalli 3141 17- 1-96 
196 | Solappadi 8,494 | 138- 8-03 Extegsion §. 
A&B 645 | Erimalai || ...| 4,140 | 20- 3-87 
61 | Panni-knradnj.] 6,611 | 17-11-87 Mallapuram 4./ 689 | 17-11-87 


BN a a a ee tle 
* Lokar Working Circle. { Shevaroys South. || Shevaroys North, 
+ Vanavisi. §Bhevaroys West, J Kavaramalai, 


1 The Daga-Vilakku anaikat channel has an dyekat of 328 acres. 
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The Madras-Calieut Main Line runs through the eastern 
portion of the Taluk, and the stations of Lokar, Kadaiyampatti 
and Tinnappatti are within its limits, but nono of theso are 
of much importance. The Trunk Road from Toppir to Omalar, 
and the branch road from Omalir to Salem, carry a good deal 
of traffic. The Toppir-Omalir section, on account of the 
treacherous nature of the sub-soil, is one of the worst bits of 
road in the District. The rest of the Trunk Road from Omalir, 
via Tara-mangalam to Chinnappampatti, is of little importance. 
The Méchéri-Omalir road is fair. On the remaining roads 
pack-bullocks are as common as carts. 

‘Tolls are collected at Tara-mangalam where fivo roads meet, 
and at Pijari-patti on the Dharmapuri road. Tolls are alao 
collected at the foot of the Attir (Kadaiyampatti) Ghat to the 
Shevaroys. Tho Kavéri is crossed by ferries at Kil-Nayakkan- 
pitti, at Tattila-patti and Karumdn-kidal (hamlets of Pottanari), 
at Nalli-Kavundan-patti and>at Teppampatti, a hamlet of 
Gonir. ‘ 

Except weaving at Omaltr and Tira-mangalam, and the 
manufacture of palmyra jaggery in the villages round Jalakanta- 
puram, there are no indastries of importance. The weavers 
at Omalar are Dévangas, and those at Taira-mangalain are 
Kaikdlars. 

In Mattu-Nayakkan-patti brass vessels are manufactured, 
In the villages of Méehéri, Arangantr, Enadi and Kongu-patti, 
Poriya-Séragai and Chinna-Sdragai steatite is quarricd, aud 
vessels of different descriptions and sizes aro made and sent to 
Tanjore District and elsewhere. 

The ‘Taluk is perhaps better provided with weekly markots 
than any other im the District. Shandies are held on Sundays 
at Kadaiyampatti (‘Taluk Board, 1902) and Nangavalli (Taluk 
Board, 1902}, on Wednesdays at Méchéri (Tuluk Board, 1904), 
on Thursdays at Tara-mangalam (Taluk Board, 1896), on 
Fridays at Muttu-Nayakkan-patti (Taluk Board, 1880), and 
Jalakantapuram (Malayim-palaiyam, Taluk Board, 1894) and on 
Saturdays at Chinna-Tirapati (Enadi, Taluk Board, 1902). The 
seven Talnk Board shandies yicld a revenue of about Rs. 2,150. 
Thore are also shandies at Pagalpatti and Pappambadi (Sunday), 
Karuppir aud Amara-kundi (Monday), ‘Tindavampatti Gontr 
aud Omalir (Tuesday), Kikuttai-patti (Wednesday), and 
Toppir-karukkalvidi (Saturday). Cattle are suld chiefly in 
Chinna-Tirupati (Hnadi), Muttu-Nayakkanpatti und Naugavalli, 
The two latter, with Tara-mangalam, are tho main centres for 
grain trade. 
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Tho grain trade is in the hands of Sembadavars, Komatis, and CHAP. Xv, 


Nagarattu Chettis. The cloth trade is run by Kématis and 
Dévangas. Tobacco and pot-stone utensils are exported direct 
to Trichinopoly and Tanjore by merchants of those citics, and 
Salem merchants buy up the castor-scods and pulses, and export 
‘“male cloths” to Mysore. The chief imports are cotton-twist 
from Madura and Coimbatore, and salt. 

Amarakundi a small village of 1,755 inhabitants, on a 
cross road, 24 miles from Tara-mangalam, is reputed to have 
been the capital of the Gatti Mudaliyars, The present village 
site is west of the road; a cluster of temples east of the road 
marks the site of the Old Péta, and south of it there are faint. 
traces of a ditch and rampart. Potsherds and old bricks are still 
turned up by the plough, and a remarkable slab of conercte, 
measuring 3’ by 4’, and 4" thick is still pointed to as all that 
romains of the ancient palace : it now serves as flooring to the pial 
of a house. 

The cluster of temples is of interest. Four of them are faced 
with the yellowish Enidi granite’ used at Tara-mangalam for the 
Thousand-pillared Mantapam that was never finished. The 
decoration of these tomples is a reminiscence of the Hamisvara 
Temple at Tara-mangalam, but the carving is clumsy, and there 
is a marked want of the exquisite finish which characterises the 
older temple. The most pretentious temple is that of Siva 
(Chokkanathésvaran, Sanskrit Sundésvara). The garbha-griham 
ig surmounted with a very modern gdpuram of white plaster- 
work, smothered with figures, quite out of tone witb the mellow 
stone of the building itself. The Vishnu temple (Varadarija 
Perumal) in style suggests a bad imitation of the old temple 
at ‘liira-mangalam. The other temples are dedicated to Vigué- 
svara, Hanoman, Virabhadra, Mari-amman, Hllamman, Ankal- 
amman, and the Dévingam goddess Chandésvari, 

Jalakantapuram is a village of considerablo importance, 
though it is not recognised as such in Government maps. The 
reason is that, though a compact little place of about 5,000 
inhabitants, and of more importance than many unions, it is 
situated within the limits of thres revenne villages and two taluks. 

Jalakantapuram is a village of recent growth. It owes its 
name, it is said, to the fact that in Tipu’s time it contained about 
300 acres of maniyam land, granted in support of a certain Jala- 
kantésyara temple in Bhavani Taluk of Coimbatore District, 


7 Quarried at Pambara-patti (Enadi), 
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subsequently resuamed'. It is conneoted by road with Nangavalli 
(5 miles), Tara-mangalam (6 miles), Sankagiri (16 miles) and 
MacDonald’s Choultry (16 miles). It owes its present importance 
to the industry of Davanga weavers, who form the most substan- 
tial portion of its population. These weavers turn out “ female 
cloths” on a wholesale scale, and scorn to retail them in shandies, 
Their markets range from Madras to Coimbatore and Pondioherry, 
They make their own red dye, and import indigo yarn from 
Salem, 

Meéchéri (population 4,062) lies nine miles north-west of 
Omalar, at the junction of the Omaltr-Sdlappadi and the 
Topptr-Jalakantipuram roads. So situated, it is an important 
centre of trade for the north and west of the Taluk. The chief 
trade is in grain, cloths and sheep, A shandy is held every 
Wednesday, which is attended by about 3,000 or 4,000 people. 
The annnal five days’ featival of Bhadra-Kali-amman, held in 
Masi (February), is the occasion of a great cattle-fair which 
draws people from Salem, Dharmapuri, Namakkal, Tiruchengédu, 
and even from Trichinopoly and Madura. 

The name Méchéri is said to be a corruption of Gewsere = 
grazing + aA=tank, the tradition being that the buffaloes of the 
Gatti Mudaliyars, which dragged the stones for the Tara-mangalam 
temple from the quarries at Hnadi, were driven for pasture to a 
tank at Méchéri, Traces of a large tank are, even now, to be seen 
in the vicinity of Méchéri, and much of the existing village-site 
is said to lie in whut was formerly its waterspread. The former 
Péta was apparontly situated to the west of the present village, 
and in the same direction there are traces of a ruined fort. 

The most interesting feature of Méchéri is the worship of 
Bhadra-Kali. The temple, which enjoys a tasdé: of Rs. 220, is 
surrounded by a large compound wall; the entrance which faves 
north is surmounted by a pretentious (but unfinished) gdpuram, 
There is another gépuram in the western wall. Within tho entrance 
are a garuda-kamham, a doaja-stambham, a bali-pitam and a small 
feppa-kulam, in imitation of a Brahmanic temple. There are 
shrines to Virappan, Vignésvara and Bhairavan within the com- 
pound. The main gate is studded with huge nails. On festival 
days, sheep and goats are sacrificed, and, at 5 a.m. on the first day 
of the big annual festival, two buffaloes are slaughtered. This 
sacrifice is performed by 1 Panchama in whose family the duty is 
hereditary. The sacrificial knife is kept throughout the year for 
safo custody in an empty house in the Panchama quarter. There 


2 There is a temple to Jalakantosvara-swimi in Kivéri-puram, Bhavani 
Taluk, Ooimbatore District, which enjoys a fasdik of Rs, 1,100. 
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are also temples to Pasupathisvara, Chendriya-Perumal, Kottai- 
Mari-amman and Draupadi. 

Méchéri has an unpleasant notoriety for guinea-worm, which 
is specially provalent during the hot weather. 

Nangavalli is a decayed village with a respectable past. 
Under Tipu and under Read it was the Kasba of a Taluk. Under 
the Mitta scheme this Tuluk was divided into three Mittas, 
Nangavalli, Pottanéri and Vellar—with an aggregate pésikash of 
Rs, 84,650. In 1801 it was amalgamated with Omalur, and it 
never regained its former official dignity. The Mittas died 
young. 

Nangavalli is situated at the south-west corner of the Taluk, at 
a point where the roads from Méchéri (7 miles), Tara-mangalam 
(7 miles) and Sankagiri (27 miles) meet. I¢ stands well above 
the general level of the Taluk. ‘To the west the village ia over- 
shadowed by the white Vanavasi ridge., It has a bad reputation 
for guinea-worm. 

The name is said to be a corruption of Nangai! (woman) and 
Pali (u7f= pond). The local legend is that once upon a time a 
lady of the ‘ldttiya caste was returning to her village from 
Kolattir shandy in Coimbatore District, when a stone leapt into 
her basket. Feeling the weight, tho woman set the basket down, 
took the stone out, and replaced the basket on her head. No 
sooner had she done so, than the stone returned to the basket. A 
second attempt to get rid of the stone met with the same result. 
The woman then threw the stone into a pond close by, That 
night, one of her relatives was informed in a dream that the stone 
was the god Narasimha, and that it should be placed on the spot 
where the temple now stands. The pond into which the sacred 
stone was thrown is identified with the step-well which supplies 
the villagers with drinking water. 

In former days the village site was west of this well, and closer 
to the large Parachéri. A succession of unlucky seasons drove 
the people to quit this site and move eastward. ‘Lhe site of the 
Parachéri remains unchanged. The old site was enclosed by the 
walls of a mud fort, long since demolished. The present village 
evidently grew up as an accessory to religious worship. The four 
main streets are regularly laid out in a square. Backing on the 
west main street is the temple of Narasimha. The Agraharam 
is in a sad state of decay. Tho Brahmans are Tamil Braha- 
charanams, and probably settled here under Madura influence. 
The temple is disappointing, and belies its pretentious compound 


? Another name for Lakshmi, consort of Vishnu, 
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wall, which measures 290’ by 174’. In place of a gépuram is an 
ugly brick-and-chunam pot-tiled portico and the mufd-mantapam ia 
rebuilt in the same style. The temple is said to have been erected 
by the Tottiya who first saw the vision of Narasimha eight 
generations ago. His descendants long retained the gift of 
prophecy, and the sick formerly resorted to the temple on Saturdays 
at 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. to receive divine instructions for the 
riddance of their ailments. The association of a Tottiya with the 
foundation of this tomple is interesting, for the Tottiyas migrated 
from Vijayanagar with the Madura Nayakas, under whom they 
served as powerful vassals.’ 

The god is represented by a rough stono of irregular shape, 
the same that the “ Nangai’’ threw into the well. A ton days 
festival is celebrated in Panguni, which attracts from 3,000 to 
4,000 pilgrims from adjacent villages. The god is specially 
revered by chucklers of neighbouring villages, who regard him as 
a family deity. The god is pecially kind to barren women, and 
boys born in answer to prayers offered at his shrine are named 
‘ Narasimhan.” It is believed that the face of the idol that is used 
in processions will not appear in the negative, if photographed. 

Omalir, a Union and the head-quarters of the Taluk, lies 
between the two branches of the Sarabhanga-nadi (known locally 
as the Omalir Kast and Omaltir West River), just above their 
confluence, and at the 209th mile of the Madras-Calient Trunk 
Road, at the point where the Salem road branches from it. Salem 
is distant only 10 miles. The name, which by early writers is 
corrupted into “ Wombinelloor”’ or “ Wamlere,” is fantastically 
derived trom the Sanskrit Admamn, a sacrificial rite. 

The village contains nothing of particular intcreat. The Fort 
lies west of the village, in the angle formed by the two rivers, and 
was protected by a double line of fortification. Part of the ram- 
part was levelled during the Great Famine. The Fort contains 
the temples of Vijayarighava (Vishnu), Vasantéswara (Siva), and 
Swayambhunatha (Siva). 

‘The main industry is weaving. Trade is in grain and cloth. 
A shandy is beld on Tesdays, but it is not very important. 
The watcr-supply is indifferent, the river water being unwhole- 
some, and the wells mostly brackish. 

Conimanding as it does the Toppir Pass, Omalir was a place of 
strategic importance in the wars between Madura and Mysore, 
and was held by Gatti Mudaliyar. It was captured from Gatti 
Mudaliyar by Dodda Déva Raja in 1667. Soon after, it again 


1 Of Madura Guzetteey, p, 108. 
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passed from the possession of Mysore, und was captured a second 
time in 1688-9 by Chikka Déva Raja.! Omalir surrendered to 
Colonel Wood in 1768, and was garrisoned with three companios 
of Muhammad Ali’s sepoys, under Sergeant Hoare. Uaidar 
recaptured it in December of the samo year. In the later ware it 
was of no importance. Omalir was a favourite halting place with 
Muuro. 

Omalir was the Kasha of a Taluk under Tipu and Read, 
The Taluk was amalgamated with Salem in 1815, and re-formed 
in 1819, again incorporated in Salem in 1860, and separated in 
1910. Tn 1848 the Taluk head-quarters were transferred to 
'Tara-mangalam and the Taink Office was demolishod.? 

About 1} miles north- cast of Omalir is Sctti-patti, a hamlet of 
Kamalipuram, the head-yuarters of a Loman Catholic Missiou. 

Tara-mangalam, a Union, lics on the 217th mile of the 
Madras-Calicut Trunk Road, and is44miles from Salem. Omaltr 
is 6 miles distant, Nangavalli.7 miles, and. Jalakantapuram 6 
miles. 

In 1848 the Taluk Kachori of Omalir, owing to the un- 
healthiness of the climate, was transferred to Tara-maugalam; the 
office continued here until the Taluk was amalgamated with Salem 
Taluk in 1860, ‘The seals of the Omaitr Deputy Tahsildar till 
reeontly bore the name Taira-mangalam instead of Omalur, and in 
connection with Sir William Meyer’s scheme it was at one time 
contemplated locating hero the Kasba of the now Omalir Taluk. 
The old Kachéri is now used as a chattram for Brahmans and 
Caste Hindus. It is said that 500 stones intended for the 
Thousand-pillared Mantapam lic buried beneath it. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of Tara-mangalam 
belong to the Kaikolar caste, and Tara-mangalam is the head- 
quarters of Pivani Nad, one of the most important of the seven 
Nads of Konga Kaiklars, 

The Kaikélars weave great quantities of ‘‘ male cloths” with 
silk borders. A Weavers’ Bank was started about 1905. 

Tara-mangalam is famous for the Temple of Kailisanatha, the 
most beautiful temple in tho District. Part of it existed as early 
as 1268 A.D., as an inscription of the Hoysala Ramanatha 
testifies. As it now stands, however, it appears to be a product 
of tho first half of the seventeenth century, the golden period of 


1 1 is not olear from whom it was captured in 1688-9. Wilks says from 
the “people of Aura.” The district had beon overrun by the armies either of 
Bijapur or Madura; possibly local Poligirs had tried to re-assert independence. 

2 Vide p. 59. 
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the Madura Nayakas, and ite erection is ascribed to three genera- 
tions of Gatti Mudaliyars, 

The usual story is told as to the origin of the Temple. Gatti 
Mudaliyar,' whose cattle used to graze over the spot where the 
temple now stands, noticed that his cows did not give milk. He 
beat the herdsmen, and was then warned in a dream that there 
was a lzngam hidden bencath the earth where the garbha-yriham 
now is, and that a hoard of troasure lay to the north of it, Gatti 
Mndaliyar dug up tho treasure and utilised it in building the 
temple. 

The temple is enclosed by a lofty wall of stone, measuring 
306’ x 164’, and sculptured with tortoises, crocodiles, fishes and 
other denizens of lake and river. The god faces weat, and on the 
weatorn side is the main entrance, a reversal of the usual practice, 
This eccentricity has turned the plan of the temple upside down. 
The ydga-sdlai and madapalléare behind, instead of in front of, 
the main shrine, the former being in the north-east angle, and the 
lattor in the south-east angle of the outer court. Tho pancha- 
linga-mantapam, and the shrines of Vignésvara and Subrahmanya 
are in front of, instoad of behind, the main shrine, and all these 
as well as the Parvati shrine, face east. 

The main ontrance is in the ordinary Dravidian style. Up to 
the lintel the work is stone, simple, severe and pleasing. Above 
is a gdpuram of five stories, smothered with figures in plaster and 
brick, and surmounted with seven kalusams of brass. The weat 
face of the gdpuram is decorated with representations of Siva and 
Parvati, the south end with Dakshand-mirti, the north with 
Subrahmanya. The theme is repeated in each story with slight 
variations. The lofty doors of venga wood are superb specimens 
of their kind ; the northern leaf is studded with 60 metal knobs 
(Gp), each of a different pattern; the southern leaf, on which 
is the flange and a wicket, has 75. The former is decorated with 
56 carved panels, and the latter with a few Jess. These punels 
depict mostly the avuiars of Vishnu and the adventures of 
Krishna. A few of the panels are Saivite. The ceiling of the 
entrance is carved in excellent taste. 

The threshold of the entrance is much above the level of the 
Outer Court. The sides of the flight of steps which descends 
from it are carved to represent a chariot (ratham) drawn by 
horses. In front of the horses are elephants, which form the 
balustrade. 


* The origin of the temple was long antecedent to any of the Gatti 
Mudaliyara, as it contains an inscription of Rimanatha dated 1268 .A,D, 
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The Outer Court is surrounded on the north, west and south 
sides by a colonnade, the pillars of which aro mostly of recent 
origin and plain, though a few of the older sculptured pillars 
romain. The west side resembles the back of an ordinary Siva 
Temple. The carvings on the pillars and ceiling of the mantapam 
which forms a canopy over the Wendi are also worthy of note. 
They represent Arjuna’s contest with Siva and ccrtain adventures 
of Krishna. Abutting on the south wall of the central block of 
buildings is an octagonal well in which the god’s clothes are 
washed. It is connected by an underground passage with the 
Inner Court. 

Entranco to the Inner Conrt is obtained through a sumptuously 
earved portico supported by six pillars, two of them representing 
yalis rampant, and the othors horses. The riders of the horses are 
carved in duplicate so ingeniously that an observer cannot detect 
from any point of view the fact that tho figures are double. The 
mouth of one of the ydéh’s -contain a ball of stone, 4” in 
diameter, which can be moved freoly, but cannot be extracted. 
The cornice of the portico is cleverly carved with monkeys in 
most natural attitudes. 

The horse-portico opens on to the mahd-mantapam, the finest 
piece of workmanship in the temple precincts. It is supported 
by an avenue of beautifully carved pillers, beyond which is a 
space roofed over by a block of stone, 7’ in diameter, carved in 
the shape of au inverted open lotus. Beyond this is the ardha- 
mantapam, guarded by the huge demon Dvara-pilakars (door- 
keepers), Vijayan and Jayan. Hlegant brackets spring from 
each pair of pillars, to support the roof, from which hang 
wonderful chains carved out of the solid stone. The doors of the 
mahd-mantapam are adorned with 24 punels of excellent wood- 
carving and 49 knobs. The motif on tho southern leaf is the 
Sura-samharam, or destruction of Siran by Subrahmanya. The 
carvings on the northern leaf are mostly humorous, but unfortu- 
natcly they are much damaged, At tho back of the Innor Court, 
and on either side, is a colonnade, which surrounds the gartha- 
griham on three sides. 

The last of the Gatti Mudaliyars contemplated tho creation of 
a Thousand-pillared Mantapam in front of the western entrance. 
Gigantic monoliths of pinkish granite were brought to the spot 
from Pambara-patti, a hamlet of Enadi, where the quarry is located 
that supplied the works already completed. Tho monoliths were 
carved and polished, but before the hall could be built, some 
political convulsion had swept the Gatti Mudaliyars into oblivion. 
‘The foreground of the temple is littered with these relics of a 
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ruined dream of splendour, Probably it was the capture of 
Omalir by Dodda Déva Raja of Mysore, in about 1667 A.D., 
that brought the work to a standstill. 

The Kailasanatha temple draws a tasdik allowance of Rs. 1,402 
perannum, paid by “ beriz deductions” from the revenues of 
Tara-mangalam, Dasa-vilakku, and Kongu-patti. It ia said that 
the following eight villages were originally granted as mancyam 
for the temple :— 

(1) Dasa-vilakku! for daily pia, (2) Pappumbadi, (3) Chin- 
na Gurukkal-patti (or priest’s village), (4) Kadampatti (for Brah- 
mans uttering maxtrams), (5) Elavampatti (for celebration of tho 
festival called Lirunidiras Utsavam), (6) Konaga-padi (for the 
floating festival), (7) Chinna-Séragai and (8) Periya-Soragai (for 
other temple servants). 

Behind, ie., to the east of, the Temple compound is the deppa- 
kulam, one of the best specimens of its kind in South India. It 
measures abont 180’ square, and ig surrounded with a parapet wall 
of reddish granite, the liue of which is broken with a bathing ghat 
on cach of the four sides. The top of the parapet is decorated 
at intervals with small Nandis of black stone, 386 in all. Tho 
inner side of the containing wall is dotted with the familiar little 
triangular niches intended for lights, the total number amounting 
to 360. In the centro of the tank is a mantapam supported by 16 
pillars. North of the largo tank is a smaller tank, measuring 
about 100’ square, constructed in a similar style, the parapet wall 
being adorned with 20 Nandis of red granite. The smaller tank 
is intended for drinking purposes, and the large tank for bathing. 

To the north-west of the town is a very beautiful octagonal 
well, enclosed by acircular parapot wall adorned with singams 
(lions), carved in black atone, which at ono time had movable 
stone balls in their mouths. The lower portion of the well is 
squarc. The finished workmanship of this well resembles that of 
the Periya Raja Tottam at Salem. 

Near this well is a temple to Bhadra-Kali (¢usdik Re. 54-15-0), 
in front of which buffaloes are occasionally sacrificed. It is said 
that her temple must be situated out of earshot of tho sound of 
paddy husking, and hence ita situation outside the village. The 
fields to the north and west are full of potsherds, and indicate the 


1The names Dasa-vilakku and Pippambadi huve given rise to a quaint 
vernacular pun ; Dusa-vilakku means “Ten Jumps,” no doubt on uccount of its 
revenues being devoted to daily p#jd; itis said that the ladies of Pappambidi, 
filled with curiosity as to what the “Ten Iamps” were like, called to one 
another © uréiGund, at gy.’ (We shall see! come Wench !), and this expression 
got crystallized into ‘' emtudurg.” 
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former site of an extensive Péta. ‘I'races of a fort exist, but CHAP. XV, 


Tara-mangalam can never have been of any military importance. 

Not far from the Bhadra-Kali Temple, is the now disused 
temple of Namisvara, a gem of refined workmanship. Unlike 
the Kailasanatha Temple, it is built of a dark greenish-grey 
basaltic rock, carved with a delicacy that suggests the exquisite 
finish of the Hoysala Chalikyan style rather than the relatively 
coarse workmanship of Dravidian art. The inverted-lotus capitals 
of the pilastors on the exterior of the garlhu-grihan and the frieze, 
cornice and mouldings of the interior deserve note. Tts orection 
is ascribed to the first generation of Gatti Mudaliyars, and it is 
said that its site was selected hy the king, who ordered seven 
arrows to be shot from his capital at Amara-kundi; the seventh 
arrow fell where the temple now stands. The temple is covered 
with inscriptions, ranging in date from the Hoysala Ramanatha 
and the Pandya Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya Il to Achyuta 
Raya and Sadisiva, and it appears to have. becn built by one of 
the “Mudalis of Tira-mangalam” named Haman, and tu have 
been called Lamisvara after him,* 

Tho Vishnu ‘Temple, dedicated to Varadarija, (dasdik 
Rs. 78-10-8), contains little of interest. 

: Tara-mangalam formed part of the dominions of the Hoysala 
Ramanitha, two of whose inscriptions exist in the [lamisvara 
‘Vemple, ® one in the Kailasanatha Temple. Thoy arc in Tamil, 
and are dated in his 14th and 20th ois (A.D. 1268 and 1274). 
They all rocord gifts of land. 

Ramauatha was apparently driven ont by the Pandyas, as in 
the Tamisvara Temple there are four records of Jatavarman- 
Sundara-Pindya IJ, dated 1281, 1289, 1290 and 13802 A.D.,* 
respectively. 

Of the Vijayanagar period there are two epigraphs of 
Achyuta Raya (dated 1538 and 1540 A.D.)," one of Sadasiva 
(dated 1544 A.D.)j,® and one (dated 1468-9 A.D.),° of 
“* Viravasanta- Rayar,” who has been identified with Venkata I, 
son of Tirumala I, the survivor of Talikéta. Venkata I, who 
succeeded to the imperial dignity only in 1584, apparently 
governed in es even a portion of tho Vijayanagar 


Sce below p. 268. 
G.K. Nos. 20, 26 and 26 of 1900, 
Seo Ep, Ind, V1, pp. 810-312; G.E. Nos, 23, 24, 25 and 80 of 1900, 

2 G.E. Noa, 21 and 28 of 1900, 

5 GLE, No. 27 of 1900, 

® G.E. No. 19 of 1900, Tho date given in the cpigraph is Kiliyuga 4000, 
which My. Yonkayya shows to ke an error for Saka 1400, Vide G.E, Report 
for 1000, p. 81, and for 1906, p. 83 
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dowinions while the puppet king Sadasiva was yet alive. In the 
inscription he is said to have ‘“ conquered and levied tribute from 
the king of Lankapuri” (Ccylon), and if thie boast be true, he 
must have followed up the successes of Achyuta and Vittala in 
the extreme south of the peninsula by invading Ceylon. 

One other record deserves notice, namoly, anundated Tamil 
inscription’ recording a gift of land by the “ six Vellalas of Tara- 
mangalam’”’ tothe father of one Srikanta-déva, who bore the 
titles Gauda Chudimani and Vidyasamudra. The phrase “ six 
Vellalas” is not easy to explain. Tara-mangalam was a capital 
of Gatti Mudaliyar. As carly as the days of the Pandya king 
Jatavaraman Sundara Pandya TI (A.D. 1276—-1290), mention is 
made of “the Mudalis of Tara-mangalam.” One of these doou- 
ments,” dated A.D. 1290, recording the gift of a tank to certain 
Brahmans, is signed by one of the Mudalis of each of the following 
plaves ; Amara-kundi, Tara-mangalam, Semmani-kidal, Ganapati- 
nallir, Settiman-kurichi, Muppayvai-samudram, Muppa-samu- 
dram, and Tiruvellarai-palli| Auother inscription, dated A.D. 
1289, gives the names of “nine Mudalis of 'Tara-mangalam.”’ 
Moreover the llamisvara Teniple itself appears as above stated to 
havo been built by one of the “six Mudalis” named Taman, 
and it was called after him,‘ 

With regard to the Dynasty of the Gatti Mudaliyars, whose 
capital was at Amarakundi, very little is known. The territorial 
limits of their rule have already been referred to (I, p. 69), They 
are said to have been Tondai-mandalam Vellalare by caste. Local 
tradition states that the great Temple of Tara-mangalam was 
begun by Mummudi Gatti Mudaliyar, that he was succeeded by 
Siyala Gatti Mudaliyar,°> and that the work was completed by 
Vanangamudi Gatti Mudaliyar. Tradition connects the first 
named with Chennarayapatna, in Hassan District of Mysore, not 
far from Mélukdte, a connection hardly probable, though Méln- 
kote is closely associated with Ramanujicharya the great 
Vaishnava Reformer, and Tamil pandits and Tamil inscriptions 
are abundant in its vicinity. 

There is no clear epigraphic evidence in support of this tradi- 
tion. The title, however, can be traced back to the reigns of 
Achyuta Raya and Sadasiva, for the donor in the grant of Sada- 
siva’s reign (1544 A.D.) already referred to,° is described as 


* GLE. No. 81 of 1900, > GE, No, 28 of 1900, 

3 GLK. No. 24 of 1900. 

4 There is an Damisvara Temple at Erandpuram ; see p. 282. 
5 Also spelt Srikala or Shiyali Gatti Mudaliyar, 

& G.E. No. 27 of 1900, 
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“ Immadi-Gatti Mudaliyar, the axe in the heads of rulers, the 
crest jewel of crowned (kings), who bad the coloured mat (?), the 
never drying garland and the tiger banner, the Mudaliyar who 
never bowed his head (to anybody), one of the Vellalars of Tara- 
mangalam.” The inscription records the grant to Brahmans of a 
village which the donor calls Vanangamudi-samudram. The same 
donor is mentioned in tho two grants of Achyuta Raya,’ one of 
which records the grant of tollain Hlu-karai-Nad for the mainten- 
ance of a Saiva Mutt at Chidambaram, called the Vanangamudi 
Matam. A later member of the family is mentioned in the grant 
of 1568 A.D.? as “Vanna Mudaliyar Immudi Hama-nayina 
Mudaliyar” who endowed the two Tara-mangalam Temples with a 
village which he named Ilama-samudram. 

The only other inscription which concerns the family is datod 
1659 A.D., the last year of Tirumala Nayaka® of Madura. The 
grant records a gift by Immudi Gatti: Mudaliyar, for the merit of 
Kumara-muttu Tirumala Nayaka.* 

It is hardly possible to reconstruct the history of the Gatti 
Mudaliyars from these scanty materials. All that can be said 
is that, during the 25 years preseding Talikota, the family was 
building up a feudal chieftaincy, following no doubt the example 
of Visvanatha Nayaka of Madura; that in the troubles that fol- 
lowed the fall of Vijayanagar, the Gatti Mudaliyars threw in their 
lot with the Madura Nayakas, and held in fief under them the 
march-land of Mysore; that they continued as vassals of Madura 
throughout the reign of ‘Tirumaln Nayaka, and ultimately 
succumbed to the aggrossions of Dodda Déva Raja of Mysore. In 
1641 the army of Kantirava Narasa Raja descended the Kavéri- 
puram Pass, defeated Vanangimudi Gatti Mudaliyar, and took 
from him Simpalli and Satya-mangalam *. In 1667 Dodda Déva 
Raja’s forces wrested Omalir from him, and when in 1688-1689 
Chikka Raja reconquered the Kongu country, the Gatti Mudali- 
yars had ceased to exist®. Traclition has it that the lest of the 
lino was campiug at Sdlappadi7 on the banks of the Kavéri, when 
be was surprised and slain in a skirmish by some troopers of 
Mysore. 


7 G.E, Nos, 2t und 28 of 1900, 

2 GE, No. 19 of 1900. 

* GE. No. 650 of 1905 of Tirnchengodu. 

* Tirumala Niyaka died in 1659, while his younger brother Kumira-muttu 
was invading the Mysore dominions, 

® Vide Wilks I, p. 33, and Ancient India, p. 204, 

® Vide supra p. 266 ; cf. Wilka I, p. 37, 

* His descendants are said to live at Markiinam, Chingleput District. Hor 
an alternative legend aes sy. Sankaridrug, p. 277. 
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Vellar, . small village on the banks of the Toppir River, 
about 7 miles from Topptr, a place of little importance now-a- 
days, but apparently a town of note in ancient times. The only 
item of interest is the Temple of Mallikarjuna-swami, which 
enjoys a tasdzk of Rs. 270. On the top of the hill is a Tamil 
inscription! of Vira-Pandya, which refcrs to the Madaga-Nad, 
otherwise called Vellarai-Nad, and a Temple of Tirukkunrisvara 
Mudaliyar. At the foot of the hill is a damaged iuscription of 
Raja-rajadéva, and another in Grantha and Tamil with a few 
Hoysala birudas, Unfortunately none of these inseriptions? can 
be accurately dated. The village contains a small settlement of 
Dévingam weavers. 


TIRUCIIENGODU TALUK. 


Tiruchengddu Taluk liog im, the south-west corner of the 
District, and is bounded on the north by Omalar Taluk, on the 
east by Salem Taluk. To the south is the Taluk of Namakkal in 
Trichinopoly District, and on the west the Kavéri separates it 
from the Bhavani and Erode Taluks of Coimbatore. The area is 
616 square miles; greatest length from norih to south 33 miles ; 
from east to west 34 miles. 

The Taluk is exceptional in its configuration as compared with 
the rest of the District, being one bleak glaring plain with only a 
few hills, of which Sankagiri-Dorgam only is of importance, and 
no hill rangos. ‘The centre ofthe Taluk is high ground, sloping 
towards tho Kavéri ; on the north and east are two valleys in which 
the Sarabhanga-nadi and ‘Tiru-mani-muttir flow. The Pakkanad 
Ridge in the north-west corner of the Taluk is about 800’ above 
the plain, and covers an area of 5 or 6 square miles ; it is clothed 
with scrub jungle. 

The only centres of historic intcrest are Tirachengddu Town 
and Hill and Sankagiri-Durgam, 

The Land Revenue is made up as follows :— 


Area. Demand, 
8Q. MIB. Ks. 
Ryotwari including Minor Inams fe 39737 3,390,881 
Mitte aes tee a Sez -_ 17881 93,839 
Tham ise eel ast aes vee 27°62 2,222 
Total .. 63°80 4,365,442 


———— 


2 G.E. Nos, 655 and 656 of 1905. 


1G.E, No. 667 of 1905, 
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Ryotwari oceupation (Fasli 1320). 


Extent, Assessment, 
ACS. RS, 
Wet... ae wee vee ee 8,321 56,155 
Dry .. ne ue 1,79,709 2,58,548 


The chief irrig mation sources in tho Taluk are fed by the Sara- 
bhanga- nadi and the ‘Tiru-mani-muttir. Under the former 
are (1) the eae Anaikat * (two channels, with a 
gross dyakat of 486 acres), (2) Vewbaniri Tank * (376 acres), 
(8) Avani-Pertr Tank * (517 acros), (4) Edappadi Tank * (446 
acres), (6) Molai Anaikat in Arasiramani village (884 acres), and 
(6) TGvur Anaikat (204 acres). Tho Tanks of (1) Mangalam * 
(185 acres) and (2) Malla-samudram* (587 acres) are fed by the 
Ponnar, while under the Tiru-mani-mittar come (1) Kittai-palai- 
yam Tank (217 ucres), (2) Parutti-patti ‘lank * (483 acres), (3) 
Konnaiyir Anaikat * (218 acres), (4) Iuppili Tank * (200 acres), 
(5) Kuttampundi Anaikat * (214.aeres) and-(6) Laddivadi Anai- 
kat (188 acres). The small tanks of Puttar (3 miles from 
MacDonald’s Choultry) and Naduvan-Eri are under the Public 
Works Department as “ railway affecting ? Tanks. 
The Mittas are larger and more numerous than in any other 
taluk in the District. In 1883 they numbered 25; by 1912, they 
had been sub-divided into 38. 


Mittas. Péshkash: Mittas. Péshkash. 
Akkalampnatti ... ite 1,159 Marakkalam-patti .., 443 
Anima ... as te 6,402 Marapparai ... toe 1,365 
Chinna-Manall .. vis 1,538 Marappirai South ... 452 
Chittalandiir ... vas 3.076 Mavyu-Reddi- patti ie 1,692 
Blancri “ fe wer 1,535 Méttn-pilaiyam ace 283 
Trukili ... meh es 2,802 Minnim-palli ... as 1,651 
Karumantr toe tn 2,922 Moli-palli "ae ies 2,018 
Kiittu-pilaiyain Kast... 326 Morangain ves i 1,751 
Kittu-pilaiyam West .., 831 Monjanur tm sig 1,587 
Kavundan-paluiyam ... 3,089 Mneari ... ive 1,256 
Kokkalai .. : is 2,426 Nagara- Aare ie 1,483 
Kokka- Risunspettat a 8,661 Nulli-palaiyam sien 3,004 
Konganidpuram a 8,391 Pala-médu ia be 2,783 
Kottai-Varudam-patti ... 1,679 Periya-Manali.,, hs 669 
Kumira-mangalam oe 5,902 Pattar ... ozs ase 4,667 
Kumira-palaiyam se 3,648 Sonkagiri cee 3,097 
Kuppachi-pilaiyam 891 Tokkavildi of bax 2,968 
Kutta-nattam ... si 2,637 Tondi-patti .., tee 684 
Manatti ... oT 1,438 Unjani ... ate 2,630 


Tiruchengédu polite less Forest than any re taluk, the 
total area being only 8,252 acres, made up of (1) the Pakkanad 
Reserve (No, 75, dating from 2nd May 1888) of 4,086 acres, and 


* Imperial Works. 
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(2) the Siriya-malai Reserve (No. 76, dating from 3rd April 1892) 
of 4,166 acres. The former is included in Salem West Range 
of North Salem Division, and the latter in Salem Hast Range of 
South Salem Division. 

There are Railway Stations at MacDonald’s Choultry, Sankari- 
drug, Anangir and Kavéri. Tho only station of importanco is 
Sankaridrig, 281 miles from Madras, which absorbs the traffic from 
Tiruchengddu and Hdappidi, the two most active ccntres of trade 
in the Taluk. 

The Taluk is well supplied with roads. The Trunk Road from 
Chinnappam-patti to Kumiira-palaiyam vid Sankaridrug is of 
miuor importance, on account of the railway. The busiest tho- 
roughfare is between Ndappadi and Tiruchengddu. The roads 
from Tiruchengodu to Rasipuram and to Namakkal carry a fair 
umount of traffic. The rest call for no comment. There are toll- 
gates at Edappidi and-Kumara-palaiyam, and ferries over the 
Kavéri at Palampatti, Nedungulam, Vélampatti, Kalvadangam, 
Salavam-patti, Miidal-kalvay, Pulla-Kavundan-patti, Samaya- 
sangili Agraharam, Palli-palaiyam Agrahiram, K6Okka-Rayan- 
péttai, Patlir, Eraya-mangalam and Molasi. The two Agraharam 
ferries are leased by the Agraharamdars, tho rest by the Taluk 
Board. 

The distinctive industries of the ‘Taluk are weaving and the 
preparation of palmyra jaggery, palmyra fibre, oastor-oil and 
saltpetre. Cotton spinning is carried on to a small extent by 
Vollilars at Andi-pilatyam, and cotton dyeing by Dévangas in 
some of the larger villages. Weaving is an industry of more than 
usual importanco, as there aro large settlements of Kaik6lars in 
all the larger villages, notably Tiruchengddu, Malla-samudram and 
Dadapuram. In Edappadi, weaving is carriod on by Sembadavars, 
in Kumara-pailaiyam by Dévingas. Palmyra jaggory is manu- 
factured on a larger scale than elsewhere throughout the Taluk, 
and palmyra fibre is prepared everywhere by Shanars for export. 
Bamboo mats are made locally, as elsewhere, by Védakkarans, 
Grass mats are made at Hraya-mangalam (Kokka-Rayan-pattai 
Mitta). Gingelly-oil is made on a small scale, but the manu- 
facture of castor-oil at Edappadi has devoloped into an important 
industvy. Edappadi is also famed for its brass work, and for its 
extensive export of tobacco stalks. Saltpetre is manufactured at 
Edappadi, and also at Patlir, the Kasba of the Mitta of that 
hame., 

There are no less than 24 weekly markets in the Taluk, of 
which only three are managed by the Taluk Board, viz., Tiru- 
chengédu (Tuesday), Hdappadi (Wednesday) and Kolikkanattam, 


al 
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or Waja-palaiyam (Saturday). The other markets are at 
Sankaridrug and Konéri-patti on Sundays; at Molasi, Edanga- 
silai, Pilampatti, Samudram and Pallakkd-palaiyam on Mondays ; 
at Chittir, Véla-Kavundan-patti and Vaikundam on Tuesdays ; 
at Malla-samudram, Palli-pilaiyam and Kattu-pilaiyam on 
Weduesdays ; at Kranapuram, Tovar, Rimapuram, Tanni-pandal- 
palaiyam (hamlet of Moda-maugalam) on Thursdays; at Kumara- 
palaiyam, Vaiyappa-malai on Fridays ; and at Konganipuram on 
Saturdays. The shandies at Pappambadi and Jalakantapuram in 
Omalir Taluk also serve villages partly included in the Taluk 
of Tiruchengédu. The average bid for the three Taluk Board 
shandies is about Rs. 2,000. 

The chief item of trade is grain, which is in the hands of 
Komatis and Nagarattu Chettis. Tho latter deal also in oil and 
salt. The Sembadavars of HJdappadi are great traders; they 
import castor seeds on a larger scale,export tobacco, tobacco stalks, 
castor-pundk, and castor-oil, the last-named product going mostly 
to Tanjore. Sembadavars algo deal in cloth and oil. Dévangas 
and Kaikdlars take an active part in the cloth trade. Palmyra 
jaggery is sold in almost every shandy. Kolikkal-nattam is noted 
as a market for cattle, sheep and hides. Cattle are sold to « vory 
limited extent at Tiruchengddu, Edappadi and Eranapuram, 
Palli-palaiyam market is noted for the sale of dhall, fish and 
rough cotton sheets (duppaiti), A certain amount of raw cotton 
is exported to Coimbatore. The-chief imports are ragi, cholam 
and paddy. 

Edappadi, a Union, is situated on the right bank of the 
Sarabhanga-nadi, some 93 miles north of Sankagiri, It is 
connected also by road with MacDonald’s Choultry (103 miles). 
Edappadi was the Kasba of a Taluk under Read, and belonged to 
Munro’s Division; tho Taluk ceased to exist in 1803. 

The predominating caste is that of the Sembadavars, who 
muster, it is said, about 700 houscholds. The fire-walking ceremony 
in honour of Draupadi has already beon described (Vol. I, p. 115). 

A shandy is held on Wednesdays, the main articles of trade 
being cloths, paddy, cholam, ragi, betel-leaves, sugarcane, coco- 
nuts, jaggery, ghee, castor-oil seeds and tobacco, The chief industry 
iy the pressing of castor-oil seeds, which is carried on by means of 
lever-and-serew mills, owned for the most part by Sembadavars, 
It is said that the sale of pi#nak is much more profitable than that 
of oil. A brivk trade exists in tobacvo-stalks, which are brought in 


1A regular weekly round for petty shandy-goers is Edappidi (Wednesday), 
Tovar (Thursday), Jalakantipuram (Friday), Konganaipuram (Saturday), Konéri- 
patti (Sunday), Polanpatti (Monday) and Chittfr (‘lacsdsy). 
18 
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in-bundles about 4’ long from the villages, then ent up into lengths 
of 6” or 8” and exported t: Dharwar and North Canara. The 
brass vessels manufactured in Edappidi are of unusually good 
quality, but the industry is not so thriving as it used to be. The 
saltpetre industry has been referred to on p. 79. 

About a milo east of Edappidi is the hamlet of Vellandi- 
Valasai, famous for its Haster festival. Vellandi-Valasai (the 
namo, which means “ White Priest,” is suggestive) is a very old 
Catholic settlement, and appears to have survived Tipu’s persecu- 
tion, Atthe time when the Catholic Missions were taken over 
hy the Society of Foreign Missions, Edappidi contained more 
Christians than Salem itself, the missionarics made it their head- 
quarters, and it was the centre of missionary effort.1 Tho Easter 
festival lasts five days and attracts about 5,000 pilgrims. Tn 
front of the church is an open space where a Passion Play is 
performed on the night of Good Friday. Nightly car processions 
form a feature of the festival, in the course of which the ten images 
are borne round the village in festal cara with pyrotechnic honours, 
Behind the church is @ tomb, stirmounted by a mantapam, bearing 
a Tamil inscription recording the death of Dévaratnitha Guru- 
awimi 1774 A.D. Theearth bencath the floor of the mantapam is 
eaten medicinally by all castes as an infallible specific against 
gastric pains, and a considerable hole has been cxeavated by 
persons so afflicted. . 

Kumara-palaiyam isa village of 5,035 inhabitants, situated 
on the left bank of the Kavéri opposite Bhavani, a little above the 
conflnence of the Kavéri with the Bhavani River. The Kavari 
here is held especially sacred, and in tho month of Arpisi (Octo- 
ber-November) it is believed that its waters are mingled with 
thoso of the Ganges. In the middle of the river is a rock carved 
with Sanku, Chakram and Vimana-mirti; which is said to mark 
the boundary of the Agraharam. Tho Brahmans of Kumavra-pilai- 
yam were, it appears, liberally endowed by Krishna Raja Odeyar, 
but many of these privileges vanished in the troublous times of 
the eighteenth century. 

The bridge over the Kavéri was constructed in 1853-4 at the 
cost of Provincial Funds, and was vested in the Salem District 
Board in £898. The total length is 1,408’, and it consists of 26 
arches, each measuring 54’ 8”. There is a toll-gate on the Salem 
side, and two on the Coimbatore side, one to tap the traffic from 
Erode, and the other that from Gavandappadi. Payment of toll at 
any one of the three gates gives free passage over the bridge for 
one day, counting from sunrise to sunrise. 


1 Launay, p. XV. 2 Dwarf Incarnation of Vishun. 
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MacDonald's Choultry, knownin Tamil as“ Magadan Cha- 
vadi,” isa hamlet of the village of Eranipuram, and lends its 
namo to a railway station at the 219th milo of the Madras- 
Calicut line. MacDonald’s Choultry is so called from a choultry 
built by an officer named MacDonald who was in the habit of 
resorting to the vicinity of Eranapuram for shikar, and built a 
choultry there. 

Malla-samudram is a large agricultural village situated 11 
miles north-east of Tiruchengddu, on the Salem road. Read 
mado it the Kasha of a Taluk attached to Munro’s Division, but 
the Taluk was abolished in 1796. The village owes its import- 
anco to the large six months’ irrigation tank trom which appa- 
rently it derives its name. Its population includes a large 
settlement of Kaikolar weavers, and it is in consequence an 
important weaving centre. [ts chief temple, which is dedicated 
to Sdlésvara, isa modern structure;-the building which it super- 
seded dating presumably to Chéla times, 


Two miles from Malla-samudram is the hamlet of Kali-patti, 


the Kasha of a Revenue Inspector, a small place, 2 miles from 
Attayampatti (Salom Taluk). It is of little importance except for 
its temple sacred to Kandaswiimi (Subrahmanya), where an annual 
car festival is held in the latter part of Jannary (‘Tai-Piisam), to 
which some 5,000 persons resort... A feature of the festival is the 
number of pilgrims who carry Krvad/s in fulfilment of their vows, 
It is said they usnally nomber from 100 to 150. The temple is 
of recent origin, and has only risen to importance during the past 
30 or 35 years. Itis claimed to be the private property of the 
pujird Lakshmana Kayundan, who is reputed the wealthiest and 
most influential man in the village. The founder of the temple, 
one Palant Kavundan, grandfather of the present pijari, being, 
it is said, afflicted with acnte belly-ache, devoted himself to the 
worship of Kandaswami, and offered prayers to him night and 
day in a thatched shed on the site where stands the present shrine. 
He worshipped not an idol but a Kavadi; his ache in course of 
time was cured, and by virtue of his devotions he became gifted 
with oceult powers, and was looked up to as an oracle throughout 
the country side. People flocked to hear him prophesy, partie 
oularly on Mondays and Fridays, days poouliarly auspicious for 
the worship of Kandaswimi. Palani Kavundan in his lifetimo 
amassed great wealth, which he devoted to the construction of 
the temple. During the car festival the god receives very 
large offorings of coconuts, plantains, castor-sceds, grain of all 


1A Lieutenant MacDonald was in command of the troops in Salem in 1792, 
18-4 
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kinds, chillies, saffron, milk, curds, money and jewels, and 
not unnaturally the establishment is self-supporting. It is said 
that the money contributions alone amount to between Ra. 4,000 
and Rw. 6,000 at each festival. During tho festival « cattle fair 
is held, and the place is a notorious resort for gamblers. 

Pulampatti (population 2,773), picturesquely situated on the 
left bank of the Kavéri, 63 miles N.W. of Edappadi, and opposite 
Nerinjipet and the Pala-malai (4,922) is the site of a ferry of 
some importance. It was formerly a Depot of the Porto Novo Iron 
Company, and it was here that the Kanja-malai ore was smelted 
with fuel brought down the Kavori from Sdlappidi side. Remains 
of the furnaces aro still standing, and tho ruins of the Engineer’s 
bungalows can yet be seen, while the ferruginous soil on the 
Kavéri bank is blackened with the debris of the extinct industry.’ 

Just below Pilimpatti the Kavéri cuts its way through a 
narrow rocky gorge, and-inthis gorge is a ruined anaikat of huge 
blocks of stone, clamped together with iron, and cemented. From 
this auaikat a channel took off, which still gives its name to the 
village of Madal-kalvay, 

Palampatti is said to have beon a favourite resort of the 
Gatti Mudaliyars of Tara-mangalam, as if was a convenient 
place for bathing in the Kavéri. A small figure, carved on the 
western base of the stamban attached to the Siva temple, accord- 
ing to tradition, represents one of the Mudaliyars. 

Sankaridrug lics at 234th mile of the Madras-Calicut 
Trunk Road. It is 2-miles from the Station to which it lends 
its name, 7 from ‘l'iruchengddu, and 10 from the Kavéri at 
Kumira-palaiyam, where the Trunk Road crosses to Bhavani in 
Coimbatore District. Roads radiate to Pulampatti Ferry via 
Hdappadi (16 miles), to Omalar via Jalakantapuram and Tara- 
mangalam (23 miles, Trunk Road), and to Salem via Mac. 
Donald’s Choultry (22 miles). 

The town, which lies partly within the limits of the Govern- 
ment village of Chinna-Kavundanir and partly within Sankari 
Mitta, takes its name from the massive hill which overshadows it 
on the weat. Correctly spelt the name should be Sankagiri- 
Durgam, and the hill is so called from its fancied resemblance to 
the sacred conch-shell (Turbinella pyrum). In Read’s time it was 
called Sankledroog, and the name was supposed to be derived from 
sangili, a chain. 


} After the winding-up of the Porto Novo Company, an attempt was made 
to revive the industry by Messrs. Stanes & Co, of Coimbatore, who imported 
Katti Pariehs from Konganipuram to smolt the orc, The enterprise was nota 
success, Smelting is still carried on at Konganipuram, 
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The Travellers’ Bungalow is perched rather curiously on the 
top of a rocky knoll. It was originally the house of James Oram, 
long Commandant of the Garrison, who died August 18, 1799.1 

The Cemetery, which lies away from the village, not far from 
the Travellers’ Bungalow, and close under the south side of the 
Drug, contains two named monuments, one to William Ash, 
Lieutenant, ist Battalion, 7th Regiment, Native Infantry, who 
died on August 27, 1808, and the other, dated June 18, 1820, 
to Lieutenant Robert Waters, of the 25th Regiment, Madras 
Native Infantry. 

Close to the Cemetery is 9 remarkable bouldor, over 30’ in 
height and about 38’ across. It is called “ Mudaliyar Gundv.,” the 
Mnudaliyar’s rock. It is said to have been a place of punishment 
for lazy workmen in the days when the Gatti Mudaliyars were 
building Tara-mangalam Temple. The defaulter was made to 
ascend the rock with the help of a ladder,, The ladder was then 
withdrawn, and the culprit could then chodse whether to leap 
down and break his neck, or remain “steeped in the sunshine 
burning hot’ and die of thirst or sunstroke, It is said that the 
last of the Gatti Mudaliyars was exposed for 21 days on this 
rock and starved to death by Tipu Sultan, for failure to pay 
tribute during a year of famine. The chronology of this legend 
is evidently confused." 

The chief Siva temple lies about 450 yards from tho foot of the 
hill and is dedicated to SOmésvara. 

Near the old Jama Masjid is the shrine of Fatima Bi, the 
special patronnoss of Moslom children. It ig a local oustom for 
every Muhammadan mother to offer fathia (sugar, plantains, 
rice-cakes and incense) at this Durga on the 40th day after the 
birth of her child, who will then be immune from the ailments 
of childhood. 

Sankaridrug was the head-quarters of a Tahsildar under ‘Tipu. 
It was deposed from that honour in the first year of Read’s 
administration, but reinstated in Fasli 12U6 (1796-97). It con- 
tinued as a Taluk Kasba till the revision of 1860. In 1910 it 
became the head-quarters of a Deputy Collector, but the new 
offices have not yet been built. 

The town is regarded as one of the sanitaria of the District, 
and enjoys a high reputation for the quality of its well-water. 
The milky water of the Pal-Bavi or Milk-Well, not far from the 
Travellers’ Bungalow, is supposed to have medicinal properties, 


1 See, fombs, 201, and infra p. 283. 
2 ‘The legend is referred to in @ little book of poems entitled ‘From Brahm 
Christ’ by the Kev. W. Robinson of the London Mission, Salem. 
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and cholera and bowel complaints are very rare in tho town, 
though sore-cyes and skin-disease are common on account, of the 
dryness of the climate. 

The Hill of Sankagiri is a whitish mass of granite and gueiss, 
rising to a height of 2,845’ above sea-level, and nearly 1,500’ above 
the plain! The upper part of the oastern face is, roughly 
speaking, crescent-shaped in contour, the horns pointing eastward, 
It is on this side that the summit is most easily reached, and on 
this side the hill is defended by no less than ten lines of fortilica- 
tion? 

The first gateway (Ulimugam-Visal) is said to have been 
constructed by “ Kunni Vettuva Raja.” The line of fortifi- 
cations to which the gate gives access extends right round the 
foot of the hill, Immediately behind it is the second gatoway 
(valled Didai-Viisal, Kal-koinbai-Kottai, or Kalla-Vieal). Beyond 
thethird gateway (Gudiydra Visel or Clock Gute) is a large temple 
dedicated to Varadaraja Perumal, <A stoop flight of steps leads 
to the fourth gateway (Rand-mandala-Vasal or Gate: of Blood- 
shed), strongly built of stone and topped with brick. ‘The 
fifth gateway (Pudu-Hotia’ or New Fort) is defonded by two 
bastions, one squire and the othor scmi-ciroular. The rampart on 
which this gate is placed is one of the largest on the hill. It is 
crested with brickwork, bound iu parts with iron clamps, and ia 
provided with embrasures for canuon. Its construction is ascribed 
to Tipa Sultan, The rampart on the left runs to a cave in the 
southern spur of the hill, ‘This cave, which is in one part 35’ high, 
is sacred to a Mulammadan Saint, Shah-ha-Mardan-Ghazi, who 
once upon a time entered the cave and never emerged from it, 
On ths same day, however, he was seon to cume out of a similar 
cave at the falls of Siva-samudram on the Kavéri, and it is there 
that tho Saint is said to be interred. Jt is also said that panthers 
aud other wild animals worship at this tomb, and keep it tidy 
by sweeping the precincts with their tails. Another flight of 
steps leads to the sixth gateway (ltdkkal-Diddi-Vasal). The 
seventh gateway (Péeal-Diddi- Viisal) is closo behind the sixth, 
and is about half-way up the hill. Between this and the site of 
the next gateway is a strongly built magazine of brick, with a 
semi-circuiar bomb-proof roof in almost perfect presorvation. 
The cighth gateway became unsafe, aud was demolished in 
about 1830. Lt was known as the Jdi- Vilunthan-Gundu- Vasal, 
or the Gate of the Thunder-stricken Stone.. ‘The boulder from 
which it takes its name is a massive rock, about 49’ high, cleft in 


* The railway at Sankaridrug Station is 876’ ubove sca-level. 
* Aagketch of Sankaridrug appears in Vol, LV of Daniell’s Orientul Scenery. 
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two from top to bottom, apparently hy lightning. The sixth, 
seventh and eighth gateways are ascribed to one Lakshmi Kanta 
Raja, a scion, it is said, of thé royal house of Mysore. Tho 
uinth gateway, situated about three-fourths of the way up the 
hill, is known as the “ White-Maun’s Gate ” or “ Company’s Gate.” 
The keystone of the arch which spans it bears the date 1799. It 
commands the point where the path reaches the brow of the 
Durgam, skirting as it does so the edge of a precipice. After 
passing this gate, a sharp turm in the path leads to a flight of 
steps cut in the living rock. Though only 30 steps are visible, 
the topmost step of tlie flightis called Arucathim-padi (sixtieth 
step), and is popularly used, like the Arueathdm-padi at ‘Viru- 
chengodu, for oath-taking. The remaining 80 steps are said to 
be concealed by rubble. The steps are commanded by the last or 
Mysore Gate, an imposing structure of stono, built, it is said, by 
one of the Mysore Rajas. 

The summit is crowned by a‘sniall temple dedicated to Cheuna- 
Kéesava Perumal, built of stone in the severe simple style churac- 
teristic of the Pandisvara temple at Tirachengédu, and of many 
other of the older temples perched on the tops of drugs. Lor 
many yards around it the grauite is baro of vegetation, and its 
surface is iuseribed in Telugu and Dova-nagari characters.! There 
are several rock-pools in which the water-lily flourishes, the most 
remarkable being the Mdn-Junai or Deer Pool, u deep cave or 
cleft, so overshadowed by projecting rock that the rays of the 
sun nover reach it. The water is said to possess healing virtues, 
aud, by u time-honoured practice, offeers camping in Sankagiri 
used to be supplied daily with drinking water from this spring. 

Not far distant, on the verge of a precipice, is a small Mosque 
known as Dastagir Durga, and constructed like an Idga, Dasta- 
gir, otherwise known as Syed Abdul Qadir Jailam, was ono of the 
greatest of Muhammadan Saints.” Ilis connection with this Darga 
is vague, Soveral wildly improbable stories are current on the 
subject." On the highest peak is the usnal flag-staff platform. 
North of this is a tomb-like structure, reputed to have been a 
placo of execution in the days of Haidar aud Tipu. The male- 


4 'the ‘elugu inscription gives # date corresponding to 1678 A,D.—vide 
Annual Repor!, Archeological Survey of Madrag, 1904-08, p. 23. 

* He traced bis descent from the Pruphet through beth parents, and earned 
the title Mahabub Subiui, Most Beloyed of Gad, 

3 Jt is said that this Durga is connected by an underground passage with 
the cave of Shah-la-Mardan-Ghazi already referred to. ‘This seems to clash with 
the Siva-samudram theory. 
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was closed with a stone and left for three days. The corpse was 
then lifted out by a hook. There are granaries for paddy and 
grain (the husks of paddy are still to be seen), and a brick store- 
house with three compartmonts for storing gingelly-oil, ghoe and 
honey.? 

Towards the south-west the rampart of the Mysore Fort is 
pierced by a small gate, called tho Mor-Diddi-Vasal or Butter- 
milk Gate. It is said that a Vellalar woman, who used to carry 
butter milk for the garrison from the village below, showed the 
English a secret path which runs up the Drug from the wostern 
side. 

The fortress must have been almost impregnable in the 
eighteenth century, and it is strange that it played uo part in the 
struggle between Mysore and Madura, and that its existence is 
ignored in Col. Wood’s despatches of 1768. Nor is it in the list 
of forts recaptured by. Haidar in.the same year. 

The fortress is in charge of the Public Works Department, 
being included in the “list of ancicnt monuments selectod for 
conservation.” In the course of repairs in 1905 about 75 iron shot, 
some solid, some hollow, were discovered in one of the magazines, 
Coins too have been picked up from time to time, but their date 
and description are not on record. 

Sankaridrug was anciently known as “ Kunnatttr-Durgam,” 
and is referred to as such in inéeviptions of the reigns of Krishna- 
Déva Raya? (A.D. 1522), Achyuta Raya*® (A.D. 1588 and 1540), 
and Sadasiva *(A.D.1544), aswell os in the Sankaridrug grant of 
Dodda Krishna Raja of Mysore*(A.D.1717), In tho first-named 
inscription mention is made of “ the T'welve Districts surrounding 
the Kunnattir-Durgam in Kongu alias Vira Chila-Mandalam.”’ ¢ 
In the lator Vijayanagar inscription tho placo is spoken of as the 
head-quarters of a royal Governor, who is named Kummalan- 
nagal in 1538, Rimappa Nayakkan in 1540, and Dandu Bavap- 
paiyan in 1544. In the last inscription Kunnattur is spoken of as 
“surrounded by the Province of Mulvay,”? 


1 Some peoplo say for gingelly-oil, castor-vil and ghee. Certainly castor- 
oil for lighting purposes woald be more useful in such a place than honey. 

? GLK, No, 651 of 1905, Tiruchengédn. 

2 GE. Nos, 21 and 28 of 1900, Tara-mangalam, 

4 G.E, No, 27 of 1900, Tara-mangalam, 

5 Vide p. 281. 

6 The Twelve Districts of Viruchengodu are referred toin two Chola insevip. 
tions, Nos. 623 and 629 of 1905, 

7 This Mulvéay My, Venkayya conjecturally identifies with Mulbagal near 
Kolar, though, topographically, this identification appears strained, 
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Persistent tradition, already referred to, connects Sankaridrug 
with the ‘“ Vettuva Rajas” and the Gatti Mudaliyars, but those 
traditions find little support in the local lithic records, A Vettuva 
Raja is named in connection with a curious stone iu the village of 
Agrahara Talaiyir.’ Lakshmi Kanta Raja has been mentioned in 
connection with the sixth, seventh and eighth gateways on the 
Durgam. 


Sankaridrug was added to the Mysore Empire by the conquest 
of Chikka Déva Raja in 1688 and 169 A.D. In 1717 his successor 
Dodda Krishna Raja (1714-17381) settled a colony of Kanareso 
Brahmans at Sankagiri, nominally in honour of his marriage with 
his eight wives, but perhaps in reality for political reasons. A 
copper-plate sdsanam of great interest, hearing on the endowment 
of this political Agraharam, has been translated by the Rev. 
Thomas Foulkes.” 


After the usua) preliminary vorses; extolling the pedigree of 
the grantor, the document runs :— 


“While King Sri Krishna Kaja—who is the stage manager of the beautiful 
drama in which the female acter dauecs by his divection over the jewelled 
crowns of all other kings —was performing all the various kinds of charities, he 
had the desire, amongst other things, of forming a Brulhman settlement. This 
Emperor of Karnataka sought out the most healthful, fertile, and sacred plaves 
within his dominions, and he then seleeted»one of the best of them for this 
particular charity. That spot is situated to the south-east of Srirangapattana, 
the city of the god of gods, the blessed Western Kanga. ‘I'hat country is called 
the Kongu-mandalam, abounding in wealth and crops, There, at the distance 
of twice ten miles (literally two ydjanas) from the undivided stream of the 
river Kivéri, and nine times ten miles to the/noith-west of the original Bri 
Ranga, is situated a sacred and salubrious spot. Here is the fortress called Sri 
Sanka-giri-darga, which in former days bors the name of Kunnittir. ‘To the 
east of its eastern wall, which bears the name of Vijaya, in the open space at the 
foot of the hill, there is a temple of the god Kapardin under the uame of Soma- 
natha ; and to the westwarda uf that temple there is a temple of the god Sharugin, 
under the nume of Vallabharaja, the god of all the worlds. On the north side of 
this temple he built a neat Brahman strect with two rows of houses; with court. 
yards to each house, measuring forty feet in width, and a hundred and twenty 
feet in length. Ho built a separate substantial house for each of the 32 shares 
of tho endowment. Thus he happily settled the site of the Brahman aettle- 
ment, which he had longed to establish, on the sacred northern bank of the two 
bathing tanks called Ramo and Lakshmwana.” 


1¥For Tilaiyur see below p. 282, The stone is carved with six human 
figures and the figure of some animal, probably a horse. It stands in 8, No. 48 
of Agrah&ra-Talaiyur. Tho legend is that the Vettuva Raja went to Tara-man- 
galam to conduct a car procession, after defeating the Pallis in battle. The 
Raja unluckily got his foot crushed by the cay wheel, and died on hia return 
journey at Talaiyor, His attendants committed suicide. The stone was set up 
asa memorial of this incident. For “ Vettuva Rajas,” compare p, 288, 

2 §,D.M., Vol. II, pp. 136-40, 
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The grant then proceeds to describe the two villages of 
Taleytr and Maugutto-patti! with which the Agraharam was to be 
endowed : — 

“The king divided each of these villages into 32 shares, and with these 
King Krishna Raja provided an annual income for the’Bralhman proprictors of 
thear shares. He called this Brahman settlement, which he had thus himself 
establishod, by the name of Apratima-Krishna-rija- pura: und he settled in it 
venerable Brahmans, learned in the whole of the Vedas and Vedangas, With 
dno respectfulness he sought out Brahwans of the Sri Vaishnava, Modhva, und 
Adyaita sects, thoronghly versed in the Vedas and Vidangas, well acquainted 
with the traditions of religion, and law, learned in all the various branches of 
knowledge, ceremonially pure, belongiag to good families, householders, full of 
the true Brahmanical spirit and of gentle disposttion 3 and be gave to them all 
the two large, boautiful and well-populated villages of Tileyar und Mangutte- 
patti, distributed into 82 shares, to form a sulligien6 maintenance for their 
families ; their well-defined boundaries being marked with stones having tbe 
figure of a dwarf cut on them.” 


The privileges to be,eajoyed by the Brahman landlords arc as 
follows :— 


* All the sharehuldérs of this Brahinan settlement of A pratima- Krishna-ritja- 
pura shall enjoy without molestation, aga tux-frec grant, as_long as the sunand 
moun cudure, aud while the earth and sky continue, and for the several 
rencrations of their song and grandsons; the rice-fields, dry-grain ficlds, gardens, 
house-sites, land fit for house-sites, grazing lands, mango and other trees, tanks, 
wells, water-channels, water-courses, dry lurren lands, swamps, old sites of 
ruined Brahman housos, old sites of ruined Sudra houses, weavers’ house taxes, 
tubacco taxes, yrass taxes, tolls, produce taxes, village servants’ laxes, ploagh 
taxes, shecp taxca, caste fines, tample dues, king's ducs, additional crop taxes, 
together with all other village taxes, production and season taxes, with all other 
proprietary rights accruing within the foor boundaries of the two villages of 
Taleyar, otherwise callod-yApratimasKrishna-rija-pu , and Mangutte-patti, 
surrounded by boundary-stones marked with the dwar scal set up along ihe 
boundaries above described, 

“ While all those proprietors continue to enjoy those 2 aliares, all duos und 
allcommon rights within the four boundarios of thoxe vo villages together 
with tho eight lund-appurtenunces, namely, mines, hid n treasure, water, 


1The villazes of Mangutte-patti and Tiley iar are described us “ dependent on 
the town of Hiranvyapara.” ” Tlirannyaporais the modern Kranapuram, in the 
limits of which MacDonald’s Choultry is situated. The Government villages 
No, 66 Attavanai-Talaiyiir and No, 67 Aprahara-‘l'ilaiyar lie to the soath-weat 
of Kranipuram, Min-kuttai-patti ia a hamlet of the latter. To the north of 
Agrahara-Talaiyar is the Government village of Kunnandori, and to the south 
and west that of Vaikundam, All these uames occur in Krishna Raje’s grant. 
One of the “Dwarf-sealed Stunes”? can be seen about a furlong from the 
southern sluice of the Chandan Tank of Agrahiira-Tillaiy ar, and probabiy more 
could be , discovered if looked for. ‘The Chandana Tank, locally called 
Odanchori, is in Survey Vicld No, 31, und the stone is iu S, No. 58 of Agrahara- 
Taluiyar. The graot states that “The district dependent on Sankagiri is 
called Lhe Elu-karai-Nid and the sub-district ef Purvinilis depondent on it.” 
The lilu-karai-Nad is traditionally said to have consisted of the following seven 
Nids: (1) Pandorai, (2) Povini, (8) Araiya {also called Malla-samudram), 
(4) Parutti-patti, (5) Risipuram, (6) Klar and (7) Salem, 
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stone, wood, profits about to accrue, existing profits and contingent profits, and 
alsy the proprietary diynities, conneeted with, and properly arising within, the 
four boundaries of these villages, shall bolong for ever to those proprietors of 
tho 32 shares, From henecforth these 32 shares shall be subject to all the four 
kinds of contract, namely, mortgage, sale, gift, and exchange, which these 
proprietors may choose to make.” ' 

“There is an air,” writes Mr. lonlkes, “of legal preeedent 
aud form about the composition of this grant, especially of the 
vernaoular portion of it, which suggests, what is otherwise very 
probable, that it may be regarded asa very good example of the 
public documents of this class in use at the time when it was 
written.” 

In 1792 Sankaridrug was made the head-quarters of tho 
22nd Madras Baitalion,! under the command of Captain James 
Oram. It was at that time the chief Arsenal and Depot in the 


Talaghat, the buildings in the fort being readily converted into 


store-houses. In connection with the storage of twelve months’ 
stock of paddy in the principal forts of “the Baramahal and Salem 
countrics,”’ a letter to the Military Secretary, dated Juno 4, 1792, 
runs as follows :— “The opinion of the Commanding Officer of 
Sankledroog should be taken as to the best situation to store the 
grain; whether it is sufficient if placer within the second or the 
fourth wall, aud what proportion upon the summit of the rock, where 
there arc also excellent store-houses only requiring small repair. 
‘lhe ex pense of carrying up the grain will bo considerable, and uo 
moro should be placed there than is deemed absolutely necessary.” 
Saukaridrug was selected by Read as a suitable place for the 
establishment of a mint, but it isnot known whether coins were ever 
winted there. Under Lord Clive’s scheme of 1799 it became the 
Military head-quarters of the Talaghat, a Government Command 
and an Ordnance Station. One battalion was allotted to it, five 
companics being detached and distributed between Salem, Namak- 
kal and Attir. Hrode was also apparently attached to the 
command. 

By 1816 the garrison was reduced to a detachment of the 4th 
Dindigul Native Veteran Battelion, and in 1823 it appears that 
Sulem took precedence as the chief Military Station in the Tala- 
ghat. Sankaridrng was still a cantonment in 1882, but some 
time after that it was abandoned. Among the regiments stationed 


ithe 22nd Madras Battalion, which was originally called Oram-ki-Paltan 
was in 1796 absorbed into the 3rd Madras Regiment, now the 63rd Palamcottal 
Light Infantry (furing-ki-Paltan), 

# In 1800 and 1801 one John Hay was attached as Assistant Surgeon to 
the “ Garrison of Sankuridrug and Krode.” 
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CHAP. XV. there were the Ist Battalion, 18th Native Infantry (1804), and 
Sankakipuuc. the 2nd Battalion, 4th Regiment in 1807. 
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Colonel Welsh, who camped in Oram’s Bungalow in February 
1824, gives the following account of Sankaridrug and its former 
Commandant? : — 


“This hill fort was once not only strong, but 6 place of consequence in the 
Biramahal; it was a large military station for several years, and still retains 
vestiges of former importance, such ag tomb-stones, mouldering barracke, 
decayed walls, and tottering rains. In the lower fort there are twonty, excel- 
lent guns, and abundance of shot; with about twolve guns, etc,, on the hill, 
which is very high and rugged, bat not av atrong by nature as Nundydroog, or 
several other hill forts I have seen; thongh from the namber of rocks, one 
above another to the summit, it has an imposing appearance. Colonel Oram 
commanded this place as 4 Captain for many years, and the very regiment 
in which I had risen to Lieutenant-Colouel now went by his name, A strict 
disoiplinarian, aud an excellent tactician, every nan under his command became 
a svldier in mind as well as in body; and being excessively particular in his 
own drexs, he went by the name ofthe 'Sepoy Maccaroni’: but as he was the 
absolute master, so he waathe kind and iconsidorate father and protector of all 
and the large and handsome allowances of command, were by him appropriated 
to the purpose for which they must have been originally intended, to conduce 
to the comfort and happiness of thoge whom he go ably commanded. At this 
distant period, his namo is never uttered by the old Sepoys of the Madras Army 
without affection ; and what is more extraordinary, hia house, in which we found 
such comfortable shelter, is, after a lapse of thirty years, in a state of perfect 
repair, while many others, of lator construction, have not w stone left, to toll 
where they stood, Mis amiable character is still cherished in the grateful 
memory of the nutives, though go many years have clapsed since he ceased to 


exist, and his property is _reapected as. the relique of 2 suporior being, where 
there ia not even a solitary European at the 
influence their conduct.” 


Tiruchengodu, 1 Union, is situated 5 miles from Sankagiri 
Railway Station, and 8 miles from Sankaridrug itself. It is not 
situated on any main artery of traffic, but it is well provided with 
road communication to all the main centres of trade. Roads 
radiate to Salem vid Attayampatti (27 miles), Rasipuram (214 
miles), Namakkal (22 miles), Paramati (19 miles), Kokka-Rayan- 
péttai Ferry (8 miles), and Anangar Railway Station (54 miles), 

The principal streets form four sides of a square, enclosing 
the Kailisanitha Temple, an arrangement which indicates the 
antiquity of the town and its religious origin, Tho inhabited 
area has expanded towards the north-east and south-east. It is 
said that the place was once fortified, but it could never have 
possessed any military strength, and it does not figure in the 
‘Mysore Wars. 


station, to see, or in any way 


1 Now the 75th Carnatio Infantry, vide footnote pe 176, av. 
which was also garrisoned by the same Regiment in 1807, 
* Milttary Reminiscences, Vol. 1, pp. 191-3, 


Krishnagiri, 
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The chief community is that of the Kaikolar weavers, whose 
pdvadis, well shaded with trees, are a picturesque feature of the 
town. Weaving is of course the principal industry. The local 
grain trade is important. The town contains three Banks, which 
are in the hands of Nattukottai Chettis. 


The town derives its name from the lofty hill, 1,901’ above 
sea-level, which dominates it on the south-east. The origin of the 
hill is thus accounted for by local legend. Once upon a timea 
dispute arose between Vayu, the god of winds, and Adisésha, the 
Serpent King, as to which of the two was the stronger. The 
test applied was that Adisdsha should coil himself round the 
Himalayas and Vayu should try to drag him off. So fierce blew 
the storm that gods and saints implored the Serpent King to 
yield. The snake slightly raised his hood, the force of the wind 
redoubled, dislodged one of the Himalaya peaks, and tore the 
serpent’s hood. The mountain peak, stained with the serpent’s 
blood, flew through the air, and alighted at Tiruchengédu 
(“holy-ruddy-peak”’). The hill is therefore sometimes called 
Nagagiri or Serpent Hill. Kama-Dhénu, the Celestial Cow, giver 
of all good gifts, obtained from Siva the grant of five peaks. 
One of these she set up as Kanja-malai, another as Sankagiri, the 
third as Pushpagiri (commonly called Morir Hill, between 
Tiruchengodu and the Railway Station), the fourth as Urasa- 
kontha-kottai Hill near Bhavani, the fifth as Nagagiri, otherwise 
ealled Tiruchengédu. ‘Thus the hill is composed of male and 
female elements, the peak stained with the Serpent King’s blood 
and the peak set up by the Divine Cow, « union typical of the 
mystical union of Siva and Parvati inthe form of Ardhanarisvara, 
whose temple crowns its summit. , 


Tho hill is precipitous and almost devoid of vegetation, The 
bright red and yellow colouring of the natural rocks, and of the 
innumerable shrines with which it is covered, makes a gorgeous 
picture in the sunset glow, 


Access to the Ardhanarisvara Temple is gained by a winding 
flight of over 1,200 steps. Several mantapams have been erected 


2 Parvati prayed to be made one in body with Siva. Siva promised the 
boon, if she did further tapas on Tiruchengédu Hill, This she did, and became 
anited with her lord in the form of Ardhanirisvara (The Lurd-who-is-half-woman). 
Hence the right half of the idol on the hill is male in form, the left half female ; 
and itia decked with a cloth, the right half of which is white, and the left half 
groen. Henco, too, the 21st and last day of Parvati’s penance is still celebrated 
as the chief festival of the temple. 
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at varied intervals along the route, and cach mantapam has its 
history. 

West of the Tart? Mantapam is a Nandi (Bull), which is daubed 
with batter by devotees. Thia Mand? faces the hill, the hill 
itself being regarded as the Ungam of Siva. On tho rock near 
by is carved in bas-relicf a gigantic five-hooded serpent, 40’ in 
length. Offerings of pongal ave made to this serpent by the 
hillmen of the Kongu country to protect them against snake-bite, 
and cocks are also sacrificed? The Sznga Mantapam is maintained 
hy the descendants of Nalla-tambi Kangaiyan, one of the Vellalars 
of Morar’ The pillars of this s.anéapam are well carved with the 
figures of Hons and horses, aud on the western wall are some 
human figures which arc said to represent the original builders. 
Between this and the next mantapam is a flight of 60 steps kuown 
asthe Sattiya-padi (oath.steps) or Aruvathdim-padi (sixtieth step). 
Monetary disputes arc often settled here by one party challenging 
tho other to swear on ach step to the justice of his claim, extin- 
guishing a light in the usnal manucr. This flight of steps is one 
of the most famous places for oathe in South India, and oaths 
sworn on them have received the recognition even of the High 
Court of Madras. A rock east of these steps is crowded with 
Chola inscriptions.* Seven stops-from the top of this flight is. the 
Aruvathim-padi Mantapam, said to have been built by Kumara- 
swaimi Kingaiyan,° and now maintained by the Shanars. This 
mantapam Ties at the buse of rock which forms the Pandava-Gundu, 
Tho rock is said, in former days, to have been crowned by a 
fort, aud the northern gate of the fort is said to have been on tho 


1 Por a detniled account of these manfapams see Report of Archzological 
Survey Department, Southern Circle, for 1907-8, pp. 14-16. The first has no 
distinetive name. The others are, in order of ascent, (2) Sanydsi, (8) Tisu- 
mudaiydn, (4) Taili, (5) Kaikélar, (6) Singa, (7) Aruvathdm-padi, (8) Settiya 
Kavundan, (2) Dévadiyn, (10) Ilvippattu, (11) Géapura-Vasal. Mr. Ty A, 
Muthnswimi Kouar of Tirachengodn has made a special study of the ‘Tirachen- 
godn temples and their Purdna, and the account which follows is largely due to - 
hia courtesy. : 

24 rock just below the houlder known as Niga-gondu and west of the steps 
is covered with Chala inscriptions, and bears also one Pindya epigraph. GR. 
Nos. 622 to 627 of 1905. 

3 Vido p. 287, and G.B. No. 648 of 1905. This Nalla-tambi Kiingaiyan is said 
to have been also called Madura Nallavan. Three members of this family are 
referred to in the inscriptions, viz,, (1) Tirumalai Attappa Nalla-tambi Kingai- 
yan (date 1699 A,D,), (2) Attappa Immudi Nalla-tambi Kingaiyan, elder son of 
(1), (date 1619 A.D.), and (3) Kumaraswimi Kangaiyan, younger brother of 
(2), (date 1627 A.D.). 

4G.H. Nos, 630 to 640 of 1905, 

5 Son of Nalla-tamhi Kingaivan of Morar, whose name is associated with the 
sixth or Singa Mantapam-—vide G,E, Nos. 616, 647 and 648 of 1905, 
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verge of the Bhairava Tirtam hard by. The name Kottal-Vasal CHAP. XV 


or Fort Gato still clings to the spot. The Gopura-Visai Manta+ 
pain was bogun, it is said, by Siyala Gatti Mudaliyar in 1654 A.D. 
and completed by the “ Vijaya Kulattir” of Rasipuram. 

Beyond this is the main entrance to the big temple of 
Ardhanirisvara. The work is said to have been begun by one 
Tiriyambaka Udaiyir in 1512 A.D., and it was reconstructed 
towards the end of the nineteenth century with the aid of public 
subseriptions. The chunam-work decorations, with which it is 
smothered, were perpetrated in the vulgarest of modern taste by 
“artists”? from Srirangam, 

The floor of the temple lies 20’ helow the threshold of this 
entrance gépuram. Tho outer wall of the prakiran measures 
260’ from cast to west, and 198’ from north to south; the temple 
itself 170’ from east to west, and 95’ from north to south. The 
mahi-mantapam is said to have been=rebnilt by one Samboji, a 
Governor of Sankaridrug, and to liave been finished hy Siyala Gatti 
Mudaliyar of Tara-mangalam in 1684.A.D, ‘The shrine, contrary 
to cnatom, faces west. The Mand? facing the shrine, it is said, 
came to life and ate gram in the days of Viripikhsha Raya of 
Velloro, on hearing a song sung by a Sanyisi of Tiruvaduturaj.! 
The Nritta-mantapam was built by Attappa Nalla-tambi Kangaiyan 
of Morar? in 1599 A.D. The stone-work resembles that of 
Tiira-mangalam, and the carving (notably that of the stone 
chains) is of a high order. One of the pillars uorth of the 
gram-eating Mandi is carved with the fizures of Attappa Nalla- 
tambi Kangaiyan and his throe wives, and sufferers from tertian 
fever can rid themselves of their malady by walking thrica round 
this pillar and breaking coconuts. 

North of the main shrine is the templo of Subrahmanya, which 
possesses a fine mahi-mantapam in the hest Tara-mangalam style, 
and is said to have been built, in 1619 A.D., by Immndi Nalla- 
tambi Kangaiyan. The wmanam is attributed to Siyala Gatti 
Mudaliyar of Tara-mangalam.* 

The Vignésvara mantapam,t south of the shrine of Ardhaniris- 
vara, and the Tandava Pattirai Vilasam? are said to have been 


1 Mayavaram Taluk of Tanjore District. 

2 dee G.F. No. 6465 of 1905 inscribed on the west wall of the mantapam in 
front of tho Ardhanarisvara shrine. 

3G.E, No. 618 of 1905. 

4Called Niri-Ganapati-Mantapam. Canapati dug a tirtam for his mother 
Parvati, otherwiso called Nari, and hence ha is here worshipped as Niri- 


Ganapati, 
> Hall of Taindava-Marti (diva as the Dancer) and Bhadva-Kali, whose 


figures sre carved in the pillars that support, it, 
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CHAP, XV. pbuilt in 1627 A.D. by Kumaraswami Kangaiyan.1 Early in the 


‘TrnvcHEeN- 


Gonu 


nineteenth century this mantapam showed signs of collapse, and 
in 1823 Mr. W. D. Davis, who then acted as Collector of Salem, 
contributed to its repair, an act which is commemorated hy a 
bas-relief, 3’ high, of Mr. Davis, with hat and walking-stick, 
carved on the base of a supporting pillar.? East of “ Davis 
Pillar” is a pillar carved with the figures of Kumiraswimi 
Kangaiyan and his four wives; this pillar confers the same relief 
on sufferers from tertian féver as the pillar of Attappa Nalla-tambi 
Kangaiyan inthe Writta-maniapam of the Ardhanarisvara temple. 

The construction of the Writta-mantapam in front of the Sub- 
rahmanya shrine is ascribed to one Hlaya Kavundan of Iluppili,? a 
brother-in-law of Kumaraswimi Kangaiyan. 

The construction of the Nagésvara temple is attributed to 
Arai-Immudi-Allala-Elayan, chief of the Vettuvans, who diverted 
the Kavari at Paramati;and its ximanam to Vettuva Sengodan of 
Siru-Molasi in the year 1685 A.D.4 

On the highest peak of the hill is the Pandisvara temple, a 
simple structure, the name of which preserves the memory of the 
Pandya invaders of the thirteenth century. 

Close by the Pandisvara T'cmple is the celebrated Maladi Kal 
or “ Barren Woman’s Rock.’’ This remarkable boulder is poised 
on the edge of a sheer precipice, with a olear drop of at least 
800’, and apparently the slightest breath would topple it on to the 
town below. Ifa woman whois not blessed with children crawls 
round this rock thrice, she will become a happy mother. Any 
woman who has the nerve to creep thrice between the rock and 
the giddy precipice certainly deserves to become the mother of & 
sturdy brood of sons, but the attempt to do so led to so many 
accidents that a strong semi-circular ring-wall was built, during 
the Vollectorate of Mr. Longley, to prevent the self-immolation of 
the pious, ; 

Just below the summit of the hillis a sleeping-place of the five 
Pindavaa, a cleft between two enormous rocks, the floor of which 
is roughly fashioned into the semblance of three beds.5 

Tho Kailisanatna temple, in the heart of the town, is second 
only in importance to that of Ardhanariavara. It is enclosed by 


1 Vide GE. No. 647 of 1905. 

? See pp. 247 and 248 for the gifts of Mr. Davis to the two chief temples in 
Salem City, 

§ Seven miles east of Tiruchengodu. 

* Perhaps connected with the ‘ Vettuva Rijas’ referred to on p, 281. 

® Pandava beds of this description are common throughout the Tamil 
country,and are supposed to mark the abodes of Jain hermits, See Madura 
D.G., p. 75, and G.E. Report, 1909, p. 68. 
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a compound wall 250’ syuare. The entrance gépuram is 76’ in 
height ; its hasemont is said to have been built in A.D. 1064? by 
ono Kondappaiyan. In front of the entranoce-is a atately portico, 
and a dipa-stambham of stone, 481’ iu hoight, with 81 sides. The 
Amman shrine is assribed to Immndi Nalla-tambi Kangaiyan, 
already referred to as the-bvilder of the Subrahmanya mantapam 
inthe Ardhandarisvara temple. Iu the temple precincts isa well, 
access to which is obtained by a passage beneath a large brick-and- 
plaster Mandi, an arrangeniont similar to that which once existed 
in the Chinna-Raja-Tottam at Salem.” 

Close to the town, on the Paramati road, is a curious temple 
known as Malai-Kavalar-Kovil, the temple of the guardians of 
the hill. In front of the sauctuary is a bristling foreat of spears, 
in front of which blood sacrifices are offered. The precincts are 
enclosed by astrongly built wall. The temple is a favourite resort 
for those who are troubled by witeheraft or domoniacal posses- 
sion. To such the pijiri gives a cadjan order, requiring, in the 
name of Ardhauarisvara, thatthe dovils should quit their victim’s 
house. his document is laid on a corner of the roof of the 
haunted house, and sacred ashes are placed on two other corners, 
the fourth corner being left unprotected, to allow the devils to 
escape. 

In keeping with its religious origin, Tiruchengédu is prolific 
in inscriptions’ recording the good deeds done in honour of its 
gods. These records date back tothe century before the Norman 
Conquest of Mngland, Under the Chélas it was the fashion 
to grant gifts of gold to feed Brahmans, or provide Jamps for the 
temple use. The namos of Parantaka T (906 A.D.) * and Gangai- 
konda-Rajéndra-Chola ° occur in the earliest inscriptions. Under 
the Pindyas" the temples were endowed with lands. In 1522 
A.D. in the reign of great Krishna Raya of Vijayavagar,’ market 
tolls were made over to the temple authorities for celebrating 
certain festivals. Under the Nayakas of Madura the temples 
again received grants of land. In 1659 A.D. the Hill Temple 


1 GE. No, 65+ of 1905. 

® Vide p. 246. 

3 Vide G.E. 1905, No. 622-654, and Sewell’s Lists Vol. I, p, 203. 

1 Madirai-konda-Parakésari-varman, G.E., 1905, Nos. 632, 683 and 040, dated 
respectively in the 87th, 20th and 27th years. 

5 GLK, 1905, Nos, 626, 642 and 643, dated respectively in the 10th, 14th and 
28rd years. 

§ Jatavarman-Sundara-Pindya-Deva Hi, 1275-13802—vide G.E, Nos. 622 and 
641 of 1905, dated respectively the 9th and 10th years. 

1 GLE, No. 85 of 1905. 
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was endowed with a village for the merit of Muttu-Kumara, son 
of the great Tirumala and four years later (1663 A.D.), under 
Chokkanatha, the western gdpuram of the Kailasanatha temple was 
built? Krishna Raja of Mysore did not forget his obligations, 
and, in 1784, he, too, favoured the temple with a grant of land. 
The Hill Temple was more highly favoured than the temple in 
the town, if the number of epigraphic records affords a truc clue. 
Inscriptions commemorating the building and repair of shrines 
and mantapams are mostly in the names of private individuals, 
and not of kings. 


ATTUR TALUK, 


The Taluk of Attir,sitnated in the south-east corner of the 
District, is the largest of the 'Talachat Taluks, the aroa being 841 
equare miles. It is bounded on the north by Uttankarai Taluk, 
on the west by Saient Talitk ; on the south it adjoins the Namak- 
kal, Musiri and Perambalir Taluks of Trichinopoly District ; on 
the east the Kallakurichi Taluk of South Arcot. The greatest 
length from north to sonth is 38 miles, from oast to west 32 
miles. 

The Taluk is hill bound on the north aud south, and partially 
so on the west. On its north-west limit the Tenandé-malai, itself 
a continuation of the Shevaroy Hills, reaches eastward until it 
sinks into the plain in the neighbourhood of the Pass leading from 
Kottai-patti in Uttankarai Taluk to Bélir in Attar. On the east- 
ern side of this Pass towers up the range which on the northern 
side takes the name of the Ariya-Kavundan Nad and in Attar limits 
is termed the Chinna and Periya-Kalriyans, which again merge to 
the east and north in the Jadaya-Kavundan Nad, which enters 
South Arcot to the north of Talaivisal. On the west, insignificant 
spurs threaten to close in the Salem valley, but after the 16th mile 
from Salom, as Attar Taluk is entered, these recede to north 
and south. The Kolli-malais hem in the Taluk to the south, and, 
after a considerable drop towards the plain, the Pachai-malais trend 
away to the south and east. In the centre of the Taluk, stretch. 
ing eastward from Malli-karai and Ayilpatti, is the low range 
of bills, locally known as the Paittiv-malai, which, as it reaches 


1 Sewell, loc. cit. Vol. 1, 203, G.E. No, 650 of 1803, dated 1659, 
Sewell, luc. cit. G.E. 1905 No, 65-4. 
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further east towards Manjini and Naduvalir, is termed the Pun- 
gavadi or Manjini Karadu, From the Rasipuram valley in Salem 
access is allowed by the Ayilpatti or Hanuman Ghat, and on the 
south, between the Kolli-malais and Paobai-malais, the country ia 
open from Musiri and Perambalar via Tammampatti and Malli- 
karai to Attar and Valappadi. The Taluk is divided by tho 
Paittar-malai into two principal watersheds, those of the Vasishta- 
nadi and Swéta-nadi. 


‘fo the western part of the Taluk, which is broken by many a 
rock and hill, succeeds a vast undulating plain separated by the 
valleys of the two rivers abovementioned from the mountain 
ranges north and south, and blending on the cast with the platean 
of South Arcot. The fall of these rivers is considerable, and a rich 
tract of country is irrigated by their waters. Towards the hills 
the scenery is bold and striking, and the luxuriant growth along 
the river banks is pleasing to the eyé; but towards the east the 
landscape is flat and devoid of interest. 


Except for the traditions of the Kalrayan Malaiyalis and the 
Gatti Mudaliyar legond of Attar Fort, there is little of historic 
interest in the Taluk, which seems to have been but remotely 
affected by the ebb and flow of Sauth India polities. 


The Land Revenue is made up as follows :— 


Demand Faali 

Ee 1320, 

5Q. MLB, Ra, 

Ryotwari (including Minor Inams) |... 789°10 3,01,22 
Mitta .. 4 SACs 44°72 2,020 
Shrotriyam and Inam a te te 70 3,461 

P Total tee 840°83 3,086,703 

Ryotwari ocoupation.— 

— Extent, Assessment, 

ACS. RS 

Web wide 28a) Baar ks ‘i 16,213 1,23,248 
Die: we <Gal tec his He 119,458 1,44,184 


Only one Mitta has survived, namely that of Sekkadi-patti in 
the north of the Taluk, which pays a péshkash of Rea. 2,020. 
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The Taluk is noted for the number and excellence of its irri. Irrigation, 


gation sources, and, thanks to the abundant freshes of the 


1 Including the Kalriyans, 
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Vasishta-nadi and Swéta-nadi, the Taluk is famine-proof. 
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joined is a list of the chief anaikats in the Taluk.' 
In addition to those the Tanks of Punavasal (222 acres), 


Navalir (235 acres), and Iluppa-nattam (89 acres), 


Suh- 


receive water 


from the Anaiyampatti Anaikat, as well as from jungle streams; 
tho Tanks of Naduvalir (840 acres) and Satta-padi (160 aores) 
depend on the eastern drainage of the Manjini Karada; Tenku- 

marai Tank (114 acres) depends on jungle streams; Umayapuram 
Tank (292 acres) from streams flowing from the hills near Isvara- 


1 . Public Works Direct Tank 
poe meer ica Department or Ayakat,! Tank served. Ayakat, 
< Minor Irrigation. | acres. acres, 
I.—Vasishta-nadi Anaikais. 
Belur Minor... | Minor Irrigation. ... we Bélar Chinnéri ,.,. 122 
Balar Major .., | Public) Works... ons Bélar Poriyeri ... 203 
Kottavadi .., | Minor Irrigation |... 62 ovanes aus 
Kalliyinegiri ... | Public Works... 277 teeees ees 
Abinavam tee Do, 282 | Abinavam ws 26 
Futtira - Kayun- Do, 157 | Puittira - Kavun. 210 
dan-palaiyam. dan-palaiyam... 
Obinnama-samud- flo. 23] | Chinnama-samud- 147 
ram, ram. 
Pedda-Nayakkan- Do. 00 237 seevas or 
pilaiyam. 
Errama, - samnd- 286 
Errama-samu ... Do. abe tee | ram, 
dram. OlaippadiPaniy eri 228 
Kottaimbadi Do, 206 {| ——aveve as 
Appana- samnd- Do. 253 | saan * 
ane Attar Pad 
ttar Padéri 406 
Attar ei a Do 2 we { Kallinattam 178 
Ammi-pilaiyam | Minor Irrigation .., Wl | ow. ey 
Sarviiy 291 
Kattn-bottai Public Works oe 332 { | Déviyi- kurichi , aoa 100 
: Manivilundin 167 
Pattutturai .. | Minor Irrigation ... 93 | Talaivaisal 187 
: : Periyari ... oak 
Periyéri ., «a. | Public Works ses 126 { Araghiat a a 
1I,—Swéta-nadi Anaikats, 
Sendaira-patti Public Works . Sendira-patti ... 350 
Kondayanpalli Minor Jrrigation .., 90 | Kondayampalli... 131 
Gangavalli Large | Public Works aoe 516 | Anaiyimpatti ... 226 
Gangavalli Small | Minor Irrigation ... 181 Shunney a4 
Anaiyiimpatti Public Works ie Tidavir ... we 650 
Viraganir see Do. 67 (| Viraganor 256 
Laddivadi Minor Irrigation ... 35 | Laddividi 149 
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mirti-palaiyam. The Singipuram River feeds the Chinua-Krishna- 
puram Anuikat (96 acres) and ‘Tank (159 acres), and the Periya- 
Krishnapuram Auaikat and Tank (148 acres). On the Kiri-patti 
River (otherwise called the Narasingapuram River) are the 
Anaikats of Siliyampatti (42 acres), Ichampatti (82 acres), Sithar 
(100 aocros), and the Narasingapuram Anaikat, in the limits 
of Sokkanaithapuram village (90 acres), which feeds the Nara- 
singapuram Tank (200 acres), ‘he Tulukkanir Tank (112 acres) 
is fed by an anaikat ou the Koraiyar, and the Odiyattar Tank (211 
acres) by an Anaikat ou the Manjini River. ‘The Ayyanéri of 
Attar (178 aores) is fed by junglo streams. 

The area under Reserved Forest is 67,919 acres, which consti- 
tute the Attar Range of the South Salem Division. Details are 
subjoined. 


No. and Name, | Area. Date. | No. --and, Name, Area. Date. 
8; Nagar .../ 3,456 [29—3-87.| LL | Pumabal. 3,698 |20--1-96 
7 | Belor .. | 4,226 |26-11-86 |109 | Tombal Ext. ..,{ 1,596 |17—4-06 

139 | Gangavalli. | 7,899 |19-—6-93 [107 Mannir.., ve {| 9,404 [28-12-05 

167 | Mavir ...! 1,855 | 62-00 | 10 {Nagatur.. ... | 7,888 |20~-1-96 
8 Nayakkan- 4,262 |18--5-87 | 9 } Pattimédu | 4,056 |29—1-96 
5 Waa 4,658 |16-11-87 |108-| Pattimedn Ext. | 2,384 | 8-10-00 

114 | Varagar 848 | 4—7-092 |112 | Jadayo-Kayun- | 10,496 |28—-1-96 

Ext. dan, 


The first three Reserves in the above list are on the slopes of 
the Pachai-malais, the next four on those of the Kolli-malais, while 
the seven Reserves in the right-hand column concern the Kal- 
rayans. The exploitation of these 14 Reserves is described 
on pages 251-257 of part I. 

Attar Taluk is inoocent of Railways, The chief artery for 
trafic is the Salem-Cnddalore Trunk Road. There isa good 
deal of traffic from Attir to Laddivadi and thence to Perambalar. 
The rest of the roads are execrable, especially that between Malli- 
karaiand Tammampatti. rom the latter village a road runs to 
Perambalir, 

There are toll-gates at Manjini, and at the bridge over the 
Morodai near Kattu-kéttai on the Salem-Cuddalore road. There 
aro no ferries in the Taluk. 

The Taluk being essentially agricultural, there are no im- 
portant industries. Weaving is carried on to a limited extent 

20-4 
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by Kaikdlars, Saliyas and Muhammadans at Attar, Aragaltr, 
Kallinattam and a few other places in Talai-vasal Firka. There 
ig also a small industry in cotton-spinning at Punavasal, 
Raja-palaiyam, Tidivir, Kavara-panai, Talai-vasal, Tittachéri, 
Viraganar. Kamblis are made in a fow villages in the south of 
tho Taluk and in Attar. Gingelly-oil, castor-oil and jaggery are 
manufactured locally along the lower reaches of the two rivers. 
The manufacture of indigo isa distinctive feature of tho Taluk, 
but tho industry is moribund, Iron-smelting formorly thrived, 
but is now extinct. Grass mats are woven by Muhammadans and 
Vedakkarans in many villages, and bamboo mats are manu- 
factured by Védakkirans on a large scale in Attar and Narasinga- 
puram, to a Jess extent in Bealur, Ettappir and Talai-vasal. 
Baskets are made near Attar by Dabba Koravars to supply the 
local demand. There is a tannery owned by a Muhammadan 
in Attar itself; elsewhere Chucklers and Pariahs do a little crude 
tanning in the villagos. Brass-is worked at Viraganir, and soap- 
stone utenails are made at Mangalipuram and Tsvara-mirti- 
palaiyam, and are in maoh demand in Kumbakonam. 

There are weekly markets on Sundays at Singipuram 
(taken over by tho Taluk Board, in 1899) and Tammampatti ; 
on Mondays at Bolor, (Taluk Board, 1899) ; on Tuesdays at 
Puttira-Kavundan-palaiyam (Taluk Board, 1898); 02 Wednesdays 
at Tumbal (Taluk Board, 1899) ; on Fridays at Pedda-Nayakkan- 
pilaiyam (Taluk Board, 1898) ; on Saturdays at Mangalapuram 
(Taluk Board, 1899). The-average bid for the six Taluk Board 
markets is about Rs. 500. None of theso markets is of great 
importance ; Bélur is the largest and is frequented by about 2,000 
people ; Singapiram, Belir, Puttira-Kavundan-palaiyam, Tumbal 
and Pedda-Niyakkan-palaiyam are visited in rotation by habitual 
shandy-goors, In Attar Taluk the trade in grain, salt, cloth and 
oil is chiefly in the hands of Komati Chettis, A fow Muham- 
madans also take part in tho cloth trade. Cattle’ trade js almost 
nil. Tho trend of trade is towards the Districts of South Arcot and 
Trichinopoly (Chinna-Salem, Kallakurehi, Panrati, Perambalir 
and Trichinopoly). Salem Town, however, is an important market, 
both for buying and selling. Paddy is an item of both export and 
import. Chillies, tobacco, beans, horse-gram, castor-seed, ground- 
nut, indigo and jaggery (both cane and palmyra), are the chief 
exports; dhall, cloths and ground-nut oil are the principal 
imports. Indigo is purchased by Madras merchants. 

Aragalir is a small village about 2) miles south-cast of 
Talai-vasal, on the right bank of the Vasishta-nadi. Nothing 
its history, and its traditions are vague. Its 
name means “village of six trenches” (got Sp), and 
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legend connects it with a chieftain named Venuva-Rayan, who 
“must have been x considerable reiver, as he is said to have had a 
lakh of horses of each colour, black, bay, etc.” He is alleged to 
have fled to the Kalriyans on the approach of Tipu, and to havo 
lived there in acave. According tothe Salem purdnam, Aragalar 
was tho seat of a prince named Ekambara Mudaliyar, whose life is 
narrated in the Venédarasamanjari,) aud who is said to have 
incarcerated the Chara, Chola and Pindya Kings in his palace. 
The village contains iwo rather imposing temples, dedicated to 
Srikimanatha (Siva; tasdéi Ms. 435-11-6) and Kari-varada 
Perumal (Vishnu; éasdik Rs. 384-10-0), and a smallor Siva 
Temple of Sdlésvara (tasd:ék Rs. 28-14-0).2 The population 
(2,557 in 1912) includes a largo settlement of Kaikdlar weavers, 
who once in ten years colcbrate the Padaikalam festival, which is 
attended by large numbers of their fcllow-castemen from 
villages far distant. Tho festival of Ambairammal, who presides 
over a grisly-looking temple on the river bank outside the village, 
is eclebrated once in five years with buffalo’sacrifices, In former 
years immense numbers of buffaloes uacd to be slaughtered, but a 

more humano and less costly practice has sprung up in recent 
years, by which only one or two of the many buffaloes dedicated 
are actually selected as victims. 

Atti, a Union, lies on the Vasishta-nadi,and onthe Salem- 
Cuddalore road, 382 miles east of Salem. A road runs to tho 
south-east, via Tidavir and Viraganir, to Porambalir in ‘Trichino- 
poly District, another westward, via the Ayilpatti Pass, to Rasipu- 
ram (34 miles), with a branch to the southward at Malliya-karai, 
which loads via Tammampatti to Turaiyir, also in Trichinopoly. 

Tho name “ Attar” moans the “ village by the river.” Tn 
olden times it was known as Anantagiri, and the compound name 
Attir-Anantagiri was in vogue at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

‘Tho town is divided by the river into two parts. The eastern 
portion south of the river is known as Pudupet, the western por- 
tion is Attar proper. North of the river is the Fort and 
the hamlet of Mulluvadi. About a couple of miles west of Attir, 
on the Salem road, is the sister village of Narasingapuram. 

The population is for the most part dependent on agriculture, 
The Muhammadans, who number about one-tenth of the popula- 
tion, are energetic traders, and their appreciation of the advan- 
ges of education is attested by two elosls, one for ies and the 


1A colieetién of amusing atories and Seedibles coupled by the late 
My, Virasimi Chettiyar, Tamil Pandit of the Presidency College, Madras, 

2 A large number of inscriptions have recently been transcribed from these 
three temples, see G.E. report, 1914, Nos, 408 to 456 of 10913. 
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other for girls, both founded by local effort, though now undor 
official control. 

The London Mission started work in Attar under Mr. Walton 
in 1846. In 1863 a boys’ school was opened by Mr. Mabbs, and 
in 1878 a church was built at Narsingapuram by Mr. Phillips. 
The school for many years was of lowor secondary grade, but 
under the new arrangements it is classed as an elementary 
school. 

Tho Fort is in the form of a square, with batteries and 
bastions in the angles and sides. The highest point iv the flag- 
staff battery in the centre of the south face. The glacis to the 
east is overgrown by trees. The south sido is guarded by the 
river, which when in flood runs some 20’ deep, and the other 
faces are protected by a ditch. The outer wall of tho ditch ig 
roughly, and the river bank is strongly, revetted. The ramparts 
are of cut stone, well fitted without mortar. Inside are three 
large and one small-borib-proof chambers, the roofs of the larger 
magazines being accessible by hidden stairs. There are the 
remains of two houses, the larger of which was occupied by the 
Company’s officers when in garrison. The lower part of it is in 
Indian, and the upper part in European, style. The smaller house 
is said to have been the residence of the Commandant, A large 
vaultod chamber, occasionally utilized as a Roman Catholic 
Chapel, is said to have been the Aaehér? of Gatti Mudaliyar, and a 
large building with an inuer court, constructed in the Mauresquo 
style, is supposed to have been his harem and dwolling-place; 
behind this a quantity of stoné shot weighing one maund each 
was found. On the south faco of the ramparts is Gatti Mudaliyar’s 
pleasure-house, a roof on pillars with obtuse pointed arches. Near 
this is a water-gate, cunningly built and strongly defonded, 
leading to the river, and on the north face is another, leading into 
the ditch. On the south-west angle is another flag-staff battery. 
The fort gate is in the centre of the east face. 

Within the western rampart is the tomb of Tieut.-Col. John 
Murray, Commander of the Ist Regiment of Native Cavalry, who 
died at Attar on 6th May 1799, ‘on his way from the Grand 
Army to the Coast, for the recovery of a constitution worn out in 
the service of his country.”! There is also a monument to “ Jane, 
wife of Captain H. Coyle, 28th M. I.”, who died on 5th February, 
1828, and was interred at Salem. it was at Attar that Captain 
Anthony Beale, Commandant of the 24th Battalion of Coast 
Native Infantry, was buried (ob. 28rd November, 1795), but the 
tomb is no longer in existence. 


1 Asiatic Annual Register, quoted in J.J.0,, Tombs, p, 288, 
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The construction of the Fort is ascribed by tradition to one of OHAP. XV. 
the Gatti Mudaliyars, who, when out hunting, saw a hare start © Arvie. 
from a bush, and, on going to examino the spot, found the neck of ar 
an iron pot protruding. Continuing bis researches, he disinterred 
seven of these pots, full of gold pieces, with which he built the Fort. 
One of these pots is still preserved in the Vishnu Templo in the 
Fort. It is made of sheet iron, one-sixteenth of an inch thick, 
and having a convex surface of 15°5 square feet. It is made in 
two pieces, joined together by iron fish-plates riveted to the upper 
and lower halves, and weighs 38} lb. Its capacity is 5} cubic 
feet, and when full, it would contain about 1,480,784 pagoda 
pieces, equal to Rs. 50,07,444. The seven pots would, therefore, 
supposiug the etory to be true, have contained the equivalent in 
gold of £3,505,420. As there is only one pot forthcoming, and, 
as 7 is a mystio number, it is probable that only oze pot was 
found, but even so, £500,744 was an enormous treasure-trove. 

In 1689 Attir came into the-possession-of Chikka Déva Raja 
of Mysore, by the treaty concluded by “ Lingurajayah with the 
Aurachee.” 1 It was probably under Mysore in 1714 when the 
Kttappir sdsanam was drawn up, and it formed part of Haidar’s 
dominious when it surrendered to Colonel Wood in the early part 
of 1768. Haidar presumably regained it when he wiped out 
Wood’s conquests in December of the same year, and it was his 
possession of it that secured the retirement of his main army in 
March 1769, when he made his famous dash on Madras. 

After the Peace of 1792, Attar was garrisoned by the 28rd 
Madras Battalion (absorbed in,1796 into the Ist Regiment, 
Madras Native Infantry), under the command of Captain Camp- 
bell. Under Lord Clivo’s scheme of 1799, Attir was made an 
Ordnance Station, and was occupied by a detachment from the 
Regiment stationed at Sankaridrug. It disappears from the list 
of 1824, and it must have ceased to be a military station prior 
to that date. 

Bélur isa small village on the Vasishta-nadi, 4 milesduenorth —Bitta. 
of Valappidi. Under the Mysore Rajas in the early eighteenth 
century it was the head-quarters of an administrative sub-division 
of the Kunnattir-Elu-karai-Nad,? and Read made it the Kasba of 
ono of the ‘Taluks in MacLcod’s Division, an honour which it held 
till 1803. It is still un important centre of trade for the Kalrayan 
and Tenandé-malai hills to the north. It possesses the rem- 
nants of a fine Siva Temple, now sadly fallen to decay. The 
roofing of the portico is a good specimen of the square-within- 
square type. ‘The locality possesses special sanctity on account of 

1 Wilkes Vol. I, p, 122. A number of inscriptions have recently been 


deoyphered in Attar; see G.K. report, 1914, Nos, 408 to 407, 
Vide infra p, 298. 8.v. Ettapur. 
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the white rock ! north of the village, which represents the ashes of 
a ydgam performed by Vasishta, the eponymous Rishi of the 
Vasishta-nadi. 

Ettappir, a Union, is situated on the north bank of the 
Vasishta-nadi, within one mile of the Salem-Attir road. It is 
connected with Tumbal by a road which circlos round the Chinna 
Kalrayan Hills. The hamlet of Puttira-Kavundan-pilaiyam, 
which is included in the Ettippar Union, is on the 21st mile of 
the Salem-Attir Road. 

The principal items of trade arc coco-nut, areca-nut, jaggery 
and tobacco. A fair business is also done in the sale of forest 
produce, especially fuel and manure leaves. A shandy is held on 
Tuesdays beside the Trunk Road, in the limits of Puttira- 
Kavundanpailaiyam (also called Sri-Rama-samudram), a place 
once noted, under the auspices of Mr, Fischer, for the manufacture 
of indigo. 

Under the Mysore Rajas,at the opening of the eighteenth 
century, Kttippir was included in the district of which Beltr was 
the kasba,a district which formed part of the Kunnattir Elu-karai- 
Nad.* The translation of an interesting sale-deed is printed in 
Mr. Le Fanu’s Manual, conveying certain land to one Channa 
Rajayyan of the Sri Vatsa Brahmanical family and the school of 
Apastamba, and student of the Yajur Véda. It is dated 1714 
A.D., the first year of Dodda-Krishna Odeyar. 


““ Whereas we have sold-to yon the ‘piece of land situated in the space to the 
east of the vacant sites for Brahmans’ houses, to the west of the river, to the 
north of the southern row of houses, and to the south of the row of houses on the 
northern side of tho street, in the above-named tax-free Brahman village called 
Sri-Rima-samudra, which is now the common property of the whole community, 
and on which & temple dedicated to Simba-Sadi-Siva has been erected ; and also 
the piece of land, sufficient for five houses, situated inthe southern side of tho 
street to the west of the processional path behind the western wall of the above 
temple, together with the piece of land forming a flower-garden, situated to the 
south of the above temple, extending from the eastern boundary of the vacant 
house-sites as far as the river on the southern side, and whereas wo have sold to 
you this land and have received from your hands in ready money in a single bag 
which was examined and approved by the Komati money-dealer Venkatesan, the 
som of 20 pagodas of the coin called Madura-gopala-chakra, which had been 
settled as its price by an umpire appointed for that purpose with the concurrence 
of both parties :-—This copper-plate deed of sale has been caused to be written 
and delivered to Channa Rajayyan, by the whole learned town community of 
Sri-Riima-saniudra, bclouging to various Krahmanical tribes, schools and Vedic 
divisions, so that the eight land appurtenances, namely, mines, hidden treasures, 
water, trees, rocks and the present, future, and contingent profits, existing in this 


1 Vide Vol. I. p. 7. 

2 Mx. Fischer’s Wactory was eventually bought up by Mr. Uttattur Muni- 
Venkata-Rima Cheiti. 

3 Kunnattur was the ancient name for Sankaridrug— vide supra p, 289; GE. 
No. 21 of 1900. 
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land, together with the proprietary honours, may be for the benefit of this temple 
80 Jony as the moon and snn endure.” 


As 16 of the 21 signatories have signed in Kanarose and 4 in 
Grantha and only one in Tamil, it is cvident that there was a 
considerable settlement of Kanarese Brahmans at Ettappir at the 
time, and the reference in the opening sentence to “the vacant 
sites for Rrahmana’ houses ” suggests that the settlement was a new 
one. Read with the Sankagiri sasanam, which is dated three years 
later, it is probable that in Ettippir, as well as at Sankagiri, 
Dodda Krishna Odeyar thought fit to strengthen his empire and 
his own throno by a colony of Kanarese Brahmans. 

Gangavalli, a Union, is a large village on the north bank 
of the Swéta-nadi almost duo south of Attur (8 miles), with which 
it is connected by a road which joins the Attir-Pcorambaltr road 
near the Manjini toll-gate. It is four miles west of Tidaivir and 
twelve miles east of Tammampatti, 

Gangavalli, with its sister village of Anaiyam-patti, ' which 
adjoins it on the east, owes its prosperity to the fertile fields 
irrigated by the Swéta-nadi. Two hours after a shower of rain 
the river is in fresh, and fonr hours Jater the flood subsides, 
leaving a film of the finest red silt on all the ficlds it irrigates. 
The larger land-holders complain of a dearth of field labourers, 
and on this account, contrary to the usual practice of Attar Taluk, 
the kavalat is in greater favour than the a@l-ettam. Gangavalli is 
an important centre of grain trade. 

The Kalrayan Hills? of Attar Taluk are, both geographi- _ 
cally and socially, at one with the Kalrayans of Kallakurichi Taluk 
in South Arcot. They are divided into five ‘‘ Jaghirs’’ of which 
the first two only lie in Salem Distriot— 

(1) Chinna-Kalrayan Nad (population 4,663). 

(2) Periya-Kalrayan Nad (population 4,782). 

(8) Jadaya-Kavundan Nad (population 10,009).? 

(4) Kurumba-Kavundan Nad (population 7,499).* 
(5) Ariyae-Kavundan Nad (population 2,318).? 

Kach of these Nads is governed by a Dorai, the hereditary 
chieftain of the Malaiyalis within his Nad. The Chinna-Kalrayan 
Nad forms the northern portion of the Attar Kalrayans, the 
Poriya-Kalrayan Nad lies to the south. ‘The origin of the 


1Thoe two were formed into a Union in 1892. 

2 Por configuration, vide Vol. I, p, 18; for forost produce, Vol, 1, p. 264; for 
the Malaiyalis, Vol. J, p. 152 sq. The name is variously spelt~Kalviriyan, 
Kolroyan, Coleroys, etc. 

3 These figures are taken from the Census of 1901, as separate figures for 
1911 are not available. 
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Kalrayan Malaiyali settlements is wrapped in obscurity. Mr. 
Le Fanu' recounts a tradition that the “hills were originally 
tenanted by Védars, and that, in the days of the Mughal Emperor 
Babar, they wero conquered by Chila-Nayakkan, During his 
rule the deity Kari-Riman, in the shape of a léngam, generated 
himself in the hills, an apparition regarded with such terror by 
Chila Nayakkan that he flod incontinently, Kari-Raman mean- 
while appeared to five brothers, sons of Periya-Malaiyali of 
Kanchi-mandalam, and blessed them with these hills, directing 
them as an inheritance to come and take up their residence there.” 
The five brothers were the ancestors of the prosent “ Dorais ’’ of 
the five Nads, Chinna-Kalvi-Rayan and Periya-Kalvi- Rayan 
representing the two Nads in Salem District. ‘‘ 'The five brothers 
with their followers, having settled in the hills, intermarried with 
the females of the aboriginal Védars, and lived under a sort of 
theocracy, of which the patron god was Kari-Raman,” The 
reference to Babar and Chila-Nayakkan in this story is sufficient 


_ to stamp it as worthless. It is a fact, however, that the temple of. 


Kari-Raman at Kovil-Pudtr is regarded by all the Malaiyalis in 
the District as o national shrine.? The Malaiyalis themselves. 
point to an inscription engraved on a stone near the Kari~-Raman 
Temple as proof of their origin. This inscription does not appear 
to have been critically edited, but Mr. Le Fanu gives the follow- 
ing translation of it: ‘These hillsare assigned by Venuva Rayan, 
the raler who owned atakh of horses of each different colour, as a 
gift for the celebration of the car and other festivals in propitia- 
tion of Kariya Perumal and other deities in the Nads of Chinna- 
Kalvi-layan and Periya-Kalvi-Rayan. The people of the seven 
Nads are herein concerned, and are bound to give effect to the 
wishes of the donor. Whoever acts in violation of the above, will 
be equally guilty with one who kills a cow with a black udder at 
Benares.” The Inam Deputy Collector, in his report of 1866, 
refers to two other inscriptions on a stone in Periya-Kalrayan 
Nad, One of these is said to be dated on 21st Margali of the year 
Raudri, Salivihana 942 (=1020 A.D.),° and to record that “ The 
Kalraya-Kavundar gave Nanjai and Punjai with the four limits 
and all to the god Kariya-Perumal.” The other record is said to 
be dated in Silivahana 1224 (=1802 A.D.), and to contain the 
words “To Kalraya Kavundar, Hight Kare Nad.” These 


2 $.D.M., Vol. II, p. 78. 

_ * The shrine of Chinna Tirupati in the Jadaya-Kavundan Nad is also held in 
great sanctity by the Malaiyalis—See South Arcot District Gazetteer, pp. 382 
and 384, . 

® In tho Deputy Collector's note it is wrongly converted as 1016 A.D. 
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inscriptions seem to throw very little light on tho history of the 
Jaghirs, except to prove the antiquity of these Malaiyali settle- 
ments, which are also recognized in four vopper sdsanams in the 
possession of the Jadaya-Kavundan Poligar,! dated, two of them 
in the reign of Krishna Raja the Great of Vijayanagar (1519 A.D.), 
aud the other two in the reign of Achyuta Raya (1532 A.D.). 

The revenue of the Jaghirs is derived from (1) taxos on 
ploughs and hoes, (2) poll-tax, (3) tree-tax and jungle rent. 
According to the Inam Commissioner, each plough was subject to 
acess of Ks, 1-2-0, and each hoe to acess of 10 annas, Like 
sums were levied in addition as kadzal fecs, so that in effect each 
plough yielded Rs, 2--4--0, and each hoe Rs. 1~4-0, When the 
Jaghirs came under Government managoment, the land was 
assessed at Re. | per acre, but after the rendition the Pattakkars 
roverted to the plough-and-hoo basis, but the rates were sub- 
sequently enhanced (in view of the payment of Road Ccss) to 
Rs. 5 per plough and Rs. 2 per“ hoe. For purposes of Land Cess 
a plough counts as 5 acres, and a hoe as 2 acres. The old rate of 
poll-tax was Rs. 2-4-0 on each married couple, and Rs. 1~2-0 on 
each widower; unmarried girls, little boys and widows being 
unassossed. These rates were raised to Rs, 3 and Is. 1-8-0 
respectively, to meet the Road Coss demand. Subject to the pay- 
ment of this tax, each ryot is entitled to cultivate as much land 
as he can.? 

According to thoir traditions, the Kalrayan Malaiyalis “never 
paid anything to the Sarkar and hold their hills under the god, 
and, having paid no tribute to Haidar or Vipu, they also remained 
unassessed for many years after the rest of the country was 
subjected by the English. In fact they deny that thoy are 
legitimately British subjects, saying that the British only got 
what Tipu had, and that Tipu never owned tho Kalrayans.” 

The Kalrayans escaped the operations of the Commissioner 
who introduced the Permanent Setiloment into the District, as 
well as of Read’s Assistants. Whether the omission was due 
to the belief that they did not belong to Govornmont is donbtful.? 
The right of purchasing the produce brought from the Jadaya- 
Kavundan Nad was farmed out by Captain Macleod and Mr. 
Hargrave, but the practice was discontinued by Mr. M. 1D. 
Cockburn, as involving undue interference with trade. The 
existence of the Jaghirs was brought to official notice in 
BF, F. 1242-8 (1882-3) by a suit instituted by the Poligar 


1Bec South Arcot District Gazetteer, p. 331 and G.O. No. 373, Revenue, dated 
30th January 1872. The e¢saname record grants by local Chieftains. 

2 Board’s Proceedings (Settlement) No, 448 a, 30th November 1886. 

3 But sce p. 43, supra. 
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of the Periya-Kalrayans to establish his title to the Jaghir 
against a rival claimant. Tho Inam Deputy Collector recom- 
mended that the Chinna-Kalriyans should be onfranchised 
as an Inam on a quit-rent of one-eighth of the net income, which 
was estimated at Rg, 2,323. The Poligar of the Periya-Kalrayans 
contended, on the strength of the inscriptions referred to above, 
that the Nad should be treated asa Dovastinam Inam. The 
Deputy Collector decided, however, that the tenure was personal, 
and proposed that one-fourth of the estimated revenue of 
Rs. 1,680 should be deducted for temple expenses aud one-fourth 
of the remainder levied as quit-rent as a condition of onfranchise- 
ment. The question of onfranchisement was, however, postponed, | 
in the hopo that Goverument would be able to obtain the Jaghirs 
in perpetual lease, the object being to protect the Government 
forests on the slopes from smuggling and illicit raids on the part 
of contractors of the Jaghir forests. 

The Periya-Kalriyans were leased to Government in 1869, 
and continued under Government management till 1881. In 1880 
the Pattakar filed a suit agamst Government for the restoration 
of the Jaghir ; tho suit was compromised, and the Jaghir restored, 
and since 1881 it has boen held as an unonfranchised tax-free 
inam village, subject, by specific agreement, to the payment of 
Land Cess and Village Cess. 

The Chinna-Kalrayans were leased to Government in 1874, 
for Rs. 2,000 por annum, the Pattakir being allowed, tax-free, three 
acres of land in three villages. In 1876, however, the Patta- 
kar filed suits for the cancelment of the lease, and as the annual 
rental was considered excessive, the suits were compromised, and 
the Jaghir rostored in 1881. The Jaghir was enfranchised by the 
Inam Commissioner on a quit-rent of Rs. 290, representing one- 
cighth of its estimated value. 

Pedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam, a Union, is a large villago 
on the south bank of the Vasishta-nadi, 23£ milcs east of Salem, 
on the Salem-Attir road. It is a thriving centre of trade in 
coco-nut, areca-nut, and palmyra jaggery. Its only industry is 
weaving. 

The name Pedda-Niyakkan-pilaiyam is said to be derived from 
ono Pedda-Naiyakka, a petty chioftain of the seventeenth century, 
The tanks of Tirumalai-nima-samudram, Errama-samudram, 
and Chennama-samudram are suid to have been constructed by, 
and named after, his threo wives. Chennama-samudram is a 
trishvékam village, granted, according to the English Inam 
Register, by Chennama Nayaka, Poligar of Salem, in 1663 A,D,} 


1 Vide p, 250, 
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As most of tho local Brahmans are of Carnatio origin, it is prob- 
able that Podda-Nayakkan-palaiyam, like Ettappir, was, in the 
latter half of the soventeonth century, within the politioal sphere 
of Mysore. 

Sendara-patti, a Union, lies 2 miles cast of Tammampatti. 
It. is an important agricultural centro, and exports tobacco, 
chillies and grain. Its iron-smelting industry has only recently 
become extinct, and tho remains of furnaces and slag-mounds 
are still to be seen. Sendara-pattiis said to have beon the mother 
settlement of the important Catholic Mission of K6néri-patti.’ 
The number of Catholic converts is about 400. Tho London 
Mission started work in the village under Mr. Lechler in 1852, and 
in 1877 a church was built by Dr. Phillips. On the north 
bank of the Swéta-nadi, at the point where it is crossed by the 
Tammampatti-Gangavalli road, and a little over a mile from 
Sendira-patti, is the sister village; of Kondayampatti, which 
was united with Sendara-patti to form a Union in 1892. 

Talai-vasal is a small village north of the Vasishta-nadi, 
41} miles from Salom, and 3% miles from the point where the 
Trunk Road to Cuddalore crosses the South Arcot boundary. 
According to tradition it owes its name (s2x hoad and area 
gateway, of. Bagalir, p. 119 supra), to its position as tho 
entrance to Mysore territory from tho dominions of the Nawab 
of Arcot. Legend connects the spot with the poetess 
Avvaiyar, whose name is preserved in Avvaiyir-malai, the 
peak of the Kalriyans which overhangs Attar, and it is said to 
have been founded on her advice by the Chéra, Chola and Pandya 
Kings, who met here to decide the boundaries of their respeotive 
kingdoms. South of Talai-vasal is the village of Mummnudi, and 
the names Mummudi and Talai-visal, “Gateway of the Three 
Crowns,” are linked together by tradition in memory of that 
event, The present nine-span girder bridgo across the river was 
bnilt in 1889. The piers of the old bridgo, which was washed 
away, can still be seen, The village possesses a commodious 
and well-built Chattram, erected in about 1865 by Kristnama 
Nayaka, a wealthy ryot of Mulluvadi, a hamlet of Attar. 
Kristnama Nayaka had taken up the lease of the Forests of the 
Periya-Kalrayan Jaghir, and when that Jaghir was taken over 
by Government, he received a handsome sum in compensation, 
Tie then took up the contract for the construction of the old 
bridge. After completing the Chattram, he endowed it with 
lands in Talai-visal, Natta-karai and Mummudi, and arranged to 
furnish it with brass cooking-vessels for the convenience of 


Vide p. 3043.v. Tam mampatti, 
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endowment was assumed by the District Board. 

Tammampatti, a Union, is situated on the Swéta-nadi, 
due south of Ettappar and north of the Pass between the 
Kolli-malais and Pachai-malais which leads to Turaiyir in Trichi- 
nopoly District. It can be reached from Salem vid Valuppadi (37 
miles) and from Atttr (26 miles), the roads uniting at Malliya- 
karai and thence passing due south by the Kiri-patti Pass. 

The villaye is somewhat important as affording a convenient 
mart for the disposal of the produce of the Kolli-malaia, such as 
castor-seeds, dhall, tamarind. mustard and jack-fruit, which are 
exchanged for gingelly-oil and salt. The Malaiyalis also bring in 
wheat, which they sell to shandy-goers, and to local Kémati 
merchants to whom they are indebted. The shandy is held on 
Sundays, the chief trade being in tobacco and grain. Tammam- 
patti was till recently noted-for its iron-smelting industry, which 
is now defunct. The villave “was oace protected by a fort, 
about 120 yards square, of which traces still remain. On a 
terraced mound in the south-west corner of the fort is the idol 
of Kottai-Muni-appan. Outside the village is the temple of 
Narasimha, tho construction of which is traditionally ascribed to 
the “ Poligar Madura Nayaka.” 

On the Gangavalli road, about one mile east of Tammampatti, 
is the sister village of Koneéri-patti, which is included in 
Tammampatti Union... Konéri-patti is perhaps the most import- 
ant Roman Catholic Mission in the District, and is in charge of 
two Priests. It is the! only) parish in the District which lies 
within the limits of the Diocese of Kumbskénam. The prosent 
Mission dates from 1866, but, according to tradition, a flourishing 
Roman Catholic settlement existed in the eightcenth century in 
the neighbouriug village of Sendara-patti, till the Church was 
destroyed by Tipu. The present Church, a handsome building 
of its kind, is dedicated to Notre Dame de la Lalette, and way 
built by the Reverend Fathers J. A. Gandy and P. Leyssedre, 
the former of whom became Archbishop of Pondicherry. 

The London Mission started work in Kénéri-patti in 1850 
under My. Lechler. A Church was erected in 1877 by Mr. Phil- 
lips, which was rebuilt in 1905 by Mr. Dignum; the church at 
Sendara-patti was rebuilt in 1913 by Reverend R. Robertson, 

Tidavur, a Union, lios north of the Swéta-nadi, at the 9th 
mile from Attar on the road to Perambalar (26 miles) at ita junction 
with the road from Tammampatti (16 miles), ‘The chief means 
of livelihood is agriculture and grain trade, large quantities of 
paddy, gingelly and ragi being exported to Perambalar, and also 
into Kallakurichi Taluk. A few Chéla inscriptions have recently 
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been recorded for Tidaviir (Seo G.E. report, 1914, Nos. 456 to 
464 of 1913). 

Valappadi is a small village situated at the 17th mile from 
Sulem on the Attir road, at a point where branch roads lead to 
Béltr on the north and Tammampatti on the south. It owes its 
importance solely to its convenience as a half-way halting-place 
for persons travelling between Salem and Attar, and its position 
at the meeting point of all traffic from tho valleys of the Swéta- 
nadi and Vasishta-nadi, as well as from the northern portion of 
the Taluk. 

Viraganiir, a Union, lics on tho north bank of the Swéta-nadi, 
11} miles distant from Attir on the Perambalir road. It was the 
Kasba of a Taluk under Read, forming part of MacLeod’s 
Division, and continued as such till 1803, when the Mitta Sottle- 
ment was completed, The manufacture of cloths, kamblis and 
brass vessels is carried on to a. limited extont. Coriander and 
paddy are exported to Salem, but the trend of trade is towards 
South Arcot and Trichinopoly. 
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Abinavam, i. 235, #. 1. 

Abkari (Exoise), ii. 72-8. 

Abrus precutorius (Goldsmith’s weight), 
i, 283, 

Albutilon indioum, for polishing pottery, 
i, 43. 

Accountants, Village, see Karnanis. 

Acharapakkain Chettis, i. 177, 

Acharyas, founders of Lingayat —sedt, 
i. 193. 

Achukuttis, see Pinjaris. 

Achyuta-Raya (Vijayanagar), inscriptions 
at Tara-uangalam, i. 66, at Adaman- 


| 


kottai, ii. 197; liberal grant of Indma, ” 


ii. 61; Kehayans, ii. 301. 
Adai Sér (Hindustani = 24 seers), i. 283. 


Adaiyaman, title of Chiefs at Tagadur - 


(Dharmapuri), ii. 196 ; see Adigaiman. 

Adaiyfr Nad, i. 58. 

Adakonda or Adara-konda, -Markanda- 
nadi valley, i. 12.; Kolar Gold #ieldy 
Schist band, i. 27. 

Adaman-kottai, black cotton soil near; 
i. 31; cattle fair, i, 280; situation, 
i, 296; tax on cattle, ii, 66; described, 
ii, 195-7. 

Adda-malai, i. 12, 

Adhiraraja-mandalam, see Kongn country, 

Adi (Vamil Month, July-August), seeds 
time for samba paddy, i. 212; kér or 
suda sambd, i, 212 ”. 3- dry paddy, 
1, 213; plantains, i. 216; ragi, i. 218; 
castor, i. 224; cotton, i. 226; harvest 
of perun-kambu, i. 219; gingelly, i. 223 ; 
18th day festival at Hogenu-kal, i. 120, 
n. 2, ii, 206, 

aidi, measure of length, i. 287. 

Adigai, identified with Tirnvadi 
Cuddalore, i. 60 7. 1. 

Adigaiman of Dharmapuri, i. 58, 60 and 
m1; ii. 190, 196, 203. 

Adaigara-patti, Mitta, included Chittari 
Tlills at Permanent Settlement, ii. 43. 

Adi-Kalam (harvest perquisites), ii. 49, 

Adit Shaha (see Bijapur), i. 66 2. 2; 
ii. 168. 

Aditya I (Chola King), i. 63. 

Adiyoma, Tittle of Tagad ar princes, i. 60. 

Adaiyaman Neduman Anji of Tagndar 
(Dharmapuri), i. 46, 

Adkal, height of, i 11 2. 2. 
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Administrative Charges. 
Irrigation, i. 236 ; 
Forest i. 249; Postal, i, 201, 
Revenue, ii, 57-60. ? 
Judicial, Civil, ii, 88-9. 
Judicial, Criminal, ii, 91; 
Registration, ii. 90. 
Police, ii, 97 ; 
Local Boards, ii. 101. 
Adultery, punishment, for, among Domba- 
ras, i, 199, : 
Agame (Saiva and Smarta 
1.411% x, 2, 
Agamudaiyans, described, i, 148-9; tax 
ony il, 66, 
Agasas, (Kun), see Vannans, i, 189, 
Aguve, see Poureroya gigunten. 
elgn'-gundam (pit for fire-walking cere- 
mony); i. 116. 
Agni-hula Kehatriyas, aee Pallis. 
Agrakarwus, tenure, ii. 62; in Salem 
Municipality, ii. 104; deserted in 
Dharmapuri Taluk, ii. 191, 
Agrahara ib ate ii, 64 2.1, 
Agricultural, Castes, i. 122, 138; season, 
1.206; implements, i. 208-9, 
Agriculture, i. 205-236 ; economic condi- 
tion, i. 240-7; Census statistics, 241; 
Kolli-malais, i. 246; tax on ii. 66. 
Ahmadnagar, Nizam Shahs of, i. 66m. 23 
Hussain Niztm Shahs of, 1.66 2, 9 3 
captured by Shah Jahan, i. 70, 
Aided Schools, i. 323-4. 
Aikondam Kotti-palli, i. 191 2. 3. 
Atmthimkal forfeit game), i. 111. 
Rinthu-vittu- Nittamaikdran, Headman of 
Katumalesa, i, 187, 
Ajita Sena, Jain teacher, 
Ajjumpatti, i. 13. 
Ajjana-halli-taraf, depopulation, ii. 192. 
Akalu (Golla sub-caste), i. 172. 
Akasa-Kannigal — (Heavenly Maidens) 
guardians of tank bunds, i. 120. 
Akbar Anai, across Pennaivar, ii, 18 #. 1, 
Akkaravarain, Catholic Mission, i. 100. 
Aladi-patti, residence of Pachai Malaiyali 
Nattan, i. 155. , 
Alugiri, name of Vishnu, i. 114, 
Ala-marattu-kulam Kuruhas, i. 170. 
Alambadi (Coimbatore District), breed of 
cattle, i, 84; ii. 129 2.1; Poligara, i. 
69; taluk of the Balaghat, i. 88, 264; 
ii. 14 . 2, 107, 128. : 
Alambadi (Utiankarai Taluk), referred to 
_ in inseriptions at Vuta-malai, ii. 230 2, 4. 
Alapuram, i, 120 2. 2, : 


principles), 
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Alattor Nad of Manar Malaiyalis, i. 154. 

Alge (circular pit for fire-walking at 
Muharram), i. 107. 

Alavai malai, i. 22. 

Alexander, Captain, ii. 120. 

Alexandra Hospital for women (Salem 
City), i. 307 ; ii. 228. 

Aliyalam, anuikat channel, ii. 113; Olai 
Pallis, 1. 143, 2, 3. 

Alizarine dyes, i. 283. 

Alld-swami K6vil, see Makhan, i. 105. 

Aloe, cultivation of, i. 283 ; as food during 
famine, i. 304. 

Amada (Tel.) =‘ Coss,” measure of dis- 

_tance, 1. 287 21. 

Amanakku, see Ricinus communia, i. 224. 

Améni, direct official management, ii, 73. 

parr) ema tank (Hostr ‘Valuk) ii. 113, 
1 


Amara-kundi, described, ji. 259 ; capital of 
Gatti Mudaliyars, i, 67, 69; i. 256; 
Devangas, i. 181; shandy, ii. 268. 

Ambair-amman, Kaikolar’s Goddess, i. 181; 
festival at Aragalur, ii. 295. 

Ambalakkarang, i. 151. 

Ambattan (Vamil), see Barber, i. 189. 

Ambar, defence of, by Cap. Calvert, i. 78 ; 
Ankusagiri Poligir takes refuge in, 
ii. 127. 

Amildars, revenue officers under Read, 
ii. 61. 

bar aie Governor of Sira (Mysore), 
i. 73. 

Amma-palaiyam, i, 4 and 18. 

Ammapet (Salem City), i. 104, 266 ji. 
204, 242. 

Ammaya-médu (Pachai-malais), i, 20: 

Amdghavarsha | (Rashtrakata), i, 50-2. 

Cnr (dam) private, treatment of 
i. 287. 

Anaippu-diram (furrows’ length), i. 287-8. 

Anaiyampatti (Attar Taluk), Zrishvdkam 
village, ii. 54, 1. 1; anaikat, ii, 292; 
desoribed, ii, 299. 

Anandar, i. 148; ii. 218. 

Anangur, i. 282; ii. 272. 

Anantagiri, see Attar, ii. 295. 

Anchakara Vakkiligas, i. 169. 

Anchetti, valley, i. 10; castor, i, 224; 
proposed fank near, i. 240; ‘lipu’s road, 
i, 294; Karai of Alambadi, i. 14 n, 2, 
107 2. 1; Ghat, ii. 108-9. 

Anchetti-Durgam, hil) fort, i.9; ii. 111, 
115; oooupied by Makhdum Ali, i. 75; 
taken by Cornwallis, i. 86; ocoupied by 
Cuppage, i, 88; surrender to Major 

-Gowdie's Brigade, ii. 154. 

Andagalur, ii. 284, 

Andé, Kurubas, Ravuts, i. 170, 

Andévana-palli, i. 224. 

Andhra, Vijayanagar viceroyalty, i. 67. 

Andi-appan, demon cult of, 1. 164. 

Andi-appanor (Tirupattir), i. 190 #, 3. 

Andie, Malaiyali pujari, i. 164; mendioant 
caste, i. 194. 

Andiyur (Bhavani Taluk), i. 69 #. 2. 

Ane-bidda-halla valley, i. 10. 
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Anekal, “han reduced by Haidar, i. 74 5 
seized by Capt. Cosby, i. 80; Harris i. 
+8; Taluk, ii. 106; cattle trade, ii. 141; 
Poligar granta lands to Catholics, ii. 148 


a1. 

Ane~Kasu, see Elephant pice, i. 293 2. 1. 

Angala-Nachi-amman (deity), ii. 178. 

Angana-malai, see Maharaja-gudai, i. 164 
n.1; ii. 178. 

Angavastiram (body cloth), i. 109. 

Anglican Church, Howsir, ii, 143 ; Salem ii. 
239 ; Shevaroys ii. 266. 

Angulam, measure of length, i. 287. 

Ani (Tamil month, June-J uly), seed time 
for suméa paddy, i. 212; dry paddy, 1. 
213; kasi kumbu, i. 219; red gram, i. 
221 and castor, i. 224. 

Anjar Nad of Malaiyalis, i. 154. 

Ankal-amima (imether goddess), i. 117, 119, 
120; patron of Sembadayans, i. 173; of 
Janappars, i. 178. 

Ankugagizi, desoribed, i. 12, 13; ii. 116; 
Capital of Poligar, i. 67 ; Palaiyam ceded 
to the Company in 1799, ii. 107; flanks 
the Bidi-kota Pana: ii. 108 ; Hill fort, ii 
111, see also Borikai and Silagiri ; appa- 
nage of Masti Paleiyam und parent 
Paluiyam of Berikai and Silegizi, ii. 124 ; 
acquisition by Masti Poligar, ti. 126; 
siege by Haidar, ii. 127. 

Ankusegiri Kottar (Salagiri), i. 1740. 4; 
ii. 117, 

Ankusa Rayalu, tradition regarding, ii. 
116, 125 and 126. . 

‘Anna, Land Measure, i. 288. 

Anniadéna-patti (Salem City), ii. 105, 241, 

Anna-prasanam (weaning ceremony), 1. 131. 

Annasigaram (Dharmapuri Union), ii. 198, 
200. 

Anniga (Nolamba King) of Tagadar 
(Dhannapuri), i. 53 2, 3, ii, 202. 

Anona oherimotia, i. 234. 

Anune squamosa, i. 234. 

Anopheles, i. 312; ii. 138. 

Anthi, clan of Vettuvans, i. 162. 

Ants (white), i. 111. 

Anuguli, ii. 114. 

Anwar-ud-din, i. 49 #. 3. 

Aparajita (Ganga Pallava King), i. 48”. 3, 
52, 53. 

Apples, i. 234. 

Arab Lines (Salem), ii, 241. 

Aruohis-hypogaa, i, 224, 

Aradhya Brabmansa, sub-caste of Lingayata, 
i. 193.1 

Ara Dombarag, i. 198, 

Aragalir, desoribed, ii. 294-65 ; Chola tem- 
ple, 1, 113; Ambair-amman cult, i. 181; 
weaving, i. 263, ii. 204; indigo, i. 278. 

Araimadi, worn by girls, described, i. 109. 

Araiya Nad of Kaikdlars, i. 180. 

Aralappa Naidus, Poligare of aluimbadi, ii. 
129», 1. 

Araléri, i. 80, 82. 

Aranganar, ii. 268, 

Aranga Sevagan, attendant of Malaiyali 
deity, i. 163. 

Aranga-sivan, see Arangattappan. 
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Arangatappan, Malaiyali deity, i. 163. 

Arcu-pavu (Hindustani), = one-eighth, i. 
283. 

Arasampatti, ii. 165. 

Arasanpatti tank (Hosar), ii. 136. : 

Arasa-Pallis (Arasa Vanniyars), see Pallis, 
i. 111, 142-3. 

Arasira mani, i. 33. 

Arago-kulam Kurubas, i. 170. 

Aratti-Agrahiram, ii. 64 2. 1. 

Arayan, son of Arjuna by a Naga Princess, 
i. 115, 

Arbuthnot, Sir A. J., i, 328, 826; ii. 
231. 

Archwan rocks, i. 4, 26. 

Areohakar, officiating priest of Brahman 
temple, i. 112 2. 2. 

Architecture, Hosur, ii. 188-4; Kandani, 
ii. 143; Tirtar, ii. 160; Dharmapanii, ii. 
199 ; Kari-mangalam, il. 207 ; Tenkarai- 
kottai, ii. 227-8; Ayodhya-patnam, ii. 
236 ; Rasipuram, ii. 286 ; Salem City, ii. 
247; Amara-kindi, ii. 259 ; Mercheri, ii. 
260; Nanga-valli, ii. 261-2; ‘l'ara- 
maungelam, ii, 264; Tiruchengodn, ii, 
286-8, Attir, ii, 296; Bélar, ii. 297. 

Arcot, Mughal Provinee of, formed from 
Carnatic Haidarabad Payinghat, i. 73; 
grant of Mallappadi by Nawab of, ii. 
180. 

Aroot, North, criminals from, ii. 94, 96. 

Arcot rupees, i. 291, 293. 

<irdha-Maniyum, Inam tenure explained, 
li. 63. 

Ardhu-mantapam, ante-chamber to Temple 
Cella, i. 112-3. 

Ardhanarisvara temple at Tiruchengddu, 
ii, 285-8. 

Area of District, i. 2. 

Areca-nut, i, 214; assessment on, ii. 15, 16, 
24; mart for, i. 140, 302. 

Ari-kulam Kurubas, i. 170. 

Ariméra, ‘* Arry-maira,’’ harvest perqui- 
sites of village servants, ii. 49, 

Ariyi-palaiyam (Salem City), i. 266, 318; 
ii, 240, 

Ariya-Kavundan-Nat 
i 18; ii. 290. 

Ariya-Kavundan-palaiyam, ii. 234, 


(Kalrayan Hilla), 
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Ariya-Nach. (mother goddess) worshipped 


_by Malaiyalis, i, 164. 

Ariyanthilae-vadu (Golla Clan), i, 172, 

Ariyanur, ii. 234, 

Arjuna, see Swéta-Vahana, i. 7. 

Army Road, see Budi-kota Pass. 

Arni, British forces at, i. 84. 

Arpisi (Tamil Month, October-November), 
paddy cultivation in, unlucky, i, 212; 
seed-time for areca-nut, i. 214; perun- 
kambu, i. 219 5 chélam, i. 220. 

Arrack, offered to Ankal-amman, i. 119; 
administration of, revenue, ii, 72-4. 

Argon by Koravas, ii. 94. 

Artizans, castes of, 1. 186. 

Artecarpus integrifulia, i, 234. 

Arumaikkaran, Arumaikkari, i, 146-6, 

Aru-misa-kudan-karars, ‘ Six-months’-cre- 
dit’? Labbais, i. 280. 
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Arumbu-katti, defined, i. 189 2. 1. 

Arunesvara (Name of Siva), i. 113. 

Aranittu-malai, i. 8; deseribed, i. 17; re- 
venue settlement of, ii. 44 and 46. ; 

Arupathu-Katchi, a faction of Valluvans, 
i. 202 2. 4. 

Arar, see Harar, ii, 220. 

Aruvuthimpadi (sixtieth-step) oath-taking 
at Tiruchengodu, i. 129; ii. 286; at 

_ Sankaridrug, ii. 279. 

Aruvélu Brahmans, i. 138, 

Aryanitha Minister at Madura, i. 68, 

aryan culture, i. 112, 130. 

Asad Khan, Governor of Baramahal under 
Ouddapah i. 74. 

Asunu-tolé-masu (Tel.), levelling (agricultu- 
ral) instrument, i. 208. 

Ash, Lieut. William, tomb of, at Sankari- 
drug, ii. 277, 

Ashrafi Sultani, Tipu’s Mohur, i. 291. 

Ashta-dik-Palakus (Guardian of the Kight 
Cardinal Points), i. 118. 

Ashtiksharis, section of Satanis, i. 196. 

Ashur-khana, see Makhan, i. 105. 

Asoka (Mauryan Emperor), i. 45, (see also 
Inscriptions). 

Assessinent, see Kevenue Settlement. 

Atkinson ‘Pope, at Uttankarai, ii. 231. 

Attarani, Karai of Alambadi, ii. 14 a. 2 

2.107”. 1. 

Attayampatti, desoribed, ii. 285; weaving 
centre, i, 263; dupputtis, i. 2645 Sani- 
tary Association, ii. 104; market, ii. 
234. 

Atti Nad, Pachai-malais, i. 154. 

Attinattams, i. 10. 

Airi-tree and Golla clan, i. 172. 

Attar, described, ii. 205; rainfall, i. 23; 
Gatti Mudaliyar’s fort, i. 69; the 
‘CAnvachee’’, i. 723 surrender to Col. 
Wood, i. 80; Capt. Campbell at, i, 87; 
garrison, i, 88-89 ; settlement and Pinjazis, 
1. 104 2. 38; Ankal-amman festival, i. 
120; Brahman settlement, i, 137 2.1; 
centre of weaving, 1. 263 ; indigo factory, 
i, 278; bridge, i. 291 ; proposed railway, 
i. 801 ; Hospital, 1. 317 ; Schools, i. 324, 
328; Courts, ii. 91; Union, it. 108; 
Kemblis, mats and tanning, ii. 294; 

_ weaving, ii. 294. 

Attar-Ghat, i. 15, 

Attur-Nad Koravas, sub-caste of Kavalkara 
Koravas, i. 197; method of house-break- 
ing, ii, 95. 

Attar Taluk, desoribed, ii, 290-8; highest 
rainfall, i. 23 ; basic dykes, i. 28 ; famine 
proof, i. 91; best watered, i, 206 ; tobacco 
industry, pot-stone vessels, i. 278; 
eyclone of 1880, i. 309 ; mittay in, revert 
to Government, ii. 18. 

Augustus, coins of, i. 46, 

Aumont, Monsieur, i. 78, 

‘¢ Aura,’”” people of, i, 72; ii. 204 and 213, 

*¢ Aurachee’’, i. 72. 

Aurangzib, i. 71. 

Australian Auxiliary Society to London 
Mission, 1. 102. 

Avadana-palli, Ghouse Saib tank, i. 239. 
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Avalar, i. 18, 

Avani (Yamil Month, August-September), 
harvest of sar paddy, i. 212 2. 3, gingelly, 
i. 228; seed-time for second crop samba 
paddy, i. 212 2. 3; castor, i. 224; trans- 
plantation of ragi, i. 218. 

Anurai, see Delichos lublab, i. 207 and 222. 

bat shrub, see Oassie Aurioulata, i. 
lil. 

Avenues, i. 294, 298; revenue from, ii. 
102; remains of fine, near Anchetti, ii. 
110, 

Aviri, see indigo. 

Avul (pounded rice), i. 213. 

Avvaiyar, ‘lamil poetess, i. 19 #. 1, 46 and 
149°; legendary connection with Talai- 
vasal and Kalrayans, ii. 201, 303. 

Avvaiyar-Malai (Kalrayans), i. 19; ii. 308. 

Ayakat, area under irrigation, i, 235-7. 

Ayil-patti Ghat, i. 19, 21; ii, 232, 290, 
291. 

Avyilwar, term applied to lands assessed 
subsequent to the paimash, ii, 28. 

Ayilwar Tnams, ii, 64, 118. 

Ayiravela Ayirtr, battle, i. 60. 

Ayodhya (Oudh), Komatis and Negarattu 
Chettis traditional migration from, i. 
175-6. 

Ayodhya-patnam, ii, 234, 285. 

Ayudha-pujd, imitated by Pinjari Muhani- 
madans, i. 104, 

Ayya, caste litle of Satanis, i, 196. 

Ayyam-palaiyam, i. 146. 

Ayyanar, son of Siva by Mohini, i. 117, 
163. 


Ayyangar, Brahmans at Denkani-kota, ii. 
129. 


Ayyappa (Nolamba King), i. 53 2, 3, 

Ayyappa-déva (Nolamba), inscription at 
Virapakshipuram, ii. 202. 

Ayyur, i. 11. 


Badami, see Chalukyas, i. £7, £9, 

Baddira-halli, i. 289, 

Badé-talav, lrrigution Project, i. 240. 

Bagalir, desoribed, ii. 117; feudatory to 
Vijayanagar, i. 67; disaster to Col. 
Wood, i. 82; and ii. 120; duppattis, i. 
264; bridge, i. 299. 

Bagalar-pilaiyam, cession, i. 88 ; a military 
fief, i. 190; ii. 108; history, ii, 118-23, 
of. i. 80, ii, 134. 

Baghayat, ‘‘ garden lands’’, ii. 10, 24, 28 
and 31. 

Baiginad ‘‘ Seventy ’’, i. 55 w. 2, 

Buhudari pagodas, of Haidar, i. 291, 298, 

Bahmani, Sultans of Gulbarga, i. 64, 66. 

Buillic-ki-paltan (64th Pioneers) under 
Captain Turing at Pennagaram, i. 87 
n.d, 

Bailu (Maidan) Oddars, see Mannu Oddars, 
i, 188 #, 2. 

Bairagi, i. 194. 

Baira-nattam, i. 16; ii, 218. 

Baira-Nayakkam -patti, i. 18. 

Barai-sandiram, ii, 119. 
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Bairu-Kammas, i. 167, — 

Baji Rao, Peshwa, grant of inams, ii. 51. 
Bakir Sahib, raids Baramahal, i, 86; ii.176, 
Bakrid (Muhammadan festival), i. 104-6. 

: Balaghat (plateau portion of Salem Dis- 
trict), desoribed ; i. 2; of. ii. 106; added 
to Arcot, ii. 13; excluded from Perma- 
nent Settlement, retransferred to Salem ; 
settlement of, ii. 14. 

Balaghat, a Mughal Province, i. 70, 

re Rao, Peshwa, grants of indms, ii. 
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Balakonda-Raiya-durgam, described, ii. 
123 ; of. 107 and 111; height, i. 12. 

Balamadies (Shevaroys), i. 15. 

Baléguli, ii. 165. 

Balehonnir (Mysore), Mate of Lingayats, 
1. 193. 

Bualija, acoount of, i. 178-9; Dasayi Chetti, 
i. 127 ; caste control, i. 128; number of, 
i. 1745 enjoy wnbilikat inams, i. 190; 
settlements mark Vijayanagar rule, i. 
190; Lingayats call themselves, i. 192 ; 
Satanis act as Purthits to, i. 196, 

Baling, cows used for i. 345 statistics of, 
i,-237, 

Brii-pitam, altar of sacrifice, i. 118. 

Baile (‘Vel,) grain measure, 1, 286, 

Bedllah, land measure, i, 288, 

Ballala II (Ifoysala), i, 61. 

Ballala ITI, establishes pe at Tonnur, 
i, 6£.1; reunion of Hoysala Empire, 
i. 63; grants made by, recorded at 

) . Kundani, ii, 146-7. 

Ballala Raya, title, uccording to Buchanan, 
of Denkaui-kota Poligar, i. 125, 130. 

Ballala Rayan, Vamsam of Kurubis, i. 170. 

Balla-palli (Hosur Taluk), Matam of Linga- 
yats, i. 194 ; market, ii, 115, 130. 

Baltimorite, i. 29. 

Baimnhoo, growth and export, i. 20, 249, 
254, 282. 

Bumbusu arundinacea, i, 254. 

Banapuram (‘‘ arrow-town ’’), legend of, 
ii. 286, m. 2. 

Bunas, i. 49%. 3; defeated by Mahendra, 
the Nolamba King, i. 63; destroyed by 
Parantaky 1 (Chola), i. 54; conneotion 
with Raya-kota, ii. 181, 185; driven out 
of Baramahil, ii, 201, See also Jnserip- 
tions (Banas). 

Bunavase ‘‘ Twelve Thousand,’ i. 
and 4. 

Banbury, Mr. G. (Rettlement proposals), 
ii. 82, 34. 

Banda, i. 194. 

Bandelkhand Gneiss, i, 26. 

Bandi (cart), term applied to Koyavas, i, 
197; to Kallu Oddazs, i. 187; to Vak- 
kiligas, i. 168 2. 1. 

Bondi Dévuru, caste god of Vakhkiligas, i. 
168. : 

Bangalore, Roman coins i. 46; taken by 
Bijapur, i. 70; Shahji, i. 71; seized 
hy Qasim Khan aud sold to Mysore, i. 
72; stormed by Lord Cornwallis, i. 85, 

Bungaru-vadu (gold), Golla clan, i. 172. 

Bangles, tax on making potash for, ii. 66, 
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Bank, Urban, i. 247; Weavers’, in 'Tara- | 


mangalam, ii, 263, 

Banyan, see Ficus indiea. 

Béram, weight, i. 277, 283, 284. 

Baramahal, deseribed, i. 2, 3 2. 23 
Dorgams, i. 13; trap dykes, i. 28; 
ferns, i. #4; history of, i. 44; Banas, i. 
49; Nolambas, i. 63; Bijapur, i. 70; 
Shahji, i. 71; Kantirava Narasa Raja, 
i, 71; chikka Deva Raja, i. 72; under 
Marathas, i. 72; granted as a Jaghir by 
Yuifikar Khan te bdul Nabi-Khan, i. 
73 2. 3; conquest by Haidar, i. 74-5; 
ceded to Llaidar by Marvathas, i. 76 ; 
ocenpied by Euglish, i. 76 ; 'Tipu’s inva- 
sions, i. 84; Read’s three Divisious, ii. 
3; added to North Arcot, ii, 13; Per- 
manent Settlement, ii. 18; retransfer- 
red to Salem, ii. 14; Mitta Systen, ii. 
17 2,1; Krishnagiri Taluk, ii. 161. 

Barbecue, platform on which coffee is 
dried, i, 231, . 

Barbers, acoount of, i. 189-90 ; purdhi¢s of 
Nattans, i, 145-6; Paraiyans employ 
separate ouste of, i, 202; tax on, ii. 67+ 

Burgi, neolithic implements, i. 42; 
Lutheran Mission, i. 103; oustard 
apples, i, 282; bridge, i. 298 ; market, 
ij. 165. 

Bargar River, confluence with Pambar, i. 
#5 head-watery of, i. 125 takes rise in 
valleys east of Maharaja-gadai hill, i. 13; 
draing eastern Krighiagiri laluk, ii, 162, 

Barid Shahs, see Bidar, i. 66 n. 2, 

RBari-kodu (pyisoner’s base), i. 111. 

Barradas, xecount of Jugadéva Kaya by, ii. 
168, 

Barter, at weekly markets, i, 281-2. 

Biror, ferns, i. 34 ; fishery, i. 39; tanks, 
i, 237-8. 

Barar Project, invigation, i. 9, 287-8 ; ii. 
163-4, 

Basalat gong (Nizam’s brother), i. 75. 

Rusave (Bull), i, 117. 

Busava (Lingayat saint), i. 117. 

Basava (Bijjala’s Minister), i. 192. 

Rasavi (dancing girl), i. 186, 170, 204. 

Basiri-kulam Kurnbas, i. 170, 

Basket-making (bainboo), i. 276-7 ; ii. 111, 
140. 

Bastala-palli, see Ankusugiri-Kottur, ii. 
117, 

Bati-nedugu (Borikai-palaiyam), i. 174 1. 
4 


Ratre liam (village bard), ii. 64, 

Bayil Nad (Kolli-malais), described, i. 20, 
154. 

Beale, Captain Anthony, buried at Attur, 
ii, 206. 

Bears, i, 36. 

Beara’ Hill, Shevaroys, ii. 256. 

Beshrak (uninhabited), ii. 212. 

Béda (2 annus), i. 293. 

Bedas, see Vedars, i. 174, 

Bednir (see Ikkéri), Shimoga District 
Mysore, mintage at, i. 291, 

Belalla Kaya (See Ballala Raya). 

Bellara-palli, ti. 166, 


? 
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Belur (Attur), described, ii. 297; cock- 
fighting, i. 1115; eholera, i. 318; 
ywarket and mat-muaking, ii. 294, 

Belir (Pachai-malais), see Vélur, 20. 

Belar (Hassan District, Mysore), first 
capital of Hoysala Ballalas, 1. 58. 


| Belvola ** Three Hundred,” i. 55 x. 2. 


Benares (Kasi), Matum of Lingayats, i. 
193, 

Bengal, Sepoys and artillery, garrison 
Hosur, ii. 138. 

Rengal-gram, see Cicer urtetinum, i. 222. 

Bennattam, deserted village near Méla- 
giri Fort, ii. 129. 

Bennet, Mr., of London Mission, i. 100, 

Berul-Noduon. Vakkiligas, i. 167 2. 6, 

Béri-Chettis, account of, i. 176; ef. 
also i. 126, 172 2. 

Borikai, described, ii, 124; Pinjaris, i. 
104; (Mati Poligar), i. 190; Doimba- 
ras, i, 199; mulberry, i, 234 2. 1; 
felt namdas, i. 264. Sanitary associa- 
tion, ii. 104. 


Benikai-Paluiyam, eession, i. 88; chur- 


cowl burut in, i. 276; a border 
chieftaincy, ii, 108; hisiory of, ii. 
124-8, (See also Ankusagiri.) 


Bori-Naugurattus, i. 176 2. 4. 

Beryl, trade with Rome in, i. 45. 

Besehi, Father, i. 96; ii. 148. 

Bestas, references to, i. 172 #. 43 Ume- 
bilifai Inams, i. 190. 

Betel, cultivation, i. 216; Lakshmi, i. 
129 ; Senkaridvag, i. 282; Kela-man- 


galamty ii. 140 ; Kaveri-patuaim, ii. 171; 
Pennagaram Division, ii. 196. 

Botraya, mane of Vishnu, i. 114; 
popular us persoual name near Den- 
Rani-kota, ii. 130. 

Betrayasywaini, Vishnu temple at Den- 


kani-Rota, i. 1380. 
Betrotbal ceremonies, i. 132-3. 
Béttu-Mugalalam, i, 11; ii. 128. 
Bevan, Major H., i. 88 2, 2; ii. 177, 182, 
186-7, 251. 
Bavu nattam, ii. 165. 


Bhadra-Kali (another goddess), i. 117, 
119 ; temple at Mechéu, ii. 260. 

Bhang, ii. 79. 

Bhashinga (wedding chaplets), i. 188. 

Bhaskasacharyas, Brahman Gurus of 


Komatis, i. 175. 

Rhasmagura (Demon), legend of, i. 168, 

Bhattavarti Janis, ii. 64. 

Bhavani worshipped by Marathas, i. 191. 

Bhavani Rishi, patron deity of Sales, i. 
182, 

Bhavani River, 3. 6. 

Bhillarua (Yadava), i. 61. 

Bhitums, see Demons, 

Bhi Vaisyas, i. 177. 

Bidar, Bartd Shahbs of, i. 66 2. 25 Kasim 
Burid Shah of, i. 66 2. 9, 

Bidaru, wandering Oddars, i. 187. 

Bijapur, Adil Shahs of, i. 662. 2; Ali 
Adil Shah, i. 66 « 95 invasions of 
Mysore, i. 68 ; peace with Mughals, i. 70; 
intervention in Carnatic at Tirumala 
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Nayaka’s request, i. 70; conquest by 
Mughals, i. 72; Shahji, Governor of 
Kolar under, 1689, ii. 126; capture of 
Dharmapuri, ii, 204 ; loss of Pennagaram 
and ‘Tenkarai-kétiai to Kantirava 
Nurasa Raja, ii. 210 and 228. 

Bijjala (Kalacharya King) and the Linga- 
yuts, i. 117 and 192. 

Bijjala-Rayan-Vameam of Kurubas, i. 170. 

Bikkampalli, ii. 188-9, 

Bikkanahalli, “nudity charm,’ i. 121. 

Biligundln, i, 36; ii. 110 and 1g. 

Biliyunar, i. 168 7, 4. 

Billai, clan of Vetinvans, i. 162, 

Bindu karoh, harvest perquisite, ii. 49. 

Bira Dovar, Kuruba festival of, i. 171, 

Birar, Imad Shahs of, i. 66 2. 2, 

Birds, as food, i, 110. 

Bison, i. 36. 

Ritti-Deva, see Vishnu-vardhana, 

Biyanur-malai, i. 13, 

Blackgram, see Phaseolus radiatus, i, 207 
and 222, 7 

“ Black Priests,’? see Goanese Missiona- 
ries, i, 98. 

Blacksmith, ii. 66, 98 and 109, 

Blanfill (Shevaroys), i. 15. 

Bleuching-green, ut Sulem under Company, 
i, 262, 

Béda-malais, i. 7 ; height, i. 14”. 13 des- 
cribed, i, 20; settlement, ii. 44,46 and 232. 

Boggulu-konda, i. 18. 

tae or Bokkusa, Golla sub-caste, i. 
171 


Bole-Timmaraya-durgam, i. 12; ii. 162. and 
165 and x. 1. 

Bombay salt, i. 281; ii, 115 ; purchase of 
Remounts at, ii. 149. 

Bommanda-halli, inseription of, mentions 
Kundani, ii. 147. 

Bomuim-samudram, ii. 194. 

Bommidi, i, 282; ii. 218 and 219. 

Boudilis (Maratha Caste), i. 191 2. 2, 

Bonnand, Monseigneur, ii, 197. 

Bonthal-betta, i. 14. 

Border chieftuincies, surviving, ii. 108. 

Boyas, see Védars, i. 173; of. ii, 129 n, 1. 

Boyi, i. 174 », 1. 

Brahmddéyam inams, ii. 52, 1. 

Brahmans, dress of widows, i. 109; 
tirtam from arehakar,i. 112", 2; wor- 
ship Demons, i. 121 ; divisions, i. 122; 
Right and Left Hand factions, i. 125 2. 
1; as Purghits, i. 128; oaths, i. 129; 
account of, i, 186-8 ; Kammalars repudi- 
ate ; i. 186; Valluvans respected by, i. 
202 ; art of writing monopoly of, under 
Mysore rule, i. 821; of. i, 187; Sukhu- 
vdsi remissions, ii. 56; at Sankaridrug, 
ii 66 ». 1; in the Police, ii, 97; at 
Kela-mangalam Jibis, ii. 140; in Tali, 
41. 169 5 Viyapari, followers of Jagadéva 
Raya, ii. 167 ; at Papparapatti, ji. 209; 
in Nangavalli, ii. 261; at Sankaridrug, 
ii, 281; Ettappar, ii, 299. 

Brahmanic oults, i. 112, 

i em Matam of Kammalars, i, 


eee ee te ge 
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Branding of infants, i. 132. 

Brandreth, Major, tomb of, ii. 148. 

Brass wok, i. 276, 282, 283; ii, 234 and 
2658. 

Brattis, cakes of cowdung used as fuel, i. 
209, 

Brett, Mr., Collector, ii, 28 ; opposes settle- 
ment, ii, 33; Jaram Kami, ii. 66; 
Hosair Bungalow, ii. 126 ; Salem Town 
Hall, ii. 238 ; “‘ Fair Lawns,’”’ Yercand, 
ii. 264. 

Bride-Price, i. 133. 

Bridges, i. 294, 208-9, 309; ii. 274. 

Bridle-paths, i. 297. 

Brinjaris, see Lambadis. 

Britto, Father John de, i. 96. 

Buddi-Reddi-patti, i. 183; ii. 218 ; deseri- 
bed, ii, 219-20. 

Badi-kota Pass (Dandu Oni or Army Koad), 
i. 12, 62, 80, 294; ii. 108. 

Badimutlu, ii. 143. 

Budugarn, ii. 202. 

Buffalo, sacrifice of, to Bhudra-kali, i. 119; 
to Belli-amman ; i. 120; to Mariamman, 
i. 204; to Ambairamman at Aragalar, 
it, 296, 

Bukka L(Vijayanagaz), i. 64. 

Bukka II, i. 64; Inscriptions of, at Tirtam, 
ii, 160. 

Bullock-tax, ii. 66. 

Bull Vemples (Lingtyats), i. 117. 

Bum, Mr. J. G., ii. 89. 

Bustards, i, 38. 

Batter fruit, see Persea vulgaris, i, 234. 

Butuga I (Western Ganga King), i. 63-4. 

Batuga, U1, i. 65. 

Buyva, ‘‘ Ceremonial common meal” at 
weddings (Madiga), i. 204. 
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Cagnti, Catholic Mission Station (Hosir 
Taluk), i. 96-7. 

Cairns, i. 43. 

Cajanus indious (Dhall), i. 207, 221; ii. 
165, 

Calaimuttoor, see Mattar, i. 78 #. 1. 

Caleareous, tufa, i. 30; soils, i, 80 7. 3. 

Calcite, associated with igneous quartz, i. 
30 


Calico printers, tax on, ii. 67, 

Caligula, coins of, i. 46. 

Calotropis gigantea, i, 223, 7 

Campbell, Captain, Commandant at Attar, 
i. 87; ii, 297. 

Campbell Donald occupies Venkatagiri- 
kote, Mulbagal and Kolar, i. 80; enters 
Hostr, li. 188. 

Cane jaggery, i. 278. 

Capinagati, Catholic Mission Station, in 
Hosur Taluk, i. 96-7. 

Capuching, i. 96. 

Car Town, Old Péta, Denkani-kota, ii. 129; 
Hosur, 13. 133, 

Carica papaya, i. 234. 

Camatie Provinces under Mughals, i. 72. 

Carpenter, Charles, Commercial Resident, 
i. 262; ii, 243-4, 251. 
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Carpenters, tax on, ii, 67. 

Carpets, cotton, manufacture of, i. 266. 

Cassia auriculuta (dtdram), i. 204, 264 ; it, 
124. 

Cassia fistula (konnai), i. 254 5 ii. 124. 

Castes, Right and Left Hand, i. 126; 
administration, i. 127-8; pollution, i. 
127-8, 180 . 2; survey of, i. 136-204 ; 
eriminal, ii. 92-3. 

Caatilloa Rubber, i. 231-2. 

Castor, see Risinus Communis, 

Cat, i. 36. 

Cat fish, as food, i. 110%. 3. 

Catheart, Mr., (Bub-Collector), i, 804 #. 2. 

Catholic Missions, Diocesses-Pondicherry , 
Mysore and Kumbakonam, i. 417; 
among Malaimans, i. 149; education, i. 
$25 ; Matagonda-palli, ii. 147 ; Kovilar, 
ij. 197; Kalkavéri, ii. 286; Salem, ii. 
241; Bhevaroys, ii. 266; Setti-patti, i. 
268; Vellandi-valasai, ii. 2745, Attur, ii. 
296; Sendara-patti, ii, 803 ; Konéripatti, 
ii. 308-4. 

Cattle, breede of, i. 384 ; buying and selling, 
i. 129; trade in hands of Janappars; 1. 
178; penning for manure, i, 209 ; ragi 
straw as fodder, i. 218; black cholam as 
fodder, i. 220; breeding areas, i. 259-60, 
vale of calyes, i. 280; famines of 1833 
and 1868, i. 304-6 ; cyclone of 1872-4,1. 
809; theft of, ii. 92; Biligundlu, ii. 
128; trade in Hosur taluk, ii, 116; at 
Kela-mangalam, ii, 141; at Ttrtem, il. 
161 ; at Pocbampalli, ii, 165; at Sheva- 
pet and Attayampatti, ii, 234; in Chinna 
Tirupati (Enadi), ii. 258; at Meoberi, ii. 
260. 

Causeways in country round Anchetti 
Pass, it. 109. 

Cauvery Peak, (Shevaroys), i, 15, ii, 256, 

Caves, near Gummalapuram, ii, 131. 

Oawney, see Kani, i. 288. 

Ceara Rubber, i. 231. 

Cemetery, at Mattigiri, ii. 148 ; Krishna- 
giri, ii. 172; Raya-kote, ii, 183; Salem, 
ii. 250; Yercaud, ii. 256; Sankaridrug, 
ii. 277, See also Tombs. 

Ceylon, subdued by Rajaraja I, i. 66; 
method of coffee cultivation, i. 228. 

Ohakrapara (Tel.), see Weeder (hand). 

Chaleedony, i. 29. 

Chalk Hills, Geology of, i. 26 2.3, 28; 
Chromite, i. 33. 

Chalukyas, i. 47; Eastern, i. 47 2.1, 62; 
Badami, i, 60; Kalyani, i. 66, 61; coins 
of, i. 290. 

Chalybite, i. 32. 

Chama Raja of Mysore, i. 68-9. 

era: C. ¥., tomb of, at Yereand, ii. 
266, 

Chamundaraya, Jain Minister of Marasimba 
(Talakad Ganga), i. 68 2. 12. 

Chamundi, mother goddess, i, 117-20. 

er pales patron deity of Devangas, i. 

Chandiyanna, Jain, builds Basti at Dhar- 
mapuri, ii. 202. 

Chaudragiri, i. 67, 70; ii, 168. 
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Chandrambudi tank (Hosur), ii. 113, 187. 

Chandra-Sankar, see ‘‘ Chender-Senker,”’ 
i. 71, ii. 138. 

Chank Shell, gives name to clan of Karu- 
bas, i. 170. See Zurbinella pyrum. 

Charcoal, i. 273, 276,282; ii. 114, 124. 

Charka (hand-gin), described, i. 264. 

Charnockite Series, i-5, 27-8, 204. 

Chatla Buvvamu villu (Sub-Caste of Madi- 
gas), i. 204, 

Chattak (Hindustani), one-sixteenth, i. 283. 

Chattram, rest-house for travellers, e.g., 
Tirta-malai, ii, 229; Talai-vasal, ii. 
3038, 

Chatuiakshari, section of Satanis, i. 196. 

Chauk (Muharram rendezvous), i, 106. 

Chaukis, toll-houses, ii. 68. 

Chaulum (tonsure ceremony), i. 131. 

Chellappanbetta, i. 10. 

Chendaraya, name of Vishnu, i. 114, see 
Chendraya-durgam. 

“ Chender-Senker ”? (Chandra-Sankar), i. 
71, ii. 138. 

Ghendraya-durgam, i. 86, 87, #. 2; ii. 170. 

Chengum, ingcriptions at, i. 60; battle 
eae Col. Smith and Haidar Ali, i. 

Chengem Pass, i. 9, 18; ii, 226; trade 
through, stopped by rubbers, ii. 81. 

Chennagiri, o Tuluk Kasba under Read, ii. 
236. 

Chennama Naik (Nayaka), Poligar of 
Salem and 'Tenkaral-kottai, i. 69 ; 11, 260, 
302, 

Chennesin-samudram, ii, 542. 1. 

Chennapatia, Jaghir of Jagadeva Raya, i. 
68 ; i. 169, 170, 

Shenae Nayaka, Poligar of Salem, ii, 
227-8, 

Chenne-gandiram, ii, 119. 

Cheras, ]. 46, 150; ii, 201. 

Cherry, ripe coffee fruit, i, 231 4.1. 

Chetti, caste officers, i. 127, 174-5; courte, 
ii. 83; trading custes, i. 174. 

Chevulu-kuttédi (ear-boring 
i. 31. 

Chikka-betta, i. 10, 

Chikka Dova Raja, (Mysore), i. 71-2 ; mas- 
ter of Balem District ; reconquers Bara- 
mahal, i. 72; constructs Dodda Boelar 
anaikat, ii, 142; takes Dharmapuri, 
Manukonda-palli, ii. 204, 213; captures 
Omalur, ii. 263 ; annexures Sankaridrug, 
ii. 281; owns Atti, ii. 297. 

Chikkamma (mother goddess), at Bikkana- 
halli, i. 121. 

or a peta church destroyed by Tipu, 
1. . 

Chikka Virabhadra Nayaka, ii. 147. 

Chila Naik (Nayaka), Poligar, ii. 13; 
depredations of, ii. 81; robber of Uttan- 
karai Taluk, ii, 215; traditional connex- 
ion of, with ‘Cenkarai-kottai, ii. 227-8 ; 
inscription and account of, ii. 230-1; 
associated with Salem Chieftainoy, ii. 
250; traditional connexion with Kalra- 
yans, ii. 300. 

Chillies, i. 225; ii. 196. 


ceremonies), 
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Ohinna Duddu (coin, 3 pies), i. 293. 

Chinna-Gumpu Reddis, 1. 166. 

Chinna-Gurokkalpatti, ii. 266. 

Chinna-Kalrayans, 1. 18. 

Chinna-Kamakshi-patti, il. 218. 

Chinna Nattdn (caste officer), i. 140. 

Chinna Panam (2 unnas), i. 293. 

Chinna Sadana-palli, ii. 116. 

Chinna-Salem, i. 301. 

Chinna-Soragai, ii, 268, 266. 

Chinna-Tirupati (Enadi), ii. 258. 

Chinnama-gamudram, see Chennama- 
samudram. 

Chinnannan, legend of Malaiyalis, i. 162-3. 

Chinnar, see Sanat-kumara-nadi ; alterna- 

tive name of Swarna-mukhi 
Hosiar, ii. 187. 

Chinnar bridge, ii. 114. 

Chintal soale, i, 284. 

Chintalpadi, ii. 218. 

Chirimoys, see Anuna oherimelia, 1. 234. 

Chisholm, RS., ii. 239. 

Chitaldrug — (Mysore 

. Mutam of Lingayats, i. 194. 
Chitramaya (leader of Dramila Princes), ie 


State),  Muragi 


. 4D 

Chitteri Hills, deseribed, i. 17 ; Geology, 1. 
6; Malaivali Guru, i. 16. 1, 665 bears, 
j.. 36; settlement, ii. 43-6; wheat, ii, 
66. 

Chittilingi, i. 18. 

Chittrai (Tamil month, April-Muy), seed- 
time for Adr or kuruvai paddy, 1. 122 n. 
8; dry paddy, i, 213; plantaing, 1. 216 ; 
porun-kumbu, i. 2195 gingelly, i, 228; 
harvest of chalam, i. 220; mango, 1. 
235. 

Chittrai-chavadi (Salem), ii. 240. 

Chitvel (Cuddapah), seat of Dombara ert, 
i, 199. 

Chlorite Schist, i. 31. 

Chokka-batta peak, i. 11. 

Chokka Gaudu, Masti Poligar, acquires 
Ankusagiri, ii. 116. 

Chokka Gandn IJ of Masti, ii. 125. 

Chokkan Ganda IV of Ankusagiri, taken 
prisoner by Haidar, ii. 127. 

Chokka Gaudu, Immudi, loses part of his 
possessions, ii. 158. 

Chokke Gaudu, Kempa, reputed grantee of 
Silagiri Palaiyam, ii. 158, 

Chokke Gaudu VI, Ramanatha, of Suala- 
giri, ii. 159. 

Chokka Gaudu, Rana, of Sulagiri, ii. 168- 


9. 

Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, i. 71. 

Chokkanathisvara, name of Siva, i, 113. 

Chokkanayan, name found in inscriptions 
and traditionally connected with Poligars 
of Masti, ii. 125 ”. 2. 

Cholam, see Sorghum vulgare, i, 220-1. 

Cholas, territory of, i. 44-5; title of, i. 48; 
expansion checked by Rashtraktitas, i. 
50; second expansion of, i. 53: supre- 
macy, i, 56-8 ; decline, i. 58 ; connexion 
with Raya-kota, ii. 18%; with Tagadar, 
ii, 203; inseriptions at Adaman-kottai, 
ii, 196; at Mallapuram, ii, 209; in Kam- 


River, ” 
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baya-nallar, ii. 226; at ‘Lirta-mulai, i. 
230; in Balem temple, ii. 247. 

Chola, Kanimalars, sub-caste, i. 186 #, 2. 

Chola-Kerala-Mandalam (gee Konga coun- 
try), i, 57. 

Chola-Mandalam, extent of, i, 57. 

Chola-Pandyas, origin of, i. 59. 

Cholera, i. 803, 313-14 ; 1i. 98 and 287. 

Christians, account of, i, 98-103; literacy, 
i. 341; at Biligundlo, ii. 128; at Muata- 
gonda-palli, ii. 148, 

Chromite, i, 88. 

Chucklers, account of, i, 203, of. alsa 
i. 125, 189, 201-208 ; ii. 109, 209. 

Chadanathésvara, name of Siva, i, 113; 
family god of Bagalar Voligass, ii. 118, 
temple in Hosur, 11. 183-4, 1388. 

Chadappa Poligar of Bagelor, ii, 121. 

Chadavadi, old Péta of Hosa, ii. 181. 

Chuppe (stamp duty levied on weavers), i. 
260. 


Cicer urietinnum, i. 222. 

Clandius, coins ot, i. 46. 

Clans (Law of Mxogamy), i. 128; of 
Malaiyalis, i, 163; Kurubas, i. 170; 
Koniatis, i. 175 2. 23 Uppiliyans, i. 184 ; 
Médaras, i. 186. 

Clark, A, tomb of, in Salem, ii. 261. 

Climate and health, i. 311. 

Clive, Lord, redistribution of troops by, in 
1799, i. 88; ii. 176, 186. 

Clock, see Kinni, i. 289. 

Clogstoun, Mr, H. F., Deputy Director of 
Settlement, ii. 32, 35. 

Cloth, trade in, |. 280; ii. 115, 234, 269. 

Cloth-printing, i, 270. 

Cockburn, David, Collector, ii. 18, 16, 60, 
61, 58. 

Cockburn, M. L., Collector, i. 100 and 322 ; 
of: i. 227 3 ii. 14, 21, 28, 60, 61,126, 182, 
263, 301. 

Cock-fighting, 1. 111. 

Coconut, cultivation, i, 214; oil, i. 271; 
special assessment, ji, 16; Mr. Onr’s 
treatment, ii. 24; tapped for toddy, ii. 
76; at Maranda-halli, ii. 195; at Ten- 
karai-kdttai, ii. 218; at Pedda-Nayak- 
kan-palaiyam, ii, 302. 

Coffee, cultivation of, i. 227-31 ; export of, 
i. 482; bloom supposed association with 
mularia, i. 312; ‘Lands’ on Shevaroys, 
ii. 47; at Betta-mugalalam, ii. 128. 


Coimbatore, elephants from, i. 36, 
Somésvara (Hoysala), i. 61; Chama 
Raju, i, 69; conquests of Kantirava 


Narasa Raja, i. 71. 

Coins, varieties of, i, 290-3. 

Coir work, ii, 98. 

Coleroys, see Kalrayan Hills. 

Collector, in charge of postal s1ange- 
menis, i. 801; head-quarters of, ii. 69, 
liat of, ii. 70-1 ; powers under early Regu- 
lations, ii. 86-7. 

College, Salem, i. 324. 

Comercial Residents, i, 260, 262, 291. 

Communications, means of, i. 294-302 ; 
expenditure on, ii. 103; in Hosar Taluk, 
ji. 114; in Krishnagizi, ii, 164; in 
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Dharmapuri, ii. 194; in Uttankarai, ii. 
218; in Salem, ii. 284; in Omatlur, ii. 
268; in ‘Tiruchengoda, ii. 272; in Attur, 
ii, 203. 

Coneh (chank), i. 170. 

Condiments, i, 111. 

Conjeeveram, Pallava 
Maulaiyali tradition, i. 162; occupation 
by Muhammad Shah Ti, i. 65; 
monsoon quarters of Col, Sinith’s army, 
i. 78; headquarters of Kaiklors, i. 180. 

Conservancy (of Forests), i. 249-50. 

Consummation of marriage, i. 136. 

Convents (Catholic), i, 100. 

Conviets, udolesceut to Vanjore Jail, ti. 
98; femule, committed to 
Central Jail, ii. 97. 

Co-operative Credit System, i. 247. 

Copper, imported from Madras, i. 283. 

Coppice with ‘Standards’ (Forestry), i. 
252, 

Coracles, i. 299. 

Coriunder, i, 226. 

Corner, Lieut., in 1791, 
Durgam, ii. 116 #, 2. 

Comwallis, Lord, campaign of 1701 ,7..86.; 
takes Hosar, Anchetti-Durgam, Nigiri, 
Ratnagiri, Raya-kota and Hudé-durgam 
i. 86; administration of  ‘ Ceded 
Districts,” ii. 2. 

Corundum, i. 33. : 

Cosby, Captain, seizes Anekal and Denkant- 
kota, i. 803 fruitless attack on Bagalor 
and capture of Hosar, ii. 120; surrender 
ot Denkani-kota to, 1768, ii. 130. 

Cotton, cleaning by Pinjariy, i. 104; 
cultivation of, i, 226-7; weaving, spin- 
ning and the wanufacture of yarn; 
formerly done by ryots, i, 227; thread; 
exemption of duties on, by Read, i. 261; 
carpets, manufacture of, i. 265 ; weaving, 
i. 264-6; printing with wax, method ot, 
i, 270-1; raw trade in, i. 282; of. ii. 
140, 273. 

Coupes (Forestry), i. 252-3. 

Court, Provinoial, ii, 84-5 ; of Cirenit, ii. 
85; Civil Reforms of, ii. 87, Criminal, 
Reforms of 1843, ii. 87 ; existing Civil, ii, 
88-0; HRevenne, ii. 89; Village, ii. 
89-90; Criminal, ii. 90, 91. 

Cowle, see Kaul. 

(ows, used for ploughing und buling ; of 
Viruchengoédu breed excellent iwilkers, i. 
34. 

Cox, Miss, i. 102, 

Crabs, as food, i. 111. 

Cree, Lieut, Alexander, killed at Raya-kote, 
ii. 186 #. 2. 

Crime, Lambadis, i. 200; Forest Offences, 
i. 268; Famine of 1877-8, i. 307; wider 
Read, ii. 81; Grave, ii. 925 castes ad- 
dicted to, ii, 92. 

Crisp, Rey. Henry, (London Mission), 1. 
100, 322 und ii. 240. 

Cromelehs, i, 42 2. 2 and 43. 

Crops, i. 205 ; protection of, i. 210. 

Crose Cousin Marriage (Ménarikam), i. 
133-4. 


capital, i. 475 


at Anchetti- 


Vellore : 
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Crotaluria juneea (senal = hemp), cultiva- 
tion of, i. 238. 
Crouch, Miss, i. 102. 
Cuddapah, Nawabs of, i. 73-4. 
Cuddapah-System, of Archawn Rocks, i. 
26, 28. 
Cultivators (Tumil), i. 130, 148, 
(Velugu), i. 164-5. 
(Kanarese), i, 167. 
Cuppage, John, i. 88; Anchetti-Durgam, 
ii, 116; Nilegizi-Durgam, ii. 164. 
Curnamn, see Karna. 
Curnrenoy, i. 290-3. 
Custard Apple, see Aone sguamusa, i, 234 ; 
Burgur, i, 282. 
Customs, Inland, see Sayar, ii. 67-9. 
Cutcherry, see Kacheré. 
Cyclone, i. 309. 
Cyperus rotundus, grash mats, 1, 277. 
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Dabbagult, ii, 114. 

Dacoities, 11. 92. 

Dacunha, Father, i. 96. 

Dadige-patti in Swlem, ii, 106, 241. 

Dadiyam, weight, i, 283. 

Dakbuiis, i, 103. 

Dakkulus, mendicant sub-caste of Madigus, 
i, 204: 

Dalavayalu, elan of Dombaras, i. 199. 

Vamal-cherayu, defeat of Nawnb Dost Afi 
Khan at, 1. 49 x. 3. 

Dembidé, (pie) coin, i. 293. 

Dundukatiu, harveat perquisite, ii. 49. 

Dundi Oni or Avy Road, see Badi-hota 
Pass, 

Danish Mission, i. 108; ji. 256, 

Dantivarmain, Ganga-Pallava King, i. 18 
m,ivand 8, 

Darapuram, Tank, ii. 257. 

Duanbandham Inamas, ii. 66. 

Dasampatti, i. 282, 283; 11. 
Kallavi, ii, 221. 

Dasari, i, 194. 

Dasari, Vakkiligas, i. 169, 

Dasn-Vilakku, i. 266. 

Dashwood, Robert, Commerciu] Resident, 
i 260. 

Dates, tapped for toddy, ii. 76. 

Date mats, ii, 114. 

Daud Khan, Governor of Carnatic Provin- 
ces, i. 73, 

Daulatabad (Krishnagiri), ii. 166, 172. 

Davis, Col. John, at Raywkotu, ii, 182; 
Davis-ki-pultan (75th Carnatio Infantry) 
under Capt, A. Read at Krishnagiri, i. 
87 4.1, 

Davis, Mr. W. D., interest in temple at. 
Salem and ‘liruchengéda, ii. 247-48 and 
288, 

Duyadiz, relations by male deseent, i. 123, 

Payem (« kind of backgammon), i, 111. 

De Britto, Father, ii. 197, 231. 

Deer (spotted, burking and mouse), i. 36. 

Demous, worship of, 1. 121-2, 

Denrocalamus stricius, i. 254. 


218; see 
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Denkani-kotuw, desoribed, ji. 129-30 ; cattle 
breeding, i. 34 and 259; country ponies, 
i, 34; elephants, i. 36; tigers, 1. 36; 
bison, i. 36 ; capital of Poligar feudatory 
to Vijayanagar, i. 67 and 69; tuken 
from Itibal Rao by Kantirava Nurasa 
Raja, i. 71; seized by Cap. Cosby, 1. 80; 
Balaghat taluk added to Salem district, 
1799, of. ii. 14 2. 2,1. 88; Botrayuswami 
temple, i. 114; headquaiters of Gadi, 
Gangadikara Vakkiligas, i. 68; high 
grade sandal, i, 264; Tipu’s road, i. 294; 
dispensary, i. 317; school, i. 326 2. 2; 
Sub-Registrar, ii. 90; Deputy Tahsildar, 
ii. 91; Union (1891), ii. 104, 

De’ Nobili, Robert, i, 94-6 5 ii. 249. 

Depopulation, of mountainous tracts abat- 
ting on avéri, ii. 109, 192; near 
Anchetti, ij. 109; near Maharaja-gadai, 
ii, 179; in Dharmapuri taluk, it. 190-1 ; 
at Hogona-kal, ii. 206. 

Deputy Tebsildars, ii. 59, 60. 

Pega (motussil), term defined, i. 178 2. 1. 

Desada (country) Oddare—see Manne 
Oddurs, i. 188 2. 2. 

Desayi Chetti, caste officer, i, 147,176, 
188. 

Desayi Gaudn, caste oiticer, 1, 217 2.3, 

Deserted village, see Wepopulation. 

Desésvaraswami (name of Siva), i. 1138; 
temple at Hogéna-kul, ii. 206. 

Desinathosvar (name of Siva), i. 113. 

Dévada-tireg, ii. 30. 

Dévadayum Inams, ii. 56. 

ere iatlaaly temple, in Gammalupnram, 
ij. 1e1. 

Dévagiri Yadavas, i. 61, 

Dovakulam Kuruhas, i. 170. 

Devalan, legendary ancestor of Devangas, 
i. 181. 

Devanda Kavundan, Malaiyali chief, ii. 43. 

Devangas, Chamundi, patron goddess of, i. 
120; number of, i, 179; account of, i. 
181-2; oversea trade, i. 265; at Sheva- 
pet, i. 266; in Hostr, ii. 114; offerings 
to Saint Nara Dasappy, ii. 118; (Telo- 
gu) in Salem, ii. 24); (Kanarese), in 
Gugai (Salem City), ii. 241; in Omalar, 
ii, 2685 in Jalakantapuram, ii. 269; at 
Vellar, ii, 270; cotton dyeing in ‘Virv- 
chengodu, ii. 272; trade, ii. 273. 

Deévara-betty, i. 6, 9. 

Dova Raya 1 (Vijayanagar), i. 64 2. 5, 

Déva Raya If (Vijayanugar), i. 64-5, 

Déva-samudram, ii. 146. 

Devar-Kundani, see Kundani, ii. 126; 
143. 

Dhabbai (basket) Koravas, i. 196. 

Dhall, see Cajunus indicus, 

Dharapuram, westerm boundary of Gatti 
Mudaliyar’s dominions, i, 69; wrested 
from Mudura Nayakas by Dodda Deva 
Raja, i. 71. 

Dharmadayum Inams, it. 65. 

Dharma kareh, harvest perquisite, ii. 49. 

Dharmakartas (temple trustees), ii. 134. 

Dharmapuri, described, ii. 197-205 ; 
Nolamba capital, i, 63; taken from 
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Bijapur by Kantirava Nerasa Raja, i. 
71; by Chikka Déva Raja from the 
“ people of Aura,” i, 72; stormed by 
Col. Wood, i. 80; recaptured by Haidar, 
i. 83; Madura Mission, i. 96; London 
Mission, i, 102; Vaniyars, i. 83; arul, 
i. 213; weaving, i. 268; gingelly oil, i. 
282; exports, i. 282-3; eye disease, i. 
811; hospital, i. 317; schools, i, 323-4 
and 328; headquarters of Munro, ii. 3; 
rebellion near, ii, 15 ; courts, ij. 89 and 
91; Uniou (1886), ii. 103; weaving, ii. 
194-5. 

Dharmapuri taluk, described, ii. 189-94; 
western portion of Baramahal, i. 32. 2; 
black cotton soil, i. 80; bison, i. 36; 
gingelly oil, i. 271 und 282; exports, i. 
282-3 ; avemues, i. 298 ; Railway, i. 300; 
includes tract ceded in 1799, jj. 107; 
toll-gates, ii, 194, 

Dharmupuri River, i. 9. 

Dharwa-rajn, temple of Pandaya cult 
i, 116. 

Vharmaraja Okkalu, i, 148». 6. 

Dharma Sivachar, Guru of Nerinjipet, i. 
141;,0! Chetti castes, i, 177; of Vani- 
yars; i, 183. 

Dharwar System, of Archwan rocks, i. 26. 

Dhobies, i.'190, 202. 

Dhruva (Rashtrakote King), i, 61. 

Dhapam, offered at Malaiyali temple, i. 
163. 

Dhwaja-stambham, (flag post), i, 113. 

Dialects, i. 92-3. 

Did-unna, wddition to taram assessment, ii. 
16, 30. 

Dignum, Mr. A, A., i. 326; ii. 304. 

Dignum, Mrs., ii. 240. 

Diltparasa, (last of Nolamba Kings), i. 63, 
a. 35 il. 202. 

Dindigul, i. 69, 83. 

Dinnor, ii. 132. 

Diseases, i, 311-6. 

Dispensaries, see Medical Institutions. 

Distillation, illicit, ij. 77-8. 

Distillery, Central, system, ii. 73 and 74. 

Jiistriet, meaning of the term as formerly 
used, ii. 4 and 68 7. 1, 

District Bourd, ii. 101-4. 

District Munsifs, see Munsifs (district). 

Dittam, explained, 11. 23 1. 1. 

Divisions, administrative, rewrrangement 
of, by (1) Captain Read (2) Mr. Pelly’s 
acheme (3) Sir W. Meyer’s scheme, ii. 
57, 69, 60. 

Divorce, i. 136, 158, 160. 

Dodda-Bélar anaikat, ii. 142. 

Dodda Deva Raja (Mysore ruler), i. 71. 

Dodda-halla River, i. 10. 

Dodda Krishna Kaja, grant to Kanarese 
Biahmana in Sankaridrug, ii. 281-3, 
Ettappur Sdsunam, li, 298. 

Doddamme, mother goddess worshipped at 
Bikkana-halli, i, 121; see also Periya- 
thayi. 

Deddi, (Telugu 
names, i. 108. 

Doddi (but), Golla sub-caste, i. 172, 


cattle-pen), in place 
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Dog, Red, i. 37. 

Dokadu-para, hand-weeder, i. 209. 

Dolichos liflorts, i. 221, 

Doliohos tablad, i. 222. 

Domars, see Dombaras. 

Dombal, Mata of Lingayats, i. 194 2.1, 

Dombaras, i. 198-200; it. 54. 

Dome, example of so-called evolution of, 
ii, 156, 299. 

Dommaras, see Dombaras. 

Dongs Dasatris (criminal tribe), ii. 92. 

Domna-kutta-halli, i. 14, 204; ii. 194. 

Dorei, caste officer, i. 127, 155. 

Dorasnanudra, see Halebid, i. 45. 

Dost Ali Khan, i. 49 2. 2. 

Doveton, Sir John, ii, 182-3. 

‘“‘Tyowle ’? (properly — Dunl) 
supply of arrack, i. 73. 

Dramila Princes, i. 47. 

Draupadi (joint wife of the five Pandavas), 
eult of, 1. 116, 204. 

Dravidian culture, i, 112, 120. 

Dress, i. 109; Malaiyali, i. 166-7 and 161 ; 
Kuroba, i. 171; Satani, i. 195; Kora 
ehi, i. 197. 

Jdrill-plough, i. 208, 

Dubois, Abbé, on Right and Jieft Hand 
Castes, i, 126; at Raya-kota, ii, 182. 

Duck, i. 37. 

Duddu (= 4 Ung i, 291, 293. 

Dadé-kulas, see Pinjaris. 

Duff's Ui}! (Shevaroys) , i. 10; ii. 256. 

Duggdni (= 2 pies), 1. 293. 

Duplicate pattas, i, 242 2. 1. 

Duppatti (coarse cotton sheet), 1. 109, 2645 
ii. 140, 

Dargu (mother goddess), i. 118. 

Durries (cotton carpeta), i. 265. 

Darvasa Kishi, ii. 185. 

Duryodhana, i. 116. 

Dvija (twice-born), i. 131, 

Dwarfs, legends of prehistoric, i. 44. 

Dyeing, of cotton, 1. 265; ii, 272; of silk, 
i. 2675 proceas of, i. 269; of kérat grass, 
i. 277. 

Dykes (Basic) geology, i. 28. 

Dykes-Pota, hamlet of 
li. 199, 

Dysentery, i. 311, 


system of 


Dharmapuri, 
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Earth-eating, at tomb in Vellandi-valasai, 
i. 274, ; 

Fast Indian Lron Company, i. 273. 

Faster Festival, at Mutagonda-palli, ii. 148 ; 
at Kovilay, ii. 197; at Vellandi-valasai, 
ii. 274. 

Eastern Ghats, i. 44. 

Ebhalla, i. 10. 

Edunga-salai, ii. 273. . 

Ed appadi, described, ii. 273-4; rmuica, i. 33; 
Catholic settlement, i. 97, 100 ; fire-walk- 
ing, i. 115; Sembadavans, i. 172; 
tobucco stalks, i. 226; weaving, i. 263; 
castor-oil, i. 271-2 ; brass casting, i. 276 ; 
palmyra and cane jaggery, and saltpetre, 
i. 278; Guinea worm and yaws, i. 312; 
union, ii. 103; toll-gate, ii. 272. 
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Edappuli Nad, i. 164, 163. 

Fdveation, i. 220-8. 

Kighteen Panams, Right Hund Faction, 
i, 126. 

Ejumdn, caste officer, i, 127. 

Ekakeharis, section of Satanis, i. 195. 

Ekambara Mudaliyar, legend of, at Arage- 
lar, ii, 205, 

Ekkam, clan of Medaras, i. 186. 

Ekoramacharya, founder of 
matam, i. 193. 

Elattagiri, Missions at, i. 100, 102. 

Blavarpatti, ii. 266. 

Elephants, i. 36. 

Eleusine cornveana (Rdgi), i. 217-9; of. i. 
110, 205, 280, 283; ii. 140, 195. 

Elini, of Chéra dynasty, i. 60; ii, 202, 

Bliot, E. K. (Dt. Judge), tomb of, ii. 261. 

Elizabeth pet, i. 102. 

Ellaniman Qnother goddess), i. 117, 119; 
patron deity of Oddars, i. 188; Domba- 
148, i. 200, Chucklers, i. 204, 

Ehaya-Nachi, mother goddess, i. 164. 

Blu, see Sesamum indioum, i. 222, 

Flu-kerai-Nachi (mother goddess 
sbipped by Malaiyalis), i. 164, 

Bilu-karai-Nad, i. 58. 

Har-Nad, i. 58; of Nattans, i, 144; Kai- 

_kolars, i, 180; Pallans, i. 189, 

Klar river, i. 7. 

Eluttukkdru Balijas, i. 179. 

Ennanladu Nagarattus, i. 176, 2. 4. 

Enadi, steatite at, ii, 268, 

Endogamy, i. 123. 

Enfranchisement of Inams, ii. 68-4. 

Bra-Mattur, see lrumattar, ii, 221, 

Hranapuram, formerly Hiranyapuranm, 
ii, 278, 282 . 1. 

Erappalli, i. 168 2. 4. 

Hraya-mangalam, i. 69 2. 2; ii, 272. 

Ereyappa, prince of Western Gungas, i. 54. 

Eri-malai, i. 12. 

Eriobotryu japonica on Shevaroys, i. v84. 

Exode, attack on, by Dodda Deve Raja of 
ne ae i, 71; captured by Waidar, 
i. 83. 

Errama-sumudram, ii, 64 2.1, 302. 

Erra-Mattar, see Irumattar, il. 221. 

fevepee Ti, Bagalur Poligar, ii. 119, 137, 

8, 

Erudu-ketti (bull-baiter) Inam, ii, 64, 

Erukku, see Colotropis gigantea. 

Er-ulavu, denotes extent of land, i. 288. 

Erumai, possibly Mysore, referred to in 
Vatteluttu inseriptions at Oddapatti, 
ii. 219. 

Eruppalli, ii. 196. 

Ethu-malai, i. 14”. 2. 

Ettappur, described, ii, 298-9; Brahmans 
at, i, 137 #. 1; indigo factory, i. 278; 
Sasanam, i, 290 2. 2 ; mat-making, ii. 294; 
trishvékum villuge, ii. 64 #. 15 union, 
2. 108. 

Ettina Koravas, altemate name of Uppu 
Koravas, i. 196. 

Eugenia jambclona, i. 11 4. 1, 197, 234, 

Euphorbia tirucealli, i. 107. 

Evil Eye, i. 147, 210. 


Lingayat 
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Excise, see Abkari. 
Exogamy, i. 143 2, 2. 
Hyy1l-Nad, i. 68. 
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Factions (Right and Left Hund), i. 126-6, 

Fairs, see Markets. 

False complainis, ii. 91-2; coining, ii, 92. 

Famine, of 1833, i. 303; of 1866, 1. 304; 
of 1877-8, i. 305; of 1891-2, i. 308; 
effect on population, i. 90-1; Feeder 
Railways, i. 300; effect on excise re- 
venue, ii. 74-5; Hosiy Taluk, ii. 110; 
unknown in Attar Taluk, ij. 292. 

Fanam (coin), i. 290. 

Fann, Hostr Remount, ii. 153-4, 

Pasli Year, ii, 67 2. 1. 

Fethia (Muhaninadan religious offerings), 

_ 4.107. 

Fauna, i. 34. 

Fazl-ulla-khan, i. 82, 

Belidae, i. 35. 

Female eduration, i. 3827-8, 

Ferns, i. 88, i). 139, 

Ferries, i. 299; in Hoar, ii, 1145-Krigh- 
nagini, ii, 164; Dharmapuri, ii. 194; 
Uttankarai, ii. 218; Omalnr, ii. 258, 
Viruchengédu, ii. 272; Revenue from, 
ii, 102-3; ef. ii. 67, 

Ferruginoua, clay, i. 30, 32; sunds, i. 32. 

Festivals, of Christians, see Easter ; of 
Mouhaumadans, i, 106; of the Fiye 
Pandavas, i. 115; of Manmatha © (the 
Indian Cupid), i. 116; of Marianmen, 
i, 118-9 and 128; of Ankal-amman, 
i. 119, 120; of Doddamma and Chikknn- 
ma, i, 121; of Madurai-Viran, i. 121 2. 
4; of Malaiyalis, i. 164; of Kurava- 
Bira-Dévar, i. 171; of Ambairamman 
and Padaikalam, ji. 296. 

Fibres, i. 277; ii, 272. * 

Fious indiou, for food plates, i, 283. 

Field, Captain George, Coramandant at 
Sulem, il. 242. 

Fire, Protection, Forestry, i. 263. 

Fire-tux, ii. 66. 

Fire-walking (at Muharram), i, 107; 
Pandaya cult, i, 116-6; Pattal-amman, 
i. 120. 

Fischer, George Frederick, account of 
li. 244-5 ; coffee and ootton, i. 227 and 
ii. 47; tea, i, 231; indigo, i. 277-8; 
sultpetre, ii. 70; see uleo i. 325; ii. 243, 
244-5. 

Fischer, Mr. James, i. 277 ; ii. 289, 242. 

Fischer’s Hill (Shevazoys), i. 15 2. 1. 

Fish, species of, i. 39 ; ay food, i. 110. 

Fishery, of tanks furmed annually, ii. 
67. 

Fishery rent, Local Fund receipts from, 
ii, 102-8, 

Fishing castes, list of i. 174. 

Fission, i, 123 4.1. 

Fitzgerald, Captain R. V., attacked hy 
Aes i, 79; storms Krishnagiri, ii. 
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Fitzgerald, Major Thomas, defeuds attack 
by Haidar, i. 79; occupies Venkatagiri- 
kota and marches to Azaléri for relief of 
Co]. Wood, i. 82; unsnecessful pursuit 
of Haidar into Carnatio, i. 83. 

Floods, i. 309. 

Flora, i. 33-4. 

Fiorican, i. 38. 

Flying-fox, ag food, i. 110. 

Fly-shuttle slay, introduction of, i. 269. 

Fodder in Reserved Forest, i. 256; in 
Famine of 1877-8, i. 306 #. 1; ut Ke- 
mount Depot, ii. 163-4, 

Food, i. 110-11, i. 188, 205, 226, 220, 

Forbes, Lieut. B. J., attack on Kiishna- 
giti in 1791, ii. 176 2. 3. 

Forests, i. 248-58; roads, i. “96; on 
Shevuroys, i. 297; in Hosur ‘Taluk, 
ij, 113-4; Krishnagisi, ii. 164; Dhazma- 
puri, 11.1935 Uttankarai, ii. 217; Salem, 
ii. 283; Omwlar, ii. 257; ‘liruchen- 
godu, ii. 271-2, 

Forts, see Lill Forts, Village Forts. 

Foulkes (Annie Gertrude), it. 239 ; (Jensie), 
ii.245 ; (Pan] Von Wenckstien) ii. 239; 
(Rey. ‘Vhomua), i. 121 2, 4; ii, 289, 246; 
(Kobeit), ou snakes, i. 38 2, 1, 

Meureroun giganted, i. 233. 

Fowl (pea, spur and jungle), 3. 385 as 
food, i. 110. 

Fox and Geese, i, 111. 

Foxes, i. 37. 

Freehold rules, on the Shevaroys, ij. 47. 

Free supply system of arrack  revenne, 
ii. 74. 

Fricaud, Father, Koviliay, ii, 197. 

Frog, eaten by Parayans, i. 110. 

Fuel, cow-dung, i. 209; castor stalks, 
i. ¥24; Railway, i. 252-8; in Reserved 
Horests, i. 263, 282. 

Fuller’s earth, i. 83. 

Funeral customs, i. 186, 161. 

Fusion, i. 123 2, 1, 
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Gadi, adywinistrative unit for  Vellikai 
Vellalars and Vakhkiligas, i. 127, 140, 
168. 

Gaganagiti, i. 13; ii, 162, 165-6. 

Gajam, measure of length, i. 287, 

Gajulu Baljas, i. 178. 

Gall-nuta, 1. 282, 

Ganallas, Telugu toddy-druweis, No. of, 
i. 183, 

Game, i, 87. 

Games, i. 111, 

Gampea-Buvvami-valin (‘Tel.), sub-caste of 
Madigus, i. 204. 

Gumpu Chdtale Kamnius, i. 166. 

Ganapati, see Vignésvara. 

Ganapati, Kajus of Orissa, i. 61 2, 5. 

Gandi-kottai, originul centre of Pedakanti 
Reddis, i. 166 7. 5. 

GandIas, i. 182-3. 

Gandy, Father J. A., ii, 304. 

Ganesh, see Vignésvara, 

Gangadikara Vakkiligas, i. 167-8. 
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Gangai-konda-Chéla-mandalam, i. 67. 

Gangai-konda, see Rajendra Chola I. 

Gangammua (mother goddess), i. 118-20, 
204. 

Ganga-Nad, subdivision of Nigarilli-Chola- 
mandalam, i. 68. 

Gangapala Vanniyars, i. 142, 

Ganga-Pallavas, i. 47-8; struggle for 
existence, i. 50; emblem (Flephant and 
Swan), i. 62; alliance with Rashtra- 
kutas, i. 52; complete subversion, by 
Aditya I (Chola), i. 53; (See also In- 
scriptions, Ganga-Pallavas.) 

Ganga-Raja (Hoysala General), i. 58. 

Gangavadi ‘‘ Ninety-six ‘Thonsand ’’, 
Western Gangas territory, i. 60; award- 
ed to Butnuga If for killing Rachumalla, 
i. 56 #. 2; taken by Chodlas from 
Chalukyns, i. 66; conquered by Rajaraja 
1, i. 56; Chola territory in 12th century, 
i, 58; invaded hy Vishnu-vardhans, 
i. 59. 

Gangavalli, described, ii. 299; of. i. 20, 
104 2, 8, 188 #7. 8; i. 108. 

Gangas, Western, of Talakad, of Kolar, 
See Western Gangas. 

Gangas, believed to flow into Pennaiyar, 
i. 8; into Kavéri, ii, 274. 

Gangs, Criminal, ii. 92, 

Ganigag, i, 182. 

Ganja, administration of, ii. 78-9. 

Garadi-gutta, i. 14. 

Garbha griham, (Holy of Holies or Cella of 
uw temple), i, 112-3, 

Garden crops, i, 225. 

Garnets, i, 31. 

Garrisons, i. 88-9; at Krishnagiri, ii. 176; 
at Raya-kote, ii. 186; at Peunagaramn, 
ii. 210; in Salem, i, 242, 250; at 
Sankaridurg, ii, 283; at Attar, ii. 297, 

Garwudi Indm, 11. 64. 

Gutti Mndeliyars, of Kongu, Poligars 
feudatory to Madura, account of, ii. 268- 
9; see also, i. 68-9; loge territory in 
Coimbatore to Kantirava Narasa Raja, 
i. 71; Perumbalai, ii, 211; Solappadi, 
ii. 212 ; Tenkarai-kottai, ii. 227; Amara- 
kundi, ii, 269; Omalar, ii. 262; Tara- 
mangalaim, ii, 264; Palampatti, ti. 276 ; 
Saunkaridurg, ii. 277, 281; (Styela) 
‘Liruchengodu, ii. 287; Attar, ti. 291, 
296. 

Gnudi-kulam, Kurubas, i, 170. 

Gauramma (Goddess), i. 2145 ii, 131, 

Geddi-konda hills, i. 13. 

Geology of District, i. 26-31 and 40. 

Gerati, i, 10, 294; ii. 110. 

German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and other States, i. 102 
nd. 

Germany, 
101. 

Ghattada Koravas, alternative names of 
Uppu Koravas, i. 196, 

Ghazipar factory, opium supplied fiom, ii. 
79, 

Ghee, export of, i, 282, trade, tax on 
iniddlemen enguged in, ii, 67. 


Artizan Missionaries from, i. 
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Ghulam Ali, Mir, Miriam, embassay to 
Louis XVI, ii. 177. 

Giddalu (Telugu), grain measure, i. 286, 

Gingee, i. 67, 70, 71, 72, 301. 

Gingelly, (Ell), see Seaamum indioum. 

Gingelly, Wild, see @uizotia abyssinica. 

Gingelly-oil, manufacture of, i. 271; ii. 
98; Kela-mangalam, ii. 140; Krishna- 
gin, ii. 164; Kaveri-patnam, ii. 171; 

hanmapuri, ii. 194, 195, 199; Uttan- 
karai, ii. 218. 

Ginning (cotton), i. 264. 

Giros (Muharram masgqueraders), i. 105-6. 

Giyis-ud-din ‘lughlak, i. 64. 

Gleig, Mr. J. 19., Collector, ii, 25-6. 

Glenshaw, i. 11; ii. 128. 

Glover, Philip Dugald, ii. 155, 182. 

Glover, John Campbell, ii. 142, 148, 165, 
182-3, 

Glue, serapings from hides, i. 272. 

Gnandwbikai, Parvati xs worshipped by 
VattOvans, i. 162. 

one Sivacharya, Guru of Vaniyars, i, 

83, 

Gneissic rocks, i. 26, 32. 

Goanese Missionaries, i. 98; ii. 148. 

Gout, i. 85, 110. 

Gidu Chatulu Kamma, i. 166. 

Godelie, Monseigneur, ii. 197. 

GOdu-malai, i. 22, 82; ii, 23y. 

Goleonda, Qutb Shahs of, i. 66 2. 2, 66 x, 
9,70, 72. 

Goleondy Viyaparis, i. 137-8; ii, 168. 

Gold, workings, i. 33. 

preemie weights, i. 283-4; tax on, ii. 
66. 

Gold thread, makers of, tax on, ii. 67. 

Géli (marbles), i. 111. 

Golla Balijas, i. 179. 

Gollas, account of, i.171-2 and 169: ef. 
188, 190, 204, 

Gomukhum, (spout in a shrine), i. 112. 

Gonar, i. 21; ii. 258. 

Goodrich, Mr. H. St. A., Settlement by, ii. 
32, 33, 34, 

Gooty, Morari Rao Ghorpade of, i. 73; 
Gollas migrated from, i. 172, 

Gipali-chakram, coin, i, 290 and 1. 2, 292 
and 293, 

@orru (seed-drill), i. 208. 

Gétru (Brahmanio clan), i. 123 9, 2. 

Cees (founders of Lingayats), i. 

2. 

Gouyon, Father, ii, 197. 

Govinda ITT (Rashtrakita), i. 50-1, 

Gowdie, Major, at Raya-kota, i. 86; ii. 
182, 186; Anchetti-durgam, ii. 116; 
Hosar, ii. 188 ; Nilagivi-durgaam, ii, 154; 
Ratnagiri, ii, 186. 

Graham, Captain, Assistant Superintendent 
and Collector, ii. 2-3, 15; Sanad to Nan- 
jappa Regent of Bagalar Palaiyams, ii. 
121 and #. 2; ii. 127, 169, 172. 

srr Samuel, tomb of, at Mattigiri, ii. 

48. 

Grain, trade in, i. 279; ii, 284, 268-0; 
ee of, i. 284-7 ; special for wages, 
i. 287. 
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Gram, Bengal—see Cicer arietinum, i. 222 ; 
Black,—see Phaseolus rudiatus, i, 222; 
Green,--see Phasaclue mungo, i. 22%; 
Florse,—-see Doliohos bifturus, Red ,—-see 
Cajanus indicus, i. 221. 

Grdma Dévatus (village deities), i. 117-22. 

Gréma-nattam (village site), i. 107. 

Granaries, i. 210-1, 222. 

Grange (Yercaud), i. 23 7. 3, 24-5, ii. 263, 

Granites, i. 26. 

Grant Rules for settlers on Shevaroys, ii. 
47. 

Grapes, i. 234; ii. 166. 

Grass-mats, i. 277; ii, 114. 

Grass-tax, ii. 66. 

Grave crimes, ii. 92. 

Grazing, in Forests, i. 250, 255-6. 

Grazing Farm, for Remounts, ii, 148. 

Green Gram, see Phreseolus mung, i. 222, 

Green Hills (Shevaroys), i. 18, 16, 312. 

Green-matas, is 276. 

Green, Village, in the Shevaroys, ii. 45. 

coment see Archis hypogea, 1, 224, oil, 
i, 271. 

Guava, see Psidium guayava, i, 234. 

Gubikal, i. 11 ». 2. 

Gugai Salem City), weaving, i. 264-6, 808; 
il. 105, 241. 


Guinea worm, i. 306, 312; in Méchéai, 
Nangavalli, ii. 261. 

Guizotia ubysainioa (Niger or Wild) Gin- 
gelly), i. 207, 223, 271. 

Gujarat, Krishna III, i. 66; Patualkarans, 
i. 182. 

Gulbarga, see Bahmani. 

Guli-sandiram, skirmish near, i. 88. 

Gummalapuram, described, ti. 130; cf. i, 
44,168 x. 4, 194. 

Gundakal ridge, i. 14. 

Gun dal-guddai, i. 14 4. 2. 

Gundar village (Shevaroys), i. 15 ; ii, 234. 

Gini Tsdkela vandlu, nicknatue of Velamas, 
i, 165 2. 1, 

Gunny bags, i. 282. 

Quanta, land measure, i. 287-8. 

Guniaka (weeding-plough), i. 209, 

Guntika, see weeding-plough. 

Guntuva, see weeding-plough. 

Guriginjas, goldsmith’y weight, 1. 284. 

Gura, i. 127, 128, 145. 

Gurukkals (bell-ringers), Brahmans who 
officiate as temple priests, i, 187. 

Gurusdmi-palaiyam (Salem), = weaving 
industry, i. 263, 266. 

Guru-stalu-matame, Branch 
_ Lingayats, i. 193. 

Gatalu Gurappa Nayani-varu, founder of 
the Bagalur Poligar family, ii, 119 and 
137. 

Gati (Gooty) Golla, sub-caste, i. 172. 

Guttagai (fixed rent as distinguished from 
vdram), i. 243; il. 62. 

Gutta-halli, ii, 188. 

Guttirayan, i, 10-11 5 i. 189. 

H 

Habiballa Sahib, Mir Muhammad, Khan 
Bahadur, Mittedar of Bevuballi, ii, 177. 

Hasmatite, i. 30, 31. 


matams of 
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Haider Ali, 1. 45 ; conquers Baramaha), i. 
74; usurps Government of Mysore, 
defeated by Marathas, i. 76; indemnity 
on pledge of Kolar District, i. 76; takes 
Kavéri-patnam, defeated ut Chengam and 
‘Tiruvannamalai, i. 77; halts at Mattar, 
recaptures Tiruppattur,:Vaniyambadi and 
attacks Ambur unsuccessfully, abandons 
Vaniyamhbadi, retreats to Kavéri-patnam 
and gnits Baramahal temporarily, i. 78; 
attacks Captain B, V. Fitzgerald’s convoy 
unsuccessfully, oceupied in North and 
West, i. 79; re-enters Baugalore, i, 80; 
ambuseade near Badi-kota Pass against 
Col, Wood foiled, offers peace, but terms 
rejected, recovers Mulbagal, i. 81; Col. 
Wood’s disaster at Bagalur, i. 82; 
invades Carnatic, marches to Madras, 
dictates peace ; Second Mysore War, i. 83; 
coins of, j. 291; muster of the Barama- 
ha), it, 119; dealings with Bagalor 
Poligar, ii. 119-20; captures Ankusagiri, 
ii, 127; attacks Hosur, ii. 188; Kela- 
mangalam ada military position, ii, 141; 
improves the position in Kavori-patnam, 
ii, 171 ; captures Salem, ii, 260; Omalir, 
ii. 263 ; holds Attar Taluk, ii. 297, 

Hail storms, i. 23, 226. 

Hukima Inam, ii. 64. 

Halaipuram, i. 280. 

flalatkir Inam, ii. 64. 

Halebid, capital of Hoysalas, i, 68. 

Hal6-kundani, see Kundani, ii. 143, 

Hale (old) Kurubas, i. 169. 

Halli (Kan.), cattle pen, in place names, 
7.108. 

Halu (milk) Kurubss, i. 169. 

Hamilton, A., tomb of, in Salem, ii. 251, 

Hamilton, Captain, of the Engineers, 
prisoner of ‘Tipu, tragic fate at Hosar, 
ii, 134-5. 

Hampi (capital of Vijayanagar Empire), 
Yeyvangas migrated from, i. 181, 

Hanuman, Monkey God, guardian of gates, 
i. 114-15 ; Hudé-durgam, ii. 139; Muha- 
raja-gadai, ii, 179; Tattakkal-Durgam, 
ii, 188. 

Hecoienn Ghat, see Ayilpatti Ghat, ii, 
291, 

Hanumantaporam, ii. 195. 

Hanuwa-tirtam, described, ii, 220, see alao 
i. 273-4, 299 ; ii. 218. 

Hares, i. 87-8, 

Hargrave, Mr. E. K., Collector, ii. 13-14; 
urges retention of Mittas, ii. 17-8; 
reduction of assessment, ji. 21; Tnamas, 
ii. 68; Bungalow at Dharmapuri, ii. 198 ; 
tomb in Salem, ii. 261; Kalrayans, 
ii. 301. 

Hariali grass, ii, 137. 

Harihara IT (Vijayanagar), i. 64. 

Huri Rasi (harvest perquisite), ii. 49, 

Hariytir, see Haru, ii. 220. : 

Harris, General, campaign of 1799, i. 87-8 ; 
see algo ii. 121 and #. 1, 127, 208. 

Harrow, i 208. 

Harar, described, ii. 290; Maniyakkara 
Pattakkaram, 1.141; Janappars, i, 177 
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hospital, i. 317; Sub-Registrar, ii. 90; 
Sarishtadar-Magistrate, ii. 91 ; union (ii. 
101), Kasha of Uttankari taluk, ii. 216 ; 
toll gate and market, ii. 218. 

Harvest, i. 208, see also Perquisites. } 
Hastampatti, (Salem Town), 1. 298, 324 ; ii. 
106, 246. ; 
Ilastimalla, (Kolar Ganga), alternative 

name of Prithivipati IT, t. 64-5. 

Haiti, (cotton) Kurnbas, i. 169. 

Hawthorne, (Shevaroys), i. 16. 

Headmen, Village, i. 127 2. 3, 1387; ii. 
48-51, 87. 

Head-quarters, District, Taluk, Divisions, 
ii. 67-60. 

Health, Publio, i, 311-16, 

Hearth-tax, ii. 67. 

Heath, J. M. cotton, i. 227 ; Commercial 
Resident, i. 262-3 ; indigo, i. 227; Porio 
Novo Iron Company, ii. 243-4; tomb of 
infant son, ii, 261. 

Hedgehogs, 1. 37. 

Hedige-Buvvada-vdru (Kan.), sub-caste of 
Madigas, i. 204. 

Hégé-kulam Kurubas, i. 170, 

Hewileia vastatriz, Leaf-Blight on Sheya- 
roys, i. 230. 

Hemp, oultivation of, i. 233. 

Heyne, Captain, Commandant at Salem, ii. 
260. 


Hibisous cannabinus (Deccan Hemp), i. 283, 

Hides and skins, tanning and trade, i. 272, 
279, 282; ii. 219, 

Hills, i. 9-22; cultivation on, i. ¥11; 
feverish season, i, 312; cholera rare on, 
i. 818; Revenue Settlement of, ii. 42-46. 

Hill-Forts in the Balaghat, ii. 111); see 
Mallappadi, Maharaja-gadai, Bola- 
‘Simma-Rayan-Durgam, Rayakota, 
Krishnagiri and Virabhedra-lurgam, 
Jagadévi-Durgam, Naga-malai, Gaga- 
nagiri, Tattakkal ; see also, ii. 173. 

Himavat-kedara (United Provinces), matum 
of Lingayats, i. 193, 

Hindu Rajas, oppressive taxation of, ii. 66 
nol. 

Hindus, worship at Muhanimadan shrines, 
i. 106; fire-walking during Muharram, 
i. 107 ; literacy among, i. 341. 

Hindustani, Proportion of 
speaking, i. 92. 

oe honr, term used for twilight, i. 
289, 

Hiranya Gandu, first Poligar of Salagiri, 
ii, 126, 168. 

Hissa Shrotriyams, of Rellary, couwpared 
with ‘‘ share villages ’’, ii. 53. 

Hoare, Perarons; Omalir garrisoned under, 
ii, 263. 

Hobali, territorial division for caste and 
revenue administration, i. 127, 140; ii. 
4, 142. 

Hodges, Major, ii. 239. 

Hoe, i. 208, 

Hogéna-ka}, Falls of Kavari at, confluence 
of Sanat- Kumara-nadi with Kavari des- 
cribed, ii. 206-7 ; of. i. 6,11, 36; ii. 189. 

Holeyas, i. 202-3. 


population 
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Holt, festival in Northern India, i. 116. 

Holika, female demon, i. 116 x. 3. 

Holland, Sir T., on the geology of Salem, 
i, 25 2. 3, 28 9.1, 29. 2, 1 x, 

Honey, ii. 124, 

Honey-rooks, (Shevaroys), i. 16, 

Honnaliga Chettiyar, (Tali), ii. 160. 

Hook-swinging, i. 122, 

Horns, exported from Salem, i. 283, 

Ho) i. dt ; purchase for Kemount Depot, 
il. 162. 

Horse-gram, see Dclichos biflerus. 

Hosa (New) Kurubas, i. 169. 

Hosur, described, ii, 131-9; oapital of 
Poligar ieudatory to Vijayanagar, i. 67 ; 
taken from Chandra Sankar by Kanti- 
yave Narasa Raja, i. 71; taken by Col. 
Smith, i. 80, attacked by Haidar and 
Col. Wood’s failure at, 1.82; taken by 
Cornwa lis, i. 86 ; cession, i. 88; Pinja- 
ris, i. 104; London Mission, i. 102; 
weaving, i, 263; proposed Railway line 
to Bangalore, i. 300; eye disease, i. 
31; immane fiom cholera, i. 818; 
plague, i. 315 ; hospital, i. 317 ; schools, 
1, 323,326 v. 2; 328; taluk of Balaghat, 
ii, 142.4%; Courts, ii. 90-1, Union, ii. 
ay eersinal seat of Bagalay Poligars, 
i. 119, 

Hogir Taluk, desorided, ii, 106; ferns, i. 
245 cession, i, 88; fi, 107 ; monsoons, i, 
206; irrigation, i. 286; dearth of lahour, 
i. 246 ; cattle-breeding, i, 259-60; trans- 
fer to North Areot and retransfer to 
Salem, ii, 107. 

Hounds at Hosar, i. 37. 

Houses, i, 107-8; of Oddars, i. 188; of 

~Dombaras, i. 199; Kamtu thatching, i. 
220. 

House-breaking, ii. 92, 

House-tax on weavers, i. 260; under Tipu, 
ii. 167 ; in unions, it. 103. o 

Hoysala Ballalas, i. 68-64; Somdsvara 
favourite name among, i. 113”. 2; oan- 
nection with Kundani, ji, 108, 145; 
Haya-kote, ii, 182; inscriptions at 
Adamun-kottai, ii, 196; Kambaya- 
nallar, ii, 208 %, 2, 225 ; at Tara-mnanga- 
Jain, ii. 263; Dharmapuri. ii. 203. (See 
also inscriptions, Hoysalas). 

lfubli (Dharwar), Head-quarters of a 
Lingayat matam, i. 194. 


| Hudé-durgam, degoribed, ii. 189, of. i. 6 


and 9; surrendered to Cornwallis, i, 86 ; 
surrendered to Lieut.-Col. Oliver, i. 88 ; 
strategic value, ii. 111. 

Hullah, Jain Minister of Hoysala Nara- 
simha 1, i. 58 2. 12, 


j Ilundred-and-one Swami Hill, i. 10. 


Hunting Castes, list of, 1.173. 

Tluseain Nizimn Shah of Ahmadnagar, i. 
66 2. 9. 

Hydrography of District, i. 3, 

Hyenas, 1. 37. 

Hymenwhete  noztia, 
Shevaroys, i. 230-1, 

Hypergamy, among Madigas, i. 204. 

Hypogene schists, i. 26. 


coffee fungus on 
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ings, Father San, i. 96. 

Ibbaliga (Tel.) Grain measure, i, 286. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Goleonda, i. 66 #. 9. 

Ichambadi, ii. 218. 

Ichi viralu Vakkiligas, i. 167. 

Idaiyattan Uppiliyans, 1. 184. 

Idunga-salai, i, 69. 

Idangai, (Left Hand Faction), i. 125-8. 

fdgas (praying walls of Muharmmadans), 
1, 105, 


Idigas, i. 83 ; toddy tapping by, ii. 76. 

Igneous rocks, i, 27-30. 

Tjalhattikal, i, 11. 

Ikkeri, (see Bednar), i. 70; mintage for 
pagodas, i. 291, 293. 

Tlamisvara temple (Tara-inangalam), ii, 267. 

Illatam, (affiliation of son-in-law), i. 130. 

red ail, i. 271. 

Imad Shahs of Birar, i. 66 7 2. 

Tami rupee (‘Tipu's coin), i. 291, 293. 

Tmmadi-Bukka (Vijayanagar), see Bukka 
Ir 


Twmadi Gatti Mudaliyar, see Gatti-Muda- 
liyar, Immadi, 

Tinmadi Nurasinha, (Salava) of Vijayana- 
gar, i. 65. 

Immudi, title of Morar Nad Niattans, i, 144, 

Innnndi Gatti Mudaliyar, see Gatti Muda- 
liyars. 

Tanauii Sitambala Nayinar, title of Guru 
of Nattans, i. 145. 

Tmplements, neolithic, i. 41-2; agricultural 
i, 208-9. 

Tna Koravas, pick-pockets, i. 196. 

Tnama, land granted as gift either rent free 
or on favourable tenure, ii. 51; elasyifi- 
cation und treatment of, ii. 52-565 re- 
stunption by Read, ii, 60; by ‘Tipu, ii. 
1; Police Iuams, ii. 83. 

Inarching, of mangoes, i. 236. 

Income-tax, ii, 79-80. 

Indigo, as green manure, i. 209; cultiva- 


tion, i, 227; manufacture, i. 277-8; ii. | 


294 ; export, i. 482; tax on, ii. 66. 
Indigofera tinctor iu, (Indigo), i. 277-8. 
Indar, i. 14; ii, 194-6. 

Industrial, castes, i. 179; Mission School 

at Salem, i. 324-5 ; of. i, 101. 
Industries, general, i. 269-78; in Hosar 

Taluk, ii. 114; Krishnagiri, i, 164; 

Dhaymapuri, ii, 194, 199; UOUttankarai, 

ii, 218; Salem, ii. 234; Omaltr, fi. 258 ; 

Wiruchengédu, ii. 272; Attar, ii. 293-4. 
Tnooulation, against Plague, i, 315-6. 
Inscriptions at, Adaman-kottai, i, 61 #. 2 5 

i. 62 a, 1 and i, 63; ii, 196-7, 267 ; Ara- 

galar, ii, 295, ». 2; North and South 

Arcot, i.48 and #, 2; Attar, ii. 295 x, 

1, 297 x, 1; Buddi-Reddi-patti, i. 66; ii. 

219-20; Chingleput, i. 48 and #. 2, 

Chennapatna, ii. 169; Dharmapuri, i. 

63 n. 3; ii. 201, 202 ; Gudimallam, i. 48 ; 

Hanumantapuram (near Pennagaram), i. 

48; ii, 210; Harihar Latheaet i. 61 2, 

4; Hebbani,i.48  Indar, i. 66 ; Kanda- 

gattar, ii. 204; Kambaya-nallor, i. 59, 
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60, 63; ii. 208. 2, 226; Kankanhalli, 
ii. 169; Kari-mangalam, i. 66, ii. 208 ; 
Kil-muttugar, i. 48 ; Kolagattar, ii. 169, 
204 ; Kovil-Pudar (Katrayans), ii. 300-1 ; 
Kundani, i. 63, ji, 143, 146; Kunnattar- 
durgam (Sankaridrug), ii. 280 ; Kurubuar, 
i. 63”, 6; Kutta-padi, ii, 210; Lakeb- 
méswar, i. 66 4, 1; Mallapuram near 
Palakodu, i. 57; Madar, ii. 203-4; 
Mysore, i. 50 ; Nellore, i. 49 ; Odda-patti 
i, 50.1; ii. 219; Pennagaram, ii. 210; 
Periya Kalrayan Nad, ii. 300-1; Raya- 
kota, i. 49, 62; ii. 186; Salem, i, 63 
and » 1 and 2; ii. 247; Siddapur 
(Mysore), i. 45; Saukaridrog, ii, 279, 
280; Tara-mangalam, i, 62 2. 4, 63, 66 ; 
ii. 267, 268; Tanjore, i. 48 and a. 2; 
‘Vidavur, ii. 34 4; Tirtam, ii. 160; Tiru- 
chengodu, i. 53 and #. 1 and 2, 624. 4, 
60, 66; ii. 289; Tirnppatti, i. 67, 63; 
Tirta-malai, i. 57, 64; ii. 280, 231; 
Lrichinopoly, i. 48; Tukkojana-halli, ii. 
208 ». 2; Udayendimm, i. 47; Vellar, 
ii. 270 ; Virapakshipuram, ii. 169. 


Inseriptions of, Asoka (Mauryan), i, 45; 
Pallavas, i. 47; Ganga Pallavas, i. 
485 31.210; Later Pallavas, i, 482. 2; 
Banay, i. 49; ii. 185; Western Gangas, 
1.60 and #, 1, 66, » 1; ii. 219, 280; 
Rashtrakotas, i. 51; Chalas, i. 63 and #. 
land 2, 57, 59, 60, 62 2.1, 126%. 2; 
ii. 196, 202, 225, 230, 247, 289, 206 ».1 
and 2%, 20% ». 1, 302 2, and 304 #., 
Nolambas, i. 58 and #, 3; ii. 201; Hoy- 
galas, i. 614.2, 62.1, 68 and x, 651i. 
180, 196, 197, 203-4; 208 n, 2, 225 and 
267; Pandyas, i. 62 a, 4, 63, 95 2, 
2; ii. 247, 207, 270, 270 and 289; Vija- 
yanagar, 1. 44, 66, 126 n. 2; ii. 143, 146, 
160, 197, 204, 208, 219-20, 225, 230, 
267, 280, 280, 205, ». 1 and 2, 297 ».1; 
Jagadéva-Kaya, ii. 169, 204; Madura 
Nayakas, ii. 186, 290; Miscellaneous, ii. 
931, 268-9, 300-1. 

Intermarriage, (see Endogamy), bars to, i. 
124-5; rave between Kalrayan and 
Shevaroy Malaiyalis, i. 155. : 

Inti-Pérlu (Vel, = house-names), 
clans, i, 123 %, 2 and 178. 

Trandu-métiv Vaniyars, i. 182-3. 

Trattai-chekkan Vaniyars, i, 182-3. 

Tron, on Kanja-mulai i. 22; ores of Dis- 
trict, i. 31-2; prehistoric implements, i. 
44; Katti Paraiyans, i. 202, smelting, i. 
272-3 ; Porto Novo, i. 273; exploitation, 
i, 278-4 ; export, i. 282; import, i. 283 ; 
smelters, tax on, ii. 66; Perumbalai, ii. 
211; Palampatti, ii. 213, at Namagiri- 
pet, eto., ii. 284, 236; at Sendara-patti, 
ii. 303, at ‘Tammampatti, 11. 804. 

Irrigation, i. 206, 235-40 ; major and minor 
works, i. 236; in Hosar taluk, ii, 113; 
Krishnagivi, ij. 163-4 ; Penukondapuram 
ii. 164; Barar, ii. 163-4; Dharmapuri, 
ii. 193; Uttankarai, ii. 216; Salem, ii. 
233; Omalur, ii. 257; Tiruchengodu, 
ii. 271; Attar, ii. 292-3. ; 


i.e, 
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Irton, Captain, surrender of Ratnagiri to, 
ii. 156 ; associated with Kambaya-na)lar, 
ii, 223. 

Jrukkor, i. 152. 

Irula, (Nolamba, King of Tagadur, Dhar- 
mapuzi), i. 63. 

Iralas, desoription of, i. 101 ; crime among, 
ii. 92-3; Anchetti, ii. 109; bamboo bas- 
kets, ii. 218. 

Trula-patti, i. 263. 

Truma'tar, i, 296, 299; ii. 221. 

Ismail Khan, Tipu’s Killedar in - Salem 
City, ii. 238. 

Isvara (Saluva General), i. 66. 

Isvara-malai, magnesite, i. 29; steatite, i. 
3g. 

Tsvara-mirti-palaiyain, 
ii. 204. 

Itihal Rao, deprived of Ratnagiri and 
Denkani-kota by Kantirava Narasa Raja, 
i715 0. 1665. 

Ives, Jumes, giave of, at Dharmapuyri, ii. 
199. 

Izara villages, explained, ii. 54. 


J 


abeatite utensils, 


Jackals, i. 87. 

Jack fruit, see Artccarpus integrifelia, 

Jadaye Kavundan Nad, Kalraéyans, 1.18, 
19; ii, 290. 

Jadi Kurnbns, i. 169-70. 

Jegadéva Raya of Chennapatna, dynasty 
of, ii. 167-70 ; see also i. 68; Baramaha! 
i. 3; Goleonda Brahmans, i. 187-8, 
Indms, ii. 61; Denkani-kota, ii. 126-6, 
130; Masti, Ankusagiri and Salagiri, ii. 
12; Ratnagiri, ii. 155; Raya-kota, “ii. 
182, 185; Virapakshipuram, ii. 204, 
(see also Inscriptions, Jagadéva Raya). 

Jagadévi, desoribed, ii. 166-70; see also, 
i. 13; 8. 62; Agamudaiyans, i. 149; 
market, ii. 166. 

Jaggery, palmyra and cane, manufacture 
of, i, 278; Snlem, i. 282; Krishnagiri 
taluk, ii. 164; Uttankarai, ii, 218; 
Rasipuram Division, ii. 234; 'Tiruehen- 
godu, ii. 272. 

Jighir, defined, ii. 62; of Kalrayans, i. 
156 ; ii, 229. 

Jagili (platform), i, 107, 

Jails, ii. 97-8. 

Jain, Amoghavarsha 1, a devout supporter 
of, religion, i. 61-2; also Ganga Raja, 
i, 58; destruction of, temples by Cholus, 
i. 59; Dr. Oppert’s theory of origin of 
Right and Left Hand Factions, i. 125 x. 
1; Busti at Tagadnr, ii. 202; figure 
worshipped asa Munt in Sglem City, 
ii, 240. 

Jakka-samudram, ii. 165. 

Jalakantapuram, described, ii. 269; 
weaving, i. 263; sanitary association, 
ii, 104; market, it. 258. 

Jalakantisvara (name of Siva), i. 113; 
Tenkarai-kottai river, ii. 227-8. 

Jalal-pura (Salem), ii. 243. 

Jedli, equivalent of pie, i. 293. 
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Jallattu valley, i, 21. 

Jamabandi, accounts, original language of, 
i. 98. 

Jamadagni, Madiga legend, i. 119. 

Jamam, time, i. 289. 

Jamadyat (Muhammadan social and religious 
organization), i. 104, 

Jambavan, pew Rie, legend of, i. 36. 

Jémbavas, Purohits of Madigas, i. 204. 

Jambattu (Boda-malais), i. 21. 

Jan, measure of length, i. 287. 

Janappans, account of, i. 177-8 and i. 174 
n. 6; Pajart of Pattél-amman, 1. 120; 
cattle trade, i. 280; trade in grain, ii. 
165, 196, 219. 

Janappu (hemp), i. 177. 

Janda-karunkal, i. 14. 

Janda-katti-medu (Boda-maluis), 1. 21. 

Jangams, Lingayats, i. 192. 

Japti Inars, ii. 64. 

Jéri Indians, ii, 54. 

Jata-varman Sundara Pandya, i. 68 2. 1, 62. 

Jataya (Eagle-king), legend of Chalk Elills, 
i. 28 2. %. 

Jatila-yarman-Nedunjadaiyan, i. 60. 

Jati-Pilluis, Pallars known as, to Kamma- 
lars, i. 187. 

Jétrai, annual festival connected with 
Hindu cults, e-g., Gauramma, Gummala- 
puram, ii, 131. 

Javadi Hills, i. 5, 18, 35, 36, 96. 

Javulagii, i. 10; ii, 107. 

Jayabbe, daughter of Rajamalla (Western 
Ganga), i. 2. 

Jnyamgonda-Chédla-mandalum, see Tondai- 
mandalam. 

Tuy Venkatacharlu, Guru of Kammalars, 
1. 187. 

Jédurs, see Déyangas. 

Jekkeri, ii. 142. 

Jenkal-hetta, i. 11. 

Jer-‘Talav, i. 240 ; ii. 193. 

Jerugu-malai, i. 21; ii. 232. 

Jesuits, i. 94, 97. 

Jeiti (boxer) Inam, ii. 154. 

Jiht, hamlet of Kela-mangalam, described, 
ii. 140; see also Mutturayan Jibi and 
Sonnapu-ralla Jibi, ii. 187. 

Jigar, residence of Kapu Guru, i, 165-6; 
tank (Hosir) acquired for Remount 
Depot, il. 133. 

Jillu (Hop-Seotch), i. 111. 

Jodi, Jodigai (nam), see quit-rent, ii. 52. 

Jogis, mendicant caste, i. 194. 

Jenai (well for drinking water), e.g., on 
the hill top of Hude-durgam, il. 189. 

Jésiyam (fortune-telling) by Valluvans, 
i. 202. 

Judges, Zilla, ii. 84-6; of Provincial 
Court, ii. 85 #. 4; relieved of megis- 
terial and police duties, ii. 86; super- 
seded by Civil and Sessions Judges, il. 
88 ; list ‘of, ii. 99-100. 

Judicial Keforms of 1816 and 1822, ii. 19 
n. 1 and 2. 

Jajavadi, i. 296 ; ii. 113. 

Jungle Conservancy Department, i. 249; 
cultura] operations of, 1. 263-4, 
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Jus connudii (Law of Endogamy), i., 123 
124, 180. 

Jus convivii, 1, 124, 130. 

Justice, Administration of ii. 81-92; Pre- 
British system, ii. 81; Criminal, from 
1843, ii, 90-92. 

Jyoti Nagarattara, name assumed by Vani- 
yars, i. 183. 


By 


A 


Kachéri, a public office, e.k., the Umbrella 
Kaohéri at Krishnagiri, ii. 173 and 2. 1. 
Kadagattar, Catholic Misyion, i, 97, 100; 
Chola temple, i. 113; inscriptions of 

Vijayanagar, ii, 204, 

Kadaiyampatti, i. 7, 15, 2734; indigo, 
i. 277-8 ; coffee, i. 282; bridle path, 
i. 297 ; Railway Station, i. 299; ii, 258; 
tolls and market, ii, 258. 

Kadalui, see Cicer arietinum, 

Kadum=meagure of Jength, i. 287, 

Kadampatti, ii. 266, 

Kadattar, desoribed, ii. 221; black eottor 
soil, 1, 31; rented villages, ii, 565-0 
ket, ii. 218. 

Beare pean ingle, i. 13. 

Radu f eld), denotes distance, i. 287. 

Kadu (country) Kurabas, i, 169, 

Kada-kutti (ear-boring) — Keravas, 
Kavalkara Koravas, i, 197. 

Kagal-mulai, i. 12. 

Kaikdlars, account of i. 180-1; Subrah- 
manya, patron deity, i. 114; Ankuleun- 
man, i, 119; Left Mand Custe, i, 204; 
Kambu, i. 219; Dharmapari, ii. 1945 
Annasigaram, ii. 200; Pappara-patti, 
ii, 209 ; Ammapet (Salem), ii. 2425 Taras 
mangalara, ii. 268, 263; cloth trade in 
Tiruchengodu Taluk, ii. 278, 28h; 
Mallasamndram, ii, 276. 

Kaildsunatha, name of Siva, i. 118; tem- 
ple at Tara-mangalam, described, ii. 263, 
1,112 2.3; at Tiruchengadu, ii, 288. 

Kaipidi Valluvany (sub-caste), i. 202. 

Kakambadi (Shevaroys), ii. 255, i. 163 2. 
4, 

Kakankarai, i. 77. 

Kakatiyas of Warangal, i. 64. 

Kaki-chilam, i, 207. 

Kal (stone), equivalent for mile, i, 287. 

Kala-azar, (black fever), on Kalidyans, 
i, 812. 

Kalachurya Dynasty, i. 61. 

Kalahasti, associated with 
i, 162. 

Kalei-kotti (Tamil), see Weeder (hand), | 

Kalam, grain measure, i. 286. 

Kalappai (Tamil), see Plough. 

Kalappambadi, ii, 192, 

Kelasam (Brass omament over vimenimn or 
gipuram), i. 112; Pots, i. 148. 

* Kales Devar’’, i.e., Maravarman K ula- 
sékhara I, i. 63. 

Kali (porridge), i. 110, 289. 

Kali (form of Parvati), i. 117; (see Mother 
goddess), i. 163, 

Kali-patti, ii, 276, 


gee 


Vettuvans, 


Sa 
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Kal-katti Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Kalkaveri or Kakkaveri, Catholic Mission, 
i, 97, 100 ; ii. 236. 

Kullanattam, ii, 294, 

Kallanguttu (Salem), ii. 104, 242, 

Kallavi (Dasampatti) weaving, i. 263; oil- 
pressing, market, jj. 218; Railway Sta- 
tion, ii. 221. 

Kallipuram, ii, 210. 

Kalln (stone) Oddayrs, i. 187. 

Kallitr-malai (Kalrayans), i. 142. 

Kalrayan Hills, acconnt of, ii. 299-302 ; 
see also, 1, 18-9; ii. 290; Jaghirs, ii. 
54, 302; Maluiyali taadition, i. 153 and 
155; Poligais i. 166; Inscriptions, i. 
156 ; Forests, i. 261; Leproay and Kala- 
azar, i. 312. 

Kal-tachan, (stone-magons, 
i. 186. 

Kalugondapalli, (Campaign of 1799), i. 88; 
ii. 142. 

Kalvadangam, ii. 272, 

Kalyirdyan, see Kulrayang, ii, 299. 

Kalyana-Shanare, i. 183, 

Kalyani, see Chalukyas, i. 68, 

Kalyaui Nad of Nattans, i. 144. 

Kamakshi (Parvati), i. 113; patron deity of 
Kammalars, i. 177. 

Kamakehi palaiyam, i. 263. 

Kaman, see Manmathan, i. 116. 

Kama-samudram, i. 12; ii, 108. 

Kambaya-nallor, deseribed, ii, 222-6, see 
also i. 58; Haidar, i. 78 2, 1; weaving 
i, 263; inscriptions at, ii, 208 2. 2; a8 
Valuk Wasa, ii, 216; market, ii. 218. 

Kamba-ya-nallur River, i. 6,9, 236, 299; 
ii. 225. 

Kambi Jangams, clan of Lingdyats, i. 192. 

Kambi Nayudu, traditional founder of 
Kanguudi Zamindan, ii. 179-80. 

Kambli (Blankets), i. 109, 283; ii, 98; in 
Hosir Taluk, ii. 114; Dharmapuri, ii. 
194; Uttankarai, ii, 218; Attar, ii, 
294. 

Kambli Kurubas, i, 169. 

Kaméu, see Pennisetum typhoideum. 


Kammalars), 


| Kambutikki, i. 18. 


Kamiyappu Nayakka, revives market in 
Adaman-kottai, ii, 197. 

Karmma Balijas, 1.179, 

Kaminalazs, account of, i. 186-7; see algo, 
i. 114, 125 2, 1, 126, 202-3. 

Kammas, account of, i, 166-7, ef. 164 and 
190. 

Kampa IY (or Kampanna Udaiyar), Vija- 
yanagar, expedition against, Madura, i, 
64 6. 

Kampavanman, (Ganga-Pallava King), i. 
48 x. 3. 

Kamasalas, Telugu artizans, i. 186. 

Kanakkaus, account of, i. 195. 

Kanarese (language), proportion of popu- 
lation speaking, i, 92; literacy, i, 821, 

Kanchi, see Conjeeveram. 

Kanchi Nad of Knikolars, i. 180. 

Kanohini Inam, ii. 64. ; 

Kandachaiam, system of ‘and lease, i, 
242. 
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Randagam, (grain measure), i, 242 2.3, 
286 ; weight, i. 283. 

Kandagam Piraippadu, denotes extent of 
land, i, 288. 

Kandaswami (name af Subrahmanya), i. 
114; temple at Kali-patti, ii, 275-6. 

Kandé Mudaliyar, tradition ‘regarding, ii, 
168. 

Kandyan-Dynasty (Ceylon), Kota Balijas 
claim kinship with, i. 178; Bagalur 
Poligar, ii. 121. 

Kangeiyan, family of temple builders, 
‘Tiruchengddu, ii. 286-8, 

Kangdni, caste officer of Pachai-Malaiya- 
lis, i. 156 ; village watchman, it. 48. 

Kangayam, title of Morir Nad Nattans, i, 
144; head-quarters of Nattans (caste), i, 
144; Glan of Madaras, i. 185. 

Kangundi, included in Baramahal, i, 3a. 
2; transferred to North Arcot, ii, 3; 
Poligar Védar caste, i. 174; Kempo 
Gaudu IV, ii. 127; connection with 
Maharaje-gadai, ii, 179-80. 

Kangu-pudavais, i. 265, 

Kani, length tneasure, i, 288. 

Kanikaram, clan of Médaras, i. 185, 

Kuniyan, bisaniaer who ties ¢dli at Periya- 
Malaiyali weddings, i, 158. 

Kanjam, clan of Médaras, i. 185, 

Kanja-nalai, described, i. 22; magnesite, 
ij. 29; magnetite, i. 32, ef. i. 273 and ii, 
276; chromite, i. 38; Vettuvan tradi- 
tion, 150. 

Kanjori, Paohai-Malaivalis at, i. 154. 

Kanji, see Kizhu. 

Kankanam, marriage wrist-thread, Kuzu- 
bas, i. 169; Koravas, i. 197 7. 1. 

Kankanhalli, General Harris Campaign, i. 
88; capture by Chama Raja of Mysore, 
i. 170. 
funker, i, 30, (limestone) i, 33. 

Kannadiyans (= Kanarese) Lingayats, i. 
192, Paralyans sub-caste, see Holeynas, i. 
202, 

Kannakol, [louse-breaking implement used 
by Koravas, ii. 98. 

Kanna-kKulam (clan of Nattanu), i. 144. 

Kannan (Brass-workers), Kammalars, i. 
186. 

Soe Janappars, i. 281 ; market, 
ii. 165. 

Kunnan-kurehi, sanitary association, ii. 
104. 

Kannantir (near Srirangam), Hoysala 
Capital, i, 61; Pandyan posseasion, 1. 62 
na. 3. 

Kannappa Nayanar, tradition of Vettuvans 
i. 161, of Ainbalakkarans and Valaiyans, 
i. 161, of Védars and Bédas, i. 174. 

Kanni-aiuma, associated with Karuppan 
and worshipped by Malaiyalis, i. 164. 

Kannimar (maiden goddesses), i, 120 #. 2. 

Kanteroy chakram, i. 200-3. 

Kantha Reddis, i. 166. 

Kantirava Narasn Raja, of Mysore, checks 
Muhammadans, i. 70; conyuests in 
Baramahal and war with ‘Mrmnala 
Nayaka, i. 71; mintage of, i. 290 ; vap- 
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ture of Hosar (1654), ii, 188; Ratnagiri 
from ‘ Itibal Rao”, ii. 155; Dharma- 
puri, ii. 204; Pennagaram (fiom Bija- 
pur), ii, 210; ‘Tenkarai-kottai (from 
Bijapur), ii. 228 ; 

Kantiraya, see Kanteroy, i. 290. 

Kanu Ram, ii. 15. 

Kanyaka Paramesvari (eure , Patroness 
of Komatia, i, 114, 178, 

Kapila-malai, i, 150. 

Kapilar, ‘l'amil scholar, i. 46, 

Kappangiri or Kappiyangiri, Uppiliyan 
tradition, i, 184. 

Kapus, account of, i. 165-6, of. 164; 
Moras division, i.125; Vijayanagar 
influence, i, 190; Razus, i. 191 ; Lin- 
gayats, i. 192, 


Kar, short wrop paddy, i. 212, 

Karadi, clan of Véttuvans, i, 152. 

Karadiyar, i. 162. 

Karagam, brass vessel with consecrated 
water, 1. 115. 

Karai_(sub-Nads of Pachai-Malayalis), i. 
154 ; share of oo-parcenary Sands, i. 288 
nm. 2%; division of former Alambadi 
‘Valuk, i. 107 2. 1. 

Karaikattu (Vellalars), i, 189, 141. 

Karakkattu, epithet of Pidari 
Malaiyalis, i. 163, 

Karala-malai, i. 18. 

Karalans, caste title of Periya-Malaiyalis, 
i, 156, 

Remignda » Pachai-Malayali Nattan at, 
i, 155. 

Keraikala-Sdla-Adaiyar-Nadalvan, i. 60 2. 


Kariemangalam, desoribed, ii. 207-8; 
General Harris’ army encamps, i. 87 ; 
gunny-bags, i. 177; Gandlas, i. 183; 
Pula-halli Project, 1. 240; Union, ii. 
104 ; market, ii. 196, 

Kari-patti, ii, 232, 

Kari Raman, patron deity of Malaiyalis, i. 
162 ; ii. 300. 

Kariyakaran, oaste officer, i. 127. 

Kariya-kovil river, i, 8. 

Kariyappa Gaudu III, Ankusagiri Poligar, 
ii, 126. 

Kariyastan, cavte officer, i, 127, 

Karuna (carnatic), Golla, sub-caste, i. 172. 

Karna-Salés, sub-caste of Salas, i. 182, #. 2. 

Kamams, Village Accountants, ii, 48-51, 
see also i. 196. 

Karnata, Vijayanagar Viceroyalty, i. 67. 

Kurum, epithet of Pidari among Malaiya- 
lis, i. 163. 

Karuman-Kndal, ii. 258. 

Karungal, i. 13. 


Karuppan or Karuppannan, Demon, i, 
164 ; see also Madurai-Viran. 

Karuppar, shandy at, ii. 258, 

Karar, (old Chera Capital), Roman coins, 
i. 45 ; Gatti Mudaliyara, i. 69 ; captured 
by Haidar, i. 83 ; Vettuvan tradition, i. 
160 ; Railway Project, i. 301. 

Karuveéppilai-Koravas, a sub-oaste, i. 196 ; 
li. 96. 


among 
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Kasha, administrative head-quarters of 
District Taluk, ete., e.g., Kunnattar, ii. 
216. 

Kaserupu-vallu, a clan of Dombaras, i. 
199 


Kasim, See Qasim. 

Kéau (= pie), in Attur = 2 pies, i. 203. 

Kagukkara Chettis, i. 177. 

Katie-mane, Kanarese unit 
administration, 1. 127 2. 3. 
Katti Paraiyans, hereditary iron-smelters, 

i, 202 ; ii, 210. 

Kattiri-vandlu, or scissor-thieves (Donga 
Dasaris), ii. 92. 

Kattiyam (Tamil) panegyric), at marriages, 
among Nattans, i. 145. 

Katiw, olan of Vettuvans, i. 152, 

Kattu-kottai, ii, 293. 

Kattu-palaiyam, ii. 273. 

Kutiuppddu (legalised conoubinage), i, 136. 

Kattu-Pijaris, name by which Irulas are 
called 1. 201. 

Kattu-puttir, transferred to 'I'richinopoly, 
ii, 8. 

Kaul, assignment of land on redneed 
assessment, ii. 21-7. 

Kavadi-Koravas, i. 196. 

Kévadis, worshipped at Kali-patti, ii, 275, 

Kdval fees, i, 196, 198 ; ii. 94, 301. 

Kévulgar, Kdvalkdran, village watchman, 
ii, 48, 81 ; sub-caste of Koravas, i. 196 ; 
ij, 93-4, 

Kavara-malai, i. 16. 

Kavara-panai, cotton spinning at, ii. 294, 

Kavarais, 1, 263, 270 ; 11. 97, 211, see also 
Balijas. 

Kaveri, River system, i. 5,6, 10, 11,13; 
depopulation, i. 200 ; irrigation project, 
i, 21, 22 and 239; ferries, i. 299; Rail- 
way station, i, 299 ;ii. 272; Railwa 
Bridge, i. 300; falls at Hogéna-kal, 
ji. 205 ; legend of diversion at Sdélap- 
padi, ii. 212. 

Kavori-patnam, described, ii. 170-1 ; see 
also ii, 162; Chikka Déva Raja, i. 72; 
captured by the English, i. 76; re- 
captured by Haidar, i. 77 ; strengthened 
hy Haidar, i. 78; taken by Colonel 
Smith, i. 79; Maxwell, i. 84; Agamu- 
daiyans,i. 149; Kammalar Matam, i. 
187 ; graft mangoes, i. 234-5 ; irriga- 
tion, 1. 286 ; gingelly oil, i. 271, 282; 
bridge, 1. 290; Railway Project, i. 300 ; 
floods of 1903, i. 310; union, ii, 104; 
ribs ii. 165 ; Goloonda Brahmans, ii. 
167. 

Kavéripuram, Gatti Mudaliyars, i. 69; 
Alambadi Poligars, ii, 129 #.1; Solap- 
padi, ii. 212. 

Kavilai-drug, i. 12. 

Kavundun, Village Headman, ii. 48 ; also 
caste title, e.g., Vettuvans, i. 152. 

Kedda-malai (Boda-malais), i, 21, 32; 
il. 232. 

Kela-mangalam, described, ii. 140-2; 
Makhdum Ali,i. 74-5 ; General Harris, 
i. 88 5 cession, i. 88 ; Lingayat influence, 
i. 117 2. 2; Pattal-amman, i, 120; Taluk 
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Kasha, ii. 14 4. 2; sanitary association, 
ii. 104; market, i, 281 and ii. 116, 

Kelasis (Kan), See Barbers, i. 189, 

Kellerbaner, Kev. G. O., i. 108. 

Kelly, Colonel, af Arni, i. 84. 

Kelso, Mr., Assistant Collector, settles 
Balaghat taluks, ii. 15. 

Kélvi-Koduve, a card game, i. 111. 

Kempe-Gauda, Magadi Poligar, i. 70: ii. 
126-7. 

Kerala, ancient name for Malabar, i, 155-6. 

Kerosine oil, i. 271, 283. 

Kesaraguli, 1. 11. 

Ketanda-patti, Garu of Janappays, i. 117. 

Kovali-pattiram, a variety of coco-nut used 
specially for puja, i. 214 , 1. 

Khairate Inams, ii. 64. 

Khande Rao, conspiracy against Haidar 
Ali, i. 74-6 and ii, 141, 

Kiohi-palaiyam (Salem City), i, (104 and 
243; Manne Paraiyans in, i. 203; 
tanneries, i. 272. 

Kil-Avarai, i, 19, 

Kul-Nad (Periya-Kalrayans), i. 19. 

Kelat (olan), i. 123 2. 2, 204. 

Kiliyur falls (Shevaroys Hills), i. 7. 

Kilkarai-Pandurai-Nad, i. 68, 144. 

Killedar, commander of a Fort under 
Muhammadan rule, e.g., Ismail Khan in 
Salem City, ii. 238, 

Kilar, Boda-malais, i. 21, 154. 

Kindersley, Mr., in charge of Tiruppattur 
aud Vantyambadi, ii. 22. 1, 

Kinni, water-clook for measuring “ turns” 
inirrigation, i. 290. 

Kiri-patti (Malaiyalis), i, 155. 

Kiri-patti River, anuikats on, ii. 292, 

Kiri-patti valley, i. 8. 

Kistbandi, periods for payment of revenue 
in instalments, it, 67; for Coffee Lands, 
ii. 48 7. 2, 

Kisukad (“ Seventy ”), i, BB 2. 2. 

Kitti (Tip-eat), i. 111. 

Kizhakkatti, frog-eating Paraiyans, i. 202. 

Knives, pen and hunting, Salem noted for 
manufacture of, i, 276, 

Kodagar, ii. 165. 

Koda-kara-Nachi, mother goddess worship- 
ped by Malaiyalis, i. 164. 

Kodamanda patti, ii. 166. 

Kodatha, See Koditti Kapus. 

Kodigé-Mdniyames, ii, 55. 

Kédi-halli, legend of fonndation sacrifice, 
i, 120; Gollas and Balijas, i. 190. 

Kodikal Vellalars, i. 140. 

Koditti Kapus, i. 166, 

Kédiyar, i. 11. 

Kofoed, Kevy., i. 103, 

Kokka-Rayan-pottai, ii. 272. 

Kelaga (Kan), grain measure, i. 286. 

Kolagattar, inscriptions, ii, 204. 

Kolar, capital of Western-Gangas (eastern 
branch), i, 51, 69; Shahji, i. 71.1; 
Capture by Col. Donald Oampbell, i. 80. 

Kolar-Gangas, i. 51 7. 1. 

Kolar Gold Fields, extension of Schist 
band into Krishnagiri Taluk, i. 26 ». 3, 
27 ; effeot on agricultural labour, i, 246, 
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Kolattam, i. 111. 

Koleya Paraiyans, See loleyas, i. 202-3. 

Kolikkai-nattam (Rajapalaiyam), ii. 273. 

Kolimar, remains of slag mound in Forest 
Reserve, ii. 109. 

Kilkdran, caste officer, i. 
servant, ii, 61 2. 1. 

Kellan (Blacksmith), section of Kamma- 
lars, i, 186. 

Kolli-malais, described, i, 19 ; magnetite, i. 
32; beaas, i. 36; Chéra tradition, i. 46; 
Malaiyali tradition, i. 163; cultivation 
on, i207, 211, 216, 218, 222, 226; 
economic condition of Malviyalis on, i. 
246 ; settlement, ii. 42, 43, 46, 232. 

Kolli-Malaiyalis, i, 153, 4. 

Kollu, see Dolichus biflurua, i. 221. 

Kol-Nayakkanpatti, ii. 258. 

Kolroyan, see Kulrayans. 

Kémanam (Piece of cloth supported by « 
waist cord), i, 109. 

Komaragana-halli, Dharmapuri Union, ii. 
198, 

Komatia, account of, i. 176-6 and 174 2. 5; 
Kanyaka-Paramesvari, i. 114; Right 
Hand Faction, i. 126; Ménarikum, i. 
183-4; Satanis as Purdie, i, 1965 
Madigas tradition, i, 204 ; trade in grain, 
i. 279; in gloth, i. 280; in salt, i. 2815 
Anohetti, ii, 109; in Dharmapuri, it. 
196 ; in Namagiripet, ii. 236; in Salem, 
ii, 241; in Omalar, ii. 259; ‘Tiruchen- 
godu taluk, ii, 273. 

Kombat (inhabited valley running up into 
hills), i, 155, 

Kénaga-padi, ii. 266. af 

Kondayampatti, sister village of Bendaru- 
patti, i. 303, 

Kondayana-halli, Junappars and gunny- 
bags, i. 177, 

Kondayantr (Shevaroys), i. 15. 

Koné, olan of Médaras, 1. 185. 

Koneri-patti, described, ii, 304; Catholic 
Mission, i. 100 ; London Mission, i. 102. 

Konari-patti (Viruchengodu Taluk), ii, 273. 

Konga-désu-réijakkal, i. 63. 

Konga-Kuikolais, i. 180. 

Kongalayi, mother goddess, worshipped by 
Mulaiyalis, i. 164. 

Kongal Nad (‘‘ Eight Thousand ”’), i. 60. 

Kouga-Namassivayya-swami, Agamudai- 
yas’ Gura, i. 149. 

Konganapuram, ii, 273. 

Konga Paraiyans, i. 201. 

Kongara-putti, ii, 194, 

Konga Rayar, caste officer of Sembudavans, 
i. 173. 

Kongu Shanazs, i. 183 and x. 3. 

Konga Vellalars, i. 139-40; similarity of 
Pullang, i. 189 ; Barbers, i. 190. 

Kongu Country, i. 44; Aditya I (Chola), 
i. 63; a Chola Provinee, i. 67; Vishnu- 
vardhana, i, 59; Ramanditha (LHoysala), 
i. 62.2.4; boundaries, i. 189. 

Kongu Kammalazs, i. 186 ”, 2. 

Konguni King, title of Western Ganges, 
i. 60. 

Kongu-patti, ii. 258, 266. 


127; village 
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Kongu Vanniyazs, i. 142, 

Koppu-malai, i, 13, 17. 

Koracha, see Koravas, i. 196 2. 1. 

Kérai grass, Cyperus rotundus, i. 
inatting, ii. 98. 

Koraiyar, anaikat, ii. 293. 

Korama, see Koravas, i. 196 2. 1. 

Koravas, account of, 1. 196-8 ; mut-makers, 
i, 186; ii, 218; Crime, ii. 92-6; see 
also, i. 102. 

Kosa Chetti, i. 176. 

Kosakkuli, epithet of Pongalayi, mother 
goddess, i. 164. 

Kota Balijas, i. 178, 

Kota-kodigt Inim, ii. 54. 

Kotankal river on Pachai-malais, i. 20, 

Bele Mees in Hosur Fort, ii. 
137. 

Kottai-Muni-appan, in Tammampatti Fort, 
ii, 304. 

Kottai-patti Pass, strike-valley, i. 5, 8, 13 
and 248. 

Kottai-patti valley, desoribed, i. 
black cotton soi] in, i, 81; ii. 216. 

Kottai-Solappadi, ii. 194; see also Solup- 
padisii, 212. 

Kotteiyar, i. 12. 

Kottumbadi (¢rishvékam village), ii. 54 n. 


277 ; 


17-8; 


Kottamns, sub-division of Mandalama under 
Cholas, i. 58. 

Kottan-chedu, i. 16. 

Kotta-palli, ii, 165. 

Kottevur, i, 10. 

Kottu-kddu (laud which can only be culti- 
vated with a hoc), i. 211; ii. 43, 

eur” caste officer of Vettuvans, i. 

‘20 

Kovil-malai (Kalrayans), i. 19. 

Koyil-Pudur (Kalrayans), i. 19; 
Raman temple, i, 162; ii. 300. 

Kovilar (Dhermapuri), Catholic settlement, 
i. 97,100; ii. 197. 

iy sacked by Vishnu-vardhana, i, 


Kari- 


ae Ii (Rashtraktta), Yuvaraja, i. 

Krishna III (Rashtrakata), revival under, 
1, 51; alliance with Butuga JI (Westem- 
Ganga), i. 56. 

Krishna Deva Raya, of Vijayanagar, i. 66 ; 
ioc ; 

Krishnagiri, desoribed, ii. 171-8, see also 
162; first attempt to storm 1767, i. 76 
and 11. 174; siege and capitulation 1768, 
i. 80 and ji. 175; Maxwell’s feint on, i. 
84; second attempt to storm 1791, i, 86 
and ii. 176; head quarters of Head, i. 
86; administrative head-quarters and 
garrison, i. 86-9; see also ii, 3; Abbe 
Dubojs, 1. 99; Lutheran Mission, i. 102- 
103; Mahratha settlement, i. 190 7. 3; 
arul,i. 213; grapes, i. 234; weaving, i. 
263; Hosor ragi, 1. 280; exports, i. 
282-3; mint, i. 291-2; eye disease, i. 
811; hospital, i. 317; schools, i. 823-4 
and 328; Courts, ii. 88 and 91; Union, 
ii. 104 ; Goleonda Brahmans, ii. 167-8. 
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Krishnagiri Taluk, desoribed, ii. 161-89 ; 
see alyo, i. 3 2, 2,13, 27; irrigation pro- 
jecte, i. .238; exports und trade, i. 
280-3 ; communications, i. 294-7, 300 and 
ii. 164, 

Krishnappa-Nayani-Podar, i. 174 2. 4. 

Krishnapuram, i. 298; ii. 196. 

Krishna Raja Dodda, of Mysore, elephant 

. pice, i, 293 2. 1; liberal grants of inams, 
ii. 61,191, 290; oppressive taxation, ii. 
661 nw. 1, 

Krishna-Raya-Samudram, ii. 113. 

Kehatriyas, fewness of, i. 190; Marathas 
claim to be, i. 190; Razus oluim to be, i. 
191. 

Kuchu-karadi, i. 14 2. 2. 

Kuda--kutit Vanniyars, i, 142, 

Kudike, remarriage of divorozs, i. 186 2. 


Kudthe-sdiu, off-spring of informal marri- 
age (Kurubas), i. 170. 

Kudiydna Kavundar, 
Vellalars, i. 144. 

Kugir Naguratius, i. 176 2. 4, 

Kukli-malai, i. 12, 

Knkuttai-patti, ii, 258. 

Hula or kulam (olan), i. 123 2. 2. 

Kulasékbara Alvar, Vishnavite saint, i. 
196. 

Kulasekharas, section of Satanis, i. 196, 

Kulastar Loki counoillors), i, 127 2, 1. 

Kuli, land measure, i. 288. 

Kuli-padi, kuli-vallum measure for paying 
coolies in grains, i. 245, n. 2 and 287. 

Kulottunga 1IT, expels Singhalese and sets 
up Vikrama Pandya, i, 69; nominal 
suzersinty over Dharmapuri Adigaiman, 
i. 61; inoriptiony at Adaman-kottai, Ji, 
196 ; at Dharmapuri, ii. 203. 

Kumara-m+ngalam, i. 113. 

Kumiara-pailaiywm, deseribed, ii, 2745 
weaving, i. 263; bridge, i, 298 ; Special 
Magistinte, ii. 91; sanitary association, 

_ij, 104; toll-gate, ii. 272; market, ii. 
273. 

Kumara Perumal (Kundani), ii. 146, 

Kumarasami-putti (Salen), ii. 105. 

Kumbdras (Kanarese potters), i. 184, 

Kummaras (Telugu potters), 1. 184, 

Kummi,i. 111. 

Kumpant or Kumpmi — (* Company”) 
Fallam, Nandagam, i. 2873 punam 
(money), 1. 208, see also ii, 108. 

Kunchiga Vakkiligas, i. 167-8. 

Kundani, described, ii, 142-7 ; see also i. 12 
and ii, 111; Pandava pits,i, 44; Capi- 
tal of Hoysalas in 13th century, i. 62; 
ii. 108 ; legendary connection with Anknu- 
sugiri Poligars, i. 126. 

Kundani Rayalu, traditional connection 
with Ankusagiri, ii. 125. 

Kundumant, goldsmith’s weight, i. 283. 

Kunduni Nad (Malaiyalis), i. 154. 

Kundu-kota Till, i. 9-10, 36; ii, 107, 110 
and 111. 

Kundtra-palli, ii, 165. 

Kunigal, Remount Depot at, ii. 148. 

Kunjam ({an) Koravas, i. 196. 


term for Kongu 
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Kunkumam, red powder wpplied to forehead 
ceremonially, i. 146. 

Kunkur see Kankur. 

Kunnattur, sanitary association at, ii. 104 ; 
once Kasha of Uttankarai I'aluk, ii. 216 ; 
oil-pressing and market, ii, 218. 

Kunnattur-Durgam, ancient name for Sun- 
karidrug, ii. 280; ef. Elu-karai-Nad, ii. 
297. 

Kunte, see weeding-plough. 

Kuntisvara temple, at Kundani, ii. 143. 

Kuppam (Kangundi), i. 13, 198, 300, 

Kuppammal, daughter of Berikai Poligar, 
il. 124, 145 2, 1. 

Kurai (Bride’s cloth), i. 147. 

Kuridi-nattum, village near Mélagiri Font, 
ii, 128, 

Kurnool, Pathan Nawabs of, i. 73 2. 2. 

Kurpu (Hindustani), hand-weeder, i, 209. 

Kuru, see Kuruvai paddy, i, 212. 

Kurubas, account of, i. 169-71, tattooing, 
1.110; Virabbadra.i.J17%2.33 Woddam- 

, maand Chikkamma, i. 121; Umdiliket 
ands, i, 190; ii. 112; kambli weaving, i. 
268 j-tax on, ii. 66 and x». 3. 


-Kurubara-palli, i. 298, 


Kurnga-patti, adjoins Singarapet, ii. 226, 

Kurwoeai, short crop paddy, i. 212. 

Kuruvans, see Koravas, i. 196 9. 1. 

Kusayans (Tamil potters), i. 184. 

Kutba (Muharmmadan festival), i. 105. 

Kuttadi Indm, ii. 64, 

Pipsies cemall pond), inigation from, i. 237 ; 
ii. 26. 

Kuttampundi, corandum, i, 38, 

Kattar, see Pattipadi river. 

Kutti-Kavundun, caste officer of Pachui« 
Maluiyalis, i. 165, 

Kutti-manivam, caste officer, i. 127. 

Kuvalala Nad, connection with Kundani, 
ii. 147. 

Kuzhu (ragi gruel), i. 110. 
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Labbais, account of, i. 103-4; house langu- 
age, i, 93; Jemon-grass oil, i, 272 ; gérui- 
grass mats, i. 277; six-montby’-credit 
hawkezs, i. 280; occasional criminality, 
ii. 92; in Salem, ii. 243. 

Labourers, castes of, i. 187; position of, 
i, 246. 

Lae, i. 269. 

Taddagini Vakkaligas, i. 168-9, 

Taddigam (Pungauir Zamindari), identi- 
fied with Koyatar, conquered by Vishnu- 
vardhani, i, 69 2, 1, . 

Lady's Seat (Shevaroys), i. 15 2. 1; ii, 266. 

Luerzio, Father, on ‘ Moramangalam ” 
1.95 m, 4. 

Laghivm, preparation of Ganja, ii. 79. 

Lakkawena-halli, ii, 194. 

LakKanua-halli, ii. 194. 

Lakshmana Rao (Munro's fae-Lotum), built 
Daulatabad, ii. 172; Kambayanullir 
Mitta, ii. 228-4, 

Lakshmi (Vishnu’s consort), i. 114. 

Lakshmi-Bottw, Uppiliyans, i, 186 #. 2, 


? 
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Lakshmi-Kanta Raja, tradition at Sanka- 
ridrug, ii. 279. 

Takshmi-Narayana, name of Vishnu,i. 114. 

Jaligam, i. 14. 

Lambadis, described, i. 200-1; diulect, 
i. 92; devastation by, ii. 109. 

Lamont, Lieut., slain in the attack against 
Kiishnagiri in 1791, ii. 175 x. 3. 

Tand, Measures of, i. 287-8; Sale values 
of, i. 2438. 

Land-cess, ii. 102. \ 

Land-Revenue, effect on, of, Famine of 
1877-8; administration of, ii. 1-69; in 
Tlosar Taluk, ii. 118; Dharmapnai, sil. 
192; Uttankarai, ii, 216 ; Salem, ii. 232 ; 
Omalur, ii. 257 ; Tiruchengodu, ii, 270 1; 
Attar, ii, 29t. 

Tang, Colonel, udvanees beyond Denkani- 
kota, i. 80; replaces Col. Wood, i. 82; 
Lieut. in charge of detachment at Na- 
makkul, i. 87; demands surrender of 
forty round Krishnagiri, ii. 176. 

Language, i. 92; bar to intermarriage, 
i, 124; literacy in each, i, 821. 

Langar, i. 37. 

Later-Pallavas, i. 48, (See also [nsoriptions, 
Later Pallavas). 

laterite, i. 32. 

Leases of land, i. 242-3. 

Leeanium hemisphoericum (Brown Bug) on 
Shevaroys, i. 230. 

Treanium viride, Green Bug on Shevaroys, i. 
230, 

Lechler, Rev., J. M., London Mission, 
i. 101, 324-5 ; ii. 240, 264, 303, 304. 

Leeming, Mr. H. W., on coffee cultivation, 
i, 227 2 3. 

Left Hand Faction, i. 183, 186. 

Leighton, Gol, ‘Thomas, ii. 182. 

Leipzig Hivangelical Lutheran Mission, 
i. 108, 325 ; ii, 250. 

Jiomonsg, i. 233-6. 

Lemon-grass oil, distallation of, i. 272. 

Length, measures of, i. 287. 

Leopards, i. 35. 

Leprosy, 1. 312. 

Teyssedre, Rev. Futher P., ii. 304. 

License, to search bazaars and gold- 
smiths’ shops for lost money and gold 
filings, ii. 67. 

Lime, tax on manufacture of, ii. 66. 

Lingam, phallic form vf Biva, i, 112; worn 
by Lingayats, i, 117, 192-3; Kurubas, 
1,170; at Hudé-Durgam, ii. 139. 

Lingayats, account of, i. 191-2; prosecu- 
tion of, i. 61; rise of, i. 117; caste 
sectarian in origin, i, 125, hierarchical] 
organisation, i. 127; near Anchetti, ii, 
109; at Gummalapuram, ji. 1315; at 
Pennagaram, ii. 210. 

Liquors (foreign), i. 283. 

Litigation, civil, growth of, ii. 89. 

Lizards, aurgury of, among Koravas, ii. 95, 

Loans, Agricultural, i. 247 ; i, 279-80. 

Local Boards, take over roads, i. 296; 
railway projcets, i. 300-1 ; hospitals and 
dispensaries, i. 317; education, i, 323-4 ; 
origin of Hund from road-sesg, ij. 101, 
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Local Government, ii. 101-5. 

Tepelity, difference of, bar to inlenmarziage, 
i. 126, 

Tocated fellings (Forestry), i. 262. 

Lockhait, Mr , Collector, ii. 27; towb in 
Hosur, ii. 137. 

Locusts, Famine of 1877-8, i. 306, 

Lodge, Miss, i. 102, 824, 

Lokar, Reserve,i. 14”. 1; Railway Station, 
1. 299; ii, 258; Pass, ii. 219. 

London Mission, i. 100-2 ; Schools, i. 824-5 ; 
Hosur, ii. 188; in Salem City, ii. 240; 
Hastampatti, ii. 246; on Shevaroys, ii, 
256; in :attur, ii, 296; in Seudarapatti, 
ii. 308 ; in Koneri-patti, ii. 304, 

Longley, Mr., ii. 45 2. 1, 51, 220, 241, 

Toom, tax, on weavers, i. 260-1, country, 
description of, i, 269. 

Loyuat, see Eriodutrye japoniou. 

Loris lydekkeriaunus, i, 37. 

Loni XVI medal granted to Mir Ghulam 
Ali Miviam, ii. 177. 

Lower Ghats, i, 3.2. 1. 

Tutheran Missions, 1. 102-8. 

Lutherpet, i. 103, 
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Mabbs, Rey. G., i. 101, 824 ; ii. 296. 

MacDonald, Lieutenant, i. 87, 242, 275. 

MacDonald’s Choultry (Magadan Chava- 
di), i, 299 ; ii, 972, 276. 

Machalas @Qnendicant Madigas), i. 204. 

Hachinan, Machini, i. 134 2. i. 

Mackain, Captain, i. 77; ii, 171. 

bi Captain, ji, 2-8, 42, 2¥7, 301, 
30 


Madaga Nad (Vellarai Nad), ii. 270. 

Madakke (Vel.), see Plough, 

Madakku, i. 287-8. 

Maddala-pallam, i. 13. 

Maddigonam-palaiyam, ii. 198, 

Marddar, i. 88. 

Made-kulam, i. 170. 

Madhu Rao, Peshwa, ii. 127. 

Madhura Gapalu Chakra, i. 290 x. 

Modi length of cloth), i. 287. 

Madigas, i, 201-3, see also, i. 119, 176; ii. 
76 


HMadirui-kunda (Vitle of Pardutaky I. 
ehola) i. 63. 

Madivalam, ii, 126 #. 1. 

Madra-palli, i. 281. 

Madras, i. 254, 281, 2835 ii, 285. 

Madras Measure, i. 287. 

Madras Rupees, i. 293. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, i. 
800, 

Madura, i. 343; Roman coins, i. 465 cap- 
ture of, i. 53; Sulfany of, i. 64-5; 
Vijayanagar Viceroyalty (see also in- 
scriptions, Madura Nayaka), feudal sys- 
tem of Tirumala Nayaka,i. 68; invaded 
by Mysoreans, i. 71; Jesuit Mission, i. 
94, 96; ii. 249, 

Madurai-Viran, cult of, i. 121-2, 204. 

Maduve-silu (Kurubas), i. 170. 

Magadi, ii. 126. 
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Mages (Hoysalas), i, 202-3. 

Magistrate (Village), ii. 86, see Headman. 
Magnesite, 1. 26-9, 33, 

Magnetite, i. 31-2. 

Mahahbali, i, 49, 2. 4. 

Muhdtharata, i. 115. 

Mahil (= Palace), e.g., Baramahal, of. 
Killedar’s Mahal, Salem City, ii. 238. 
Mahdlaya Amadvasui, (“ All Souls Day"), 

i. 136. 
Mahamalla (‘‘ Great-Wrestler’), i. 49. 
Mahamallapuram, see Seven Pugodas. 
Hahi-maniupam (pillared hall or portico), 
i, 112-3. 


Mahd-navamt dayil (parade-ground), ii. 


117. 
Maharaja-gadai, described, ii. 178-80; 
Hill, i. 13; ii, 162; Hanuman bas- 


relief, i. 115 2. 1; Agamuduiyans, i. 
149; Masti Poligars, ii. 126 ; murket, ii. 
165 ; Golconda Brahmans, ii. 167. 

Maha Siva Htutri, i. 119. 

Mahavali Banaraya, title of Bana Kings, 
ii, 185. 

Mahavali-Vanariya, i. 18, 

Mahat-Padam (caste olficer of Lingayats), 


i, 194. 

Muahéndra (Nolawha), i. 63; -ii, 180,196, 
201. 

Mahéndra-mangalam, i. 298; if. 180, 190. 

Mahosvuras, ii. 146 #. 1. 

Mahisha, i. 120. 

Maidan (open spaoce), i, 108; ii. 145, 

Mailaris, i. 194-5. 

Maiti fanams, i. 291-3. 

Maize, see sea may. 

Makhun, i. 105, 

Mukhdum Ali, i. 74, 77, 79; ii. 119, 188. 

Makka-Cholum (Maize), 1. 207. 

Malabar, i. 110%, 3,157”. 1 and 3, 231, 
286, 283. 

Maludi-kal (Barren women’s rock), ii. 288. 

Malahalli, ii. 14 4. 2,107 2. 1. 

Mallaméng, i, 149. 

Maliavalli, battle of, i. 88. 

Malaiyalis, aceount of, i. 152-164 ; worship 
neoliths, i, 42; huts of, i, 108-9; 
Semnopitheeus entellus ag medicine, i. 
110; territorial divisions, i. 125; cross 
cougin marringe, i. 184 ; diseases, i, 312- 
145; of Kolli-malaiy, i. 21,109, 110; of 
Shevuroys, i. 211; ii. 218, 255; of Kal- 
rayand, ii. 301. 

Malakonda, i. 13, 

Malappa-konda, i. 12, 27. 

Malaria, i. 311-2; ii, 182, 215 and 237. 

Malas, i. 202-3. 

Maligai (Hogéna-kal), ii, 194. 

Malik Kafur, i. 64. 

Malkhed, i, 47. 

Mallappadi, i. 3. 2, 18; ii, 162, 180. 

Mallapuram (Dharmapuri), i, 58 ; ii. 209. 

Mallapuram, Shevaroys Pasy and Ghat, i. 
5, 6, 18, 14, 16 and ‘297. 

Malia-samudram, deseribed, ii. 275; tank, 
i. 7; Chola temple, i. 113; Nattan’s 
Nad, i. 144; weavers, i. 260-1 ; Sub- 
Registrar, ii. 90; market, ii. 273. 
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Malli-kurai, i, 22, 32 and 277 ; ii. 290. 

Mallikarjuna (Vijayanagar), i. 65 2. 23 
ii, 147. 

Mallikarjuna-durgam, i. 9; ii. 110. 

Mallik-Arjunésvara, i. 113. 

Mallar, described, ii. 236; wild pig hunt, 
i. 37; Kongu Nad Kaikdlars, i. 181; 
sanitary association, ii. 104; market, ii. 
234, 

Maltby, Mr., ii. 27. 

Malunguttu (epithet of Pidari), i. 163. 

Malar, i. 65, 81, 800 ; ii. 106, 114. 

Mamallapuram, see Seven Pagodas, 

Human (Father-in-law), i. 134 2, 1. 

Mamanji, i. 18 and 156. 

Mamanthila-vadu, i. 172. 

et = customary or custom, e¢.g., ii. 
30. 

HMunam (measure), i. 285-6. 

Manathal, legend of Sita, ii. 285 2. 3. 

Manavdlan, i. 158. 

Manavarana-palli, ii. 108. 

Manchi plateau, i. 10 and 11. 

Mundalam (Chola Provinee), i. 67. 

Mandave (customs farm), ii. 68 2. 2. 

Mendiri (caste officer), 1. 127, 165. 

Mangalam (Pachai-malaia), i. 20, 155 ”. 1; 
(Shevaroys), ii. 266. 

Mangalapuram, ii. 294. 

Mangalas (Telugu), see Barbers. 

Mangalore, Treaty of, i, 83; first Re- 
mount Depot at, ii. 148. 

Mangoes, i. 233-6; ii. 166, 171. 

Mango Showers, i. 206. 

Mangan, iy 66. 

Man-gutte-patti, ii. 282. 

Minikic (wv measure), i. 286. 

Maniyakkarars, i. 141. 

Manja-kuttai, ii. 256. 

Manjarai, i. 156 2. 1. 

so Pass, i, 5, 18-15, 297; ii. 226, 

32. 

Manjini, ii, 291, 293, 

Man-malai, i, 20, 164. 

Manmatha, i. 110. 

Manna Paraiyans, i. 202-3, 

Manné Grant, i. 61. 

HMunnw (earth) Oddars, i. 187. 

Mannur-malai, i, 19, 

Hanthai (cattle-pen) Gollas, i. 172. 

Mantharam Séral Trumporai, i. 46. 

Manti Odde, see Mannu Oddars. 

Mantras (spells), i. 120. 

Manukonda-malui, i. 14, 37, 72; ii. 213. 

Manure, i. 209-10, 226, 227, 230, 256. 

Manyekheta (Malkhed), i. 45. 

Har Prewaee i. 287, 289. 

Murakkal (measure), i. 286. 

HMuram (wood) Oddars, i. 187-8. 

Mara-mangalam, Shevaroys, i. 15; Oma- 
lur taluk, i. 95. 2; ii. 249, 

Maraméris (Shanarg), i. 188. 

Maianda-halli, ii. 198, 195; Irrigation 
Project, i. 240. 

Mara-sandiram, ii, 119. 

Marasimha (Kolar Ganga), i. 61, 54. 

paren (Western Ganga), i. 55-6, ii. 
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Marathas, check Chikka Deva Raya, i. 72; 
invade Mysore, i, 76; allinnee with 
English, i, 84; military settlers, i, 190; 
aecount of, i1.190-1; Military pensioners, 
ii, 176; Brahmang, i. 116 x, 3. 

Marathi Dombaras, i. 198. 

Marathi language, i. 92-8. 

Maravarman, Kulasékhera 1, i. 63. 

Maravarman, Sundara Pandya I, i. 61. 

Maravarman, Sundara Pandya 1, i, 62, 

Marco Polo, i, 63 #. 7. 

Mérguli (Tamil month, December-January), 
harvest of kar and samba paddy, i, 212 x, 
8; dry paddy, i. 2138; perun'amélt, i, 
219; gingelly, i. 222, seed-time for 
chélam, i. 220. 

Margosa oil, i, 271. 

Mari-ammuan (mother goddess), i. 117-8. 
126, 163, 204 ; il. 94. 

Mari-umman, Chennu, temple of plague, ii, 
181. 

Mari-Nanjapps, Bagulor Poligar, ii. 
122, 

Mariyalam, 1. 10. 

Marka Brahmans, i. 138. 

Markands Rishi, ii. 160. 

Markanda-nadi, tributary of Pennaiyar, i. 
6 and 8, 9, 12; valley i. 10; ii, 108, 
142; irrigation, i. 236; Krishuagirt 
Taluk, ii, 162; Bade ‘Talay Project, i. 
240; traditions, i. 182; places on, ii, 
142 and 160, 

Markets (weekly), described, i. 279 ; tax, ii. 
67-8 3 in Howdr Taluk, ii, 116; in Krishne- 
giri, il, 166; in Dharmapuri, ii. 195 ; 
m Uttankarai, ii. 218; in Salem, ii, ¥84 5 
Omelur, ii, 268; in Tirnchengadu, “ii. 
272-3; in Atti, ii, 294. 

Market dues, ii. 67-8, 102-3, 

Marriage, political, i. 62, 64%. 3; dissolu- 
tion of i. 180; oustema, i, 186, 143, 
145-8, 168-9 and 197; ‘* crows cougin ’’ 
(menurikam), i, 183-4. 

Martinz, Father Emmanuel, i. 196. 

Martite, i, 82, 

Maruda-viran, see Madurai-yiran. 

Marudéri tank, i. 237. 

Marnlachatya (Lingayats), 1. 198. 

Marwaris, i. 116 2. 3, 

Masi (Camil month; February-March), i. 
116 ; harvest of castor, i. 284; mango 
lease, i. 285, 

Masi-Malaiyan, (Maluiyali eult), i. 164. 

Maskali-patti, ii, 234. 

Master, Mr. R.K., (Settlement), ii, 31, 32. 

Masti, ii, 125, 168; Poligars, 190; ii, 
116, see Aukusagiri and Sulagiri. 

Mastigas, mendicunt Madigas, i, 204. 

Mat-making, by Korayas and Meédaras, i. 
185 2. 3, described, i. 276-7 ; in Dharma- 
puri Taluk, ii, 106 ; in Uttankarai Valok ; 
ui, 218; Salem Town, ii. 284; in Tirv- 
chengédu Tuluk, ii. 272; in Attur Taluk, 
ii, 294, 

Matagonda-pulli, i. 97; ii, 147, 

a (Dharmapuri Waluk), i. 263, 280; 


118, 


i. 194. 
Matame (Mutt), 1.179 ”. 1. 193. 
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Mata Mudirat, see Mahat-Padam. 

Matangi, i. 119, 204. 

Mather, Mr. ii, 40, 108 #, 1. 

Matli-vallu Dombaras, i. 109. 

Mattigiri, described, ii, 118-64 ; see alo i, 
100, 104, 302, 316; ii, 10¢ ; Remount 
Depdt, i. 246; ii. 166. 

Mattar, deseribed ii. 181; see ulso i. 78 
and 2. 1. 296; il. 166. 

Mattor River, i. 9, 12, 18, 289; it. 162, 
164. 

Maund, i. 283. 

Mauryan Fimpise, i. 45, 

Muvelinga tree, i, 172. 

Maveri tank, i. 240. 

Maxwell, Colonel, at Kavézi-patnam, i, 184; 
ii. 1715 expels Bakir Sahib from Penna- 
garam, storms of Krishnagiri and marches 
to Seringaputnam, i. 86; li, 176-6, 211. 

Mayambadi, 1. 20, 166 #. 1. 

Muydne (cemetery) puja, i, 119-20, 173. 

Mayilati, (epithet of Pongalayi), i. 164. 

Measures, of capacity, i. 284-7 ; of length, 
i, 287; of land, i. 287-9 and ii, 16”. 4 
of time, i. 289-90, 

Mecheri, described, ii. 260; Gatti Mudali- 
yars, 1.69; Bhadrakali temple at, i. 
119; plantaing, i. 206, 216; jaggery, 
i, 278; cattle fair, i. 280; Sub-Registrar, 
H. 90; stestite market, ii, 258, 

Modartis, i. 185, 276-7. 

Medien] institutions, i. 317 ; ii, 238, 

Meclows General, i. 84, 85 ; ii, 171. 

Medugam patti, i. 13. 

Mekkapalli River, i. 8. 

Meélagii, bill, i. 10,6; ii. 107 ; durgam ; 
i V1; ii, 211, 128; Colonel Shavi'’s 
estate on, ii. 128. 

Melam (temple staff), i. 189, 

Mel-Nad, i. 19, Koravas, i. 197. 

Méla Nanchi (mother goddess), i. 164. 

Melir (Bodamalai), i. 21, 

Molar (Shevaroys), i, 163 7, 4. 

Ménurikam (cross cousin marriage), i. 133+ 
5; 167-8, 175 », 2. 

Mendicant, castes, i. 194 ; tax on, ii, 67, 

Méudra-kutti Koravas, i. 196, 

Menisi, i, 218, 263, 

Menpadi Koravag, i. 196. 

Mera Mera, customary grain fees paid to 
village ottigers, ii. 49; to Koravas, i. 
198, 

Metamorphic Rocks, j. 26 7. 

Méttu-palaiyam (Attur), ii. 64 2, 1. 

Méttu Street (Gulem), ii. 243, 

Mettukn, clan of Meédarag, i. 186, 

Meyer, Sir W., ii. 60. 

Mezhugu Bottu Uppiliyana, i. 186 2. 2. 

Mica, i. 33. 

Midday Madigas, i. 176. 

Midwives (barber women), i, 189-90. 

Miladikki, i, 10. 

Military castes, i, 190. 

Military Pensioners, i. 190. 

Milk-post, i. 116. 

Miller, Rey. Dr., ii. 2665. 

Miuerals, i. 31-2. 

Mint, i, 291. 


; 
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Mission, see Loudon, Jeipzic, Missouri, 
Paris, Madura. 

Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mission, i. 
102-8, 326 ; il, 172. 

Mittas, list of, in Krishnagiri ‘Valuk, ii. 
163; Dhurmapui, ii. 192; Uttankarai 
ii. 216; Salem, ii, 282; Omalar, ii, 267; 
Viruchengodu, ii. 271; Attur, ii, 291. 

Mitta System, origin, ii. 12; collapse, ii. 16; 
fuilore, ii, 18-19 ; ultimnte fate, ii. 20. 

Mixed erops, i. 206-7. 

Mochai, see Dolichos lablab. 

Moda (grain measure), i, 286. 

Moha-Nada (Shevaroys), i. 165. 

Mohini, i. 127. 

‘Mohn, Rev. F, i. 108, 

Mohur (coin), i. 290. 

Molasi, i. 144; ii, 272, 273. 

Mole, F., ii. 267. 

Monda Koravas, i. 
Koravas. 

Monday Kurubas, i. 170. 

Mondi, i. 194. 

Mondi, Gotla sub-caste, i. 174. 

Monegar, see Headmen, Village. 

Money, i. 290-8, 

Mongoose, i. 37. 

Monkeys, i. 37. 

Monsoon, i. 206. 

Montandrean, Father, ii. 1-8. 

Mora Bavvada-virn (Madigas), i. 204. 

Moramangalain, i. 96 ; ii. 249. 

Moramékatti Valluvana, i, 202. 

Morappir (Dharmapuri), deserted village 
gite, 111, 125 ii,107 2, 3. 

Morappar (Uttankursi), deseribed, ity ¥26 5 
see algo i, 288, 283, 299, 

Morari Rao, i. 73, 80. 

Morasara-halii, }, 204. 

Morasu Kapu, i. 126 2. 1. 

Morasu Nad, 3i, 147, 

Morasu-Vakkiligas, i. 167-8, 172 9. 1. 

Morasu Koravas, Kivalkara Korevas. 

Moragu Paraiyans, i. 202-3. 

Morasur, i. 166; ii, 113, 

Morris, Rev. W. L., i. 101. 

Mortality, i. 38, 

Morar, i, 22; 1445 ii. 286. 

Mosqnes (Salem City), ii. 238, 


197, see Kavalkara 


Motarphu (taxes levied on muannfactures | 


and trade), ii, 12, 14, 66 ». 2, 69, ii. 76. 
Mother Goddesses, 1, 117-21, 163-4. 
Mother-right, i, 134. 

Mottan-Kurichi, ii. 66. 
Moueciarelli, Father, i. 96. 
Mountain Ranges, political importance of, 

i, 44. 

Mubarak of Delhi, i. 64. 

Mada)-kalvay, ii. 272, 276. 

Mudali, caste title of Kaikolars, i, 181. 
Mudahiydr Gunde, ii. 277. : 

Muddirat, i, 287, 

Mudwhavukki, see Ina Koravas, 
Mudichumdri, Ina Koravas. 
Mudré-dhdronam, ‘* sealing ceremony”, i. 

173. 

Mudra Mannu, harvest perquisite, ii. 49. 
Mughals, i. 72-3, 108. 
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Mughal Empire, i. 173. 

Muhanmad Ali, i. 80. 

Muhaimadan, invasion of $8. India, i. 645 
aecount of i. 103-7; found in places of 
military importance, i, 122; i. 190; 
weaving, i. 268; ii, 294, traders, i, 280, 
281; ii. 109, 195 and 219; literacy, i. 
821 ; edueation, i. 327; Sudhrds: remin- 
sions, ii, 66; occasional criminality, ii. 
92; in Police, ii, 97; Puatnwl-kara, ii, 
163; military pensioners, ii.176; quar- 
ters in Balem, U1. 241. 

Mohammad Qntb Shah, ii. 168, 

Mnhammad Shah IT (Brahmuani), i. 66. 

Muhammad Taghlak, i. 64. 

Muharram, 106-7. 

Muhértam = climax of wedding ceremony, 
1, 159. 

Muirhead, Major, ji. 138, 

Makkana-Kere, ii, 128, 

Makkanur, Peuk, ij. 14, 309, 

Milahalli (Mulukkadu), ii. 202. 

Malai-Kurichi, i. 19, 

Mulam (measure of Jength), i. 287. 

Malai-Vettuvans, i. 162. 

Mulakkodu (piehet of Pongalayi), i. 164. 

Mulu-vigraha, i. 112-4, 1. 

Malbagal, i. 80, 81. 

Mulberry, i. 234 ». 1. 

Mule breeding, i. 34. 

Mullandram (Arni Jaghir), i. 183. 

Mnjluyadi (Pennayaram), ii. 209, 

Mullavadi (Attnr), ii. 295. 

Muluvi (Shevaroys), i, 228. 

Mommudi Chola Deva (Rajaraji 1.) i, 66», 


Munmuindi, ii. 308, 

Maun@sib iseretionary ssyessment), ii. 44. 

Mundagambadi, i, 44, 267. 

Munésyara-konda, i. 9. 

Muni, i. 122, 

Municipal, hospital, i, 817; edueation, i. 
324 ; college, i. 325-6 ; tolls, ii, 284. 

Municipality (Salem), ii. 104-5, 

Muniewazrni, i, 218. 

Mun-kud:mi (forelook), i. 156, 

Munro, Thomas, recruiting weavers, i. 
260-2; education, i. 322; Assistant 
Superintendent und Collector, ii, 2; 
‘Tenkarai-kottui lightly assessed, ii. 13 ; 
resumption of Police Inams, ii. 83; 
Judicia! reforms, ii, 86; Dharmapuri, 
1}, 198, 200; tank near Toppir, ii. 214; 
Omaltr, ii, 263. 

Munsiffs (District), ii, 87-89. 

Munsiffs, Village, under Regulation 1816, 
ii, 87, see Headmen (village). 

Minar Nad Malaiyalia, i. 164. 

Muppan, caste officer, i. 127,155 ; title i. 189 

Moragi Matem (Lingayats), i. 193-4. 

Morari-Vallu, (Dombuaruys), i. 199. 

Muriki-Nad Karnsalas, 3. 186 #, 2. 

Murray, Col. John, ii. 296. 

Murrel, i. 110 x, 3. 

Morosa-Virada Matam (Lingayats), i. 194 
2,1. 

Musukn Balijas, i. 178; Kammas, i. 167 ; 
Vakkiligas, i. 166, 


ipatti, i. 102. 

Nad (Shevaroys), i. 155. 

i Raja, Vettnven. legend, i. 149-51. 
asa, see Sripurusha Muttarasa. 
u-kél, i, 284. 

yans, i, 161. 

al-amina, i, 118, 

suttul, see Ricinus communis, 
kumara-swami, i, 114, 181. 
Nayakkam-patti, i, 216, ii. 266. 
xaja, see Muttani Raja. 

ayan Jini, ii. 187. 

Virappa, Bagalor Poligar, ii. 121, 


, plateau, i. 45 ef, ii, 107; breed of 
, 1. B45 eastern district of, i. 44; 
ern Gangas, i. 60, Narasimha 131. 
salu), i. 62 5 rise of, 1, 67-68 ; ascend- 
of, i. 713; wars, i. 75-88; Haidar 
farathas, i, 75-6 ; Catholic missions, 
99-100; Vakkiligus, i. 167; wool, 
4; cattle, i. 281; plague, i, 3153; 
apping, ii. 77 and #1; plateau in 
“Taluk, ii. 107; Jagadeva Raya, ii. 
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uib’s Behool, Attar, i, 328, 

epatli, i7, 218. 

uman, i, 118, 164. 

appam, i, 190, 2. 3. 

Vadu, i. 68, 127. 

ar, i, 104, 7. 8. 

-léni-Vallu (Dombura olan), i, 


man (Malaiyali ancestor), i. 15%, 


Rev. 'T., i. 102. 

i (Liruchengédu), ii. 285, 

npalli, ii, 225. 

(Kalreyane), i, 19. 

(Shevaroys), i. 15-6; ii, 234, 256, 
jai, i. 185 1. 162, 181. 

ingalam, ii, 170. 

val, 11. 192, 194, 

am, i, 197, 

nalai, i. 16, 

unpatti, i, 165. 

u Chettis, 1.176, 202; ii. 118, 259, 


mm, 1.189, 2. 4. 

am Vanniyars, i. 142, 143, 

am ‘Tank, ii, 118. 

» Fanam, i, 291, 

w-halli, 1.191, 7. 3. 

3e Nayudu. 

humpatti, ii. 234, 
(ceremony preliminary to mar- 
i, 169 : 

. 287, 

vundan-patti, ii. 268, 

i, 20, 156, 4.1, 

eli, ii. 194-5, 

te, i, 213. 
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Namagiripet, desoribed, ii, 236, ef., 232; 
Sub-Registrar, ii. 90; Union (in 1898), 
ii, 108; iron smelting and weekly mur- 
ket, ii. 234, 

Namukarnam (naming ceremony), i, 131- 
32, 

Namakkal, ‘Taluk, transferred to ‘Trighino- 
poly, i. 2; ii. 3; fort, i. 69; surrender to 
Col. Wood, i, 80; captured by Haidar, i. 
83; garrison, i. 87; proposed railway 
through, i. 801, 

Namam (Vaishnava Caste mark), i. 162. 

Namam balance, i, 284, 

Namam Will, ii. 245. 

Nambi, i. 195 ». 6. 

Nambi-andan, i, 164. 

Namda (felt), i, 264, 

Names, 1. 182, 160, 

Naming ceremonies, i, 132. 

Nanvk (type of giro), i. 106. 

Nandavanam Jnam, ii. 65, 

Nandavarik (Telugu Brahmans), i. 138. 

Nandi (Bull), Siva’s yahanam, i. 113, 

Nandi,(summer residence of Shahji), i. 71 
n, 1, 

Nandidrug, 1.8-9. 

Nandi-varman, i. 47, 48 ». 3. 

Nandi-vikramin-varman, i, 52. 

Nangevalli, described, il. 261-2. 

Nangaveratian (Uppiliyan clan), i. 184, 

Nanju “ wet’, 1.e., irngable, land, i. 206; 
on Kolli-malais, i. 211. 

Nanjai-Edaiyar, j, 160-2. 

Nanjai-Mohannr, i, 301. 

Neunjappa UI, Bagalur Poligar, ii. 119, 
121, 

Nanjeppa (Regent) of Bagalur, ii. 121. 

ee Jaghirdar of Matagonda-palli, 
ii. 147, 


Nanja Raj, Diwan of Mysore, i. 74. 

Nanna! Cirear Jagudeva Rayw), ii. 167, 

Narambu-katti Vellalars, i. 139. 

Narasa Ayyar (Sarishtadar), ij. 20, 58. 

Narasa Nayak (Vijayanagar), j. 65, 

Narasimha, (Saluva usurper at Vijaya- 
nagar), i. 65. 

Narasimha, name of Vishno, i, 114, 

Narasimha IT (Hoysala), i. 61-2; ii. 196. 

Narasimha II] (Hoysala), i. 62. 

Nurasimha-varman, (Pallava), i, 48, 49. 

Narasingapuram, Attir, deseribed, ii, 295- 
6; London Mission, i, 102; indigo, i. 
277. 

Nam Koravas, i, 196. 

Nama Dasappa, cult. of, ii. 118. 

Narpathu Katehi (Valluvans), i. 202 », 4, 

Natakazayanj-vallu (Domburas), i. 199. 

Nétakas, i. 116. 

Nitaza-palaiyam, i. 10; ii. 14 2. 2,107». 
1, 109. 

Natta-halli, i. 280, 

Nattu-Kadayar, i, 146. 

Nattamana, i. 149, 

Waitin, (caste officer), i. 127. 

Natiana, i. 139, 144-8, 189-90, 

Nattukal, i, 147. 
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Nattu-kottai Chettis, ii. 286. 

Navalar, ii. 54 2. 1. 

Nava-Vira (Kaikdlar ancestors), i. 180. 

Navubuth (Newbath) Khane, ii. 157. 

Nuvvies, see Oddars. 

Nayakkanar, i. 190 2. 3. 

Nayanar (Vellalars), i. 189, 141, 202. 

Nayindas, sce Burbers, i. 189. 

Nayudu (caste title of Balijas), i. 178. 

Neduman-Anji, ii. 201. 

Nedungal Anaikat, i. 287, 310; ii, 163. 

Nedungulam, ii. 272. 

NeedJe-balance, i. 284. 

Negapatam, i. 281. 

Négilu, see Plough. 

Neikara Chettis, 1, 176-7. 

Nelu-kadalai, see Arachis hypoguu, i. 224. 

Nellikuppam Distillery, it, 74, 

Neolithic, i. 41-2. 

Nerati-Kapus, i. 165-6. 

Nerinji plant, i. 172. 

Nerinjipet, i. 177, 183. 

Neruppur, i. 13. 

Newbold, Lieut., on Geology ef Sulem, is 
26. 

Neyya-malai, i. 17. 

Nicholson, Mr. A, G. (Rubber), i, 231-2, 

Nicknames, i, 132. 

Nidhiyanna, ii. 202. 

Nidhumu (measure of capacity), i. 287. 

Nidusal, 1. 240 ; ii, 108. 

Nigarili-Chola-mandalam, i, 67; ii, 146. 

Niger (Wild Gingelly), see Guwizotia 
abyssinioa, i, 223. 

Nilagiri-durgam desoribed, ii, 164, cf, i.9, 
86, 88; and ii, 111. 

Nilakanta Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Nilgai, i. 36. 

Nine Panams (Left Hand Faction), i. 
146, 

Nirganis (village servant who distributes 
water for irrigation), i. 286-7, 290; id. 
48, 61. 

Nirpusi Vellalara, i. 189, 141, 

Niyogis (Telugu), i. 138. 

Nizam Ali, i. 76, 

Nizam Shahs, see Ahmadnagar, i. 66 x”, 2, 
70. 

Nolambadhiraja, i. 62; ii. 201. 

Nolamba-Kulantaka (title of Marasimha, 
Westerm-Gunga), i. 64. 

Nolambas, i. 49, 62, 65; ii, 201-2; see also 
Inscriptions (Nolambas), 

Nolamba-vadi, i. 49, 55, 56 and 2. 8, 58, 

Non-Brahmans, i. 138. 

Nripatunga-varman, i. 48 7. 3, 62. 

Nalkara Chetis, i. 177. 


Nuns of the Presentation Order, i. 100; ii. 


256, 


0 


Oaths, i, 129-30. 

Occupations, i, 124, 186, 196, 269, 
Ochre, yellow, i. 32. 

Odaiyattar, ii. 64 2. 1, 
Oddu-Chetti, i. 175. 
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Oddammal, i. 120. 

Odda-patti, Vatteluttu insoription, ii. 219. 

Oddars, i. 187-8, 

Odde, see Oddars. 

Oil-engine, i. 318. 

Oil-pressing, i. 271-2; ii, 114, 194. 

Oil-pregsing castes, i. 182. 

Oil trade, 1, 282, 

Okkiliyan, see Vakkiliga. 

Olai (palm leaf), i. 143, 

Olaippadi, i, 104 7. 3; ii, 64 2. 1. 

Olai Vanniyars, i. 142-3, 

Olt (Bride-price), i. 133. 

Oliver, Lieut.-Col., i. 88 ; ii. 140, 186 m. 2. 

Olivine rock, i. 29. 

Ollvok (meusure), i. 286. 

Omalar, described, ii, 262-3, ef, 1.6; Gatti 
Mudaliyais, i. 69, 71; “people of 
Aura,” i, 723; Huidar, i, 88; catholic 
Mission, i. 96; weaving centre, i. 263; 
bridges, i, 298; dispensury, i. 317; 
Courts 11. 90-1; Union, ii. 108; Market, 

di. 258, 

Omalir Taluk, desoribed, ii, 256-70; 
steatite, vessels, i, 278; rounds, i. 296; 
sultpetre, ii. 79. 

Omen,i. 183 7. 1, 183, 223, 

Onion Tignius, i, 142 2. 3. 

Onti-Erudu Gandia, i. 183. 

Opium, ii. 72. 79. 

Oppanakkara Bulijas, i. 179, of. ii, 240 2. 
Z. i 

Oppattu-vadi, i, 13. 

Oram, Cuptain James, i. 87; ii, 277, 283, 

Oranges, i. 238, 2386, 

Ordeul, i. 128-9, 197, 

Orevare (Kunarese), hand-weeder, i, 209. 

Orissa, Oddars trace origin to, i, 187. 

Ornaments, i. 48, 197. 

Orr, John, Collector, i. 204-6; ii. 23, 26, 
55; Choultries, ii. 132, 221. 

Oswell, W. C., ii, 200 2, 1. 

Otta-Valaival Paraiyans, i. 201-2. 

Ottai-chekkan, i. 183. 

Otters, i, 37. 

Ottiars, i. 160. 
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Puchai-huttdtha (uon-tattooing) Vellalars, i. 
1622.1. 

Puchai-kutti (tattooing) Koravas, i, 110, 
196 ; Vellalars, i. 162 7%. 1. 

Pachai-ma)ais, i. 20 ; ii. 48, 46 and 290. 

Pachai-Majuiyalis, i, 153-5. 

Puchui-payiru, see Phuseolus mungo. 

Pachurisi, rice husked unboiled, i. 110. 

Puchis (w kind of back-gammon), i. 111. 

Padaikalum festival at Aragular, ii. 296. 

Padai-talai Vellalars, i. 139, 

Padaiyachis, see Pallis. 

Padavattamman (goddess), i. 118, 

Paddy, dry, i, 206; “black”, i, 207; 
varieties of, i. 212-35 export, i. 282; ii, 
140. 

Padi (measure), i. 284-6. 

Padiyar (Coimbatore District), i. 45. 

Padma Bales, i. 182 and x, 2. 
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Pad magura, i. 180. 

Pagadala Bulijas, i. 179. 

Pagalpatti, 140; ii, 258. 

Pagoda (coin), i. 290-8. 

Pagoda Hill (Bhevaroys), i. 9. . 

Pagoda Point (Shevaroys), 1.16 2, 1; ii. 
265. 

Failwans (athletes), i. 106. 

Puimaish (== measurement), term applied 
specially to surveys of Read (1793-6) and 
(in the Balaghat) of Kelso, i. 983 ii. 
28 


Puisa (= pie), i. 298. 

Paittur Hille (Paittar-malai), i. 7, 22, 32, 
34, 165 ; ii. 290. 

Paki Nad Kamsalas, i. 186 2. 2. 

Vakkalum, i, 20, 165 and ». 1. 

Pakka-nad, i, 21; ii, 270. 

Pakku seer, i, 285-6. 

Palai (Konga Vellalars), i. 139, 

Palaiyams, ii. 113. 

Palakai (title of Pallans), i. 189, 

Paluki (harrow), i. 208. 

Palukodu, desoribed, ii. 208-9 ; London Mis- 
sion, i. 102 ; Irrigation, i, 240; Ruilway, 
i, 800 ; Dispensary, i. 317 ; Sub-Registrar, 
ii. 90; Special Magistrate, ii. ¥1; Union, 
ae 103; meat-rmaking and market, ii. 
196, 

Pilakodu Pass, i. 204 ; ii. 108, 162, 180, 

Falam (weight), i. 283. 

Pala malai (Coimbatore), i. 21, 239. 

Palamedn, t, 154. 

Palar (North Arcot), i. 4; Dharmaputi, see 
Pambar, 

Pala-tozhuvan (Uppiliyan), i. 186. 

Pal-Bavi (milk well), i. 277, 

Pali (Palar), i. 60. 

Pallakka-palaiyam, ti, 272. 

Pallin-kuzhe (game), i. 111. 

Pullang, i. 126, 189; ii, 92. 

Pallavadhizaja (Nolambe), i. 62, 

Pallavas, account of, i. 45--60, 52, 60; 
architecture, il. 199 ; (see also Inseriptions, 
Pallava), 

Pallavas, Ganga, see Ganga Pallavas, 

Paljavas, Later, see Later Pallavas. 

Palli-palaiyam, ii. 273. 

Palli-palaiyam Agraharam, ii. 272, 

Palli-patti (Karur taluk), i. 280. 

Palli-patti (Rasiparam), i. 149 2. 45 it. 
24. : 

Palli-patti (Uttankarai taluk), i. 77; ii. 
218, 


Puallis, account of, i. 142-4; Pandava cult, i. 
116 ; Selli-amman, i. 120; military tradi- 
tions, 1. 190; weaving, i, 262; tax on, ii. 
66 ; in Police, ii. 97. 

Pal-mal-konda, i. 12; ii, 108. 

Palmyra, fibre, i, 282; juggery, i. 278; 
toddy, ii. 76. 

Pa'ni, i. 149. 

Pamazla-malai, i. 14 #, 1. 

Pambar (drwn), i. 173. 

Pambar (tributary of Pennaiyar), i. 5, 9,17; 
see ulso,i, 299; if. 164; irrigation 
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Pambar (Dharmapuri), i. 18, 14; ii, 192, 
211 

Paname (eighteen and nine), Right and Left 
Hand Factions, i. 126, 

Panam, = two annus, i. 284, 293. 

Panumaratto-patti (Salem taluk), i, 20-21, 
318-9 ; ii. 104, 234,_ 

Panamarattu-patti (Uttankarai taluk), ii. 
221, wee alyo Kullavi. 

Panasavar-indm, ii, 64, 

Panastar (caste councillors), i, 127 2. 1. 

Pénch-sir (= & seers = 1 viss), ii. 283. 

Pancha-guvya (five products of the cow), i. 
128, 131, 

Pancha-palli, i. 224, 240; ii, 156, 

Panchala-déva (Western Gunga), i. 66. 

Panchalas (artizans), i. 186. 

Panchama, i, 201, 327. 

Vanchangi, ii, 48. 

Paunchdyut (caste council), i, 127-8, 164-6 
187 ; ii. 83, 87. 

Panchayats, Distriot, ii. 87, 

Panda-mutiu Pallis, 1. 142-3, 

Pandarams (mendicant caste), i. 
(Valluvans), i. 202, 

Pandaram-swami (Catholie priest for Parai- 
yans), 1.96 2. 3, 

Pandaya cult, i. 115-6, 

Panduva gudi or Kuli, i. 44; ii. 144, 

Pandhumu (measure), i, 286, 

Pandi (a game), i. 111. 

Pandi, Vettuvan olan, i. 152. 

Pandisvara temple, i. 118 ; ii, 288. 

Panditacharya (Lingayats), i. 193. 

Pandyas, commerce with Rome, i, 45 ; Tirn- 
Parambiyaw, i. 52; war of Pandyan 
succession, i. 59 ; struggle with Hoysalas, 
i, 61-63; Vijayanagar, i, 64; see also 
Tnseriptions Pandya, : 

Pandya Kammalars, i. 186 ». 2; Vellalars, 
i141 4. 1, 

Pangalums (Devanga groups), i. 182. 

Pangolin, i, 37. 

Pungu, i. 288. 

Panguni (Tamil month, March--A pril), seed 
time for chélam, i. 220; gingelly, i. 222 ; 
harvest of castor, i, 224. 

Pani, i. 10, 

Panikkankadu, i. 164. 

Panipat, battle of, i. 75. 

Pan jaris, see Pinjaris. 

Punjés (Muharram), i. 105. 

Panju-vettis, see Pinjaris. 

Pannadi (Pallan title), i. 189, 

Pannaiyals (farm servants), i. 246. 

Panna-palli (Berikai), ii. 126 2. 1. 

Pannirendam Chettis, i. 177. 

Panniyukkéran, ii. 48. 

Panta Kapu, i. 165-6, 

Pauthakotta (clan of) Médarag, i. 185. 

Panthers, i. 35. 

Papaw, see Furica-papaya. 

Papi-Reddi-patti, ii, 218, 226. 

Pappambadi, ii, 268, 266, 

Pappara-patti, described, ii. 209 ; corundum, 
i, 43; cattlefuir, i. 280; Union, ii, 103; 
weaving, ii. 194-6. 

Pura, Rubber, i. 231-2. 
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Parachori (Paraiyan village-site), i, 107. 

Paraiyans, account of, i, 201-2; as musi- 
ciuns, i. 126; employment by Malaiyalis, 
i, 161 Virabahn as progenitor of, i. 180 
n.1; feud with Pallans, i, 189; despise 
Chuoklers, i, 208; tax ou, i. 260; weave 
duppttia, i. 264 ; iron smelting, i. 272 ; ii. 
236 ; steel, 1. 276; toddy tapping, ij. 76; 
cattle lifting, ii. 92; rope making, ii. 
209. : 

Parakal Matam, i. 138 2. 3. 

Parakesari-varman (Chola royal title), i. 63 
al, 

“ Parakudi’*, menning of, ii. 62. 

Paramati, i. 72. 

Paramaya-sahani, ii. 196, 

Parambu, i, 208. 

Puramesvara, (imperial title), i. 50, 56 2, 1; 
(name of Siva), i. 118. 

Parameésvara-varinan IT (Pullava), i. 46, 
48, 

Paranda-palli, i. 298 : ii. 167, 

Parantaka I (Chola), i. 68 ; ii. 289, 

Parasurdma, i, 119. 

Parchment (coffee), i. 231, 

Pariahs, see Paraiyana. 

Pariankuli River, see Pattipadi River. 

Paris, Society of Foreign mission, 1.97, 

Purisus, see Coracles, i. 299. 

Pariyam (Bride-price), i. 133, 158, 159, 

Partridges, i, 38. 

Parutti-palli (Nattans), i. 144; Pallans, i. 
189; Periyva-vitinkkaran, Uppiliyans, i. 
184. 

Parvati, i. 8, 112, 113, 114. 

Pastoral) castes, i, 169. 

Pustoral method, Forestry, i, 256-7. 

Pasture, i. 259 ; ii, 211. 

Pasupatha Vanniyars, i. 142, 

Pasupatisvara swami (Vettuvens), i. 150. 

Pasar (Nattan Guri), i. 146, 

Patehar, i. 300. 

Putél, see Headimen (Village), i. 127 2. g. 

Pathan, i. 45, 103. 

Pathinainthém Puli (game), i. 111. 

Patikas (goldsmith’s weight), i. 284. 

Putkat nilam, ii. 7 2. 1, 

Patiur, ii, 272. 

Patnuli (dialect), i. 92. 

Patnalkarans, i, 179, 182 ; ii. 243. 

Patnailkara Mohammadans, ii. 158. 

Patras (Telugu hunters), i. 178. 

Pattadaswamn (Lingiyat), i. 193. 

Patiakkadrua (oaste officer), 1, 127, 141, 160; 
ii, 46. 

Pattal-amman, i, 118, 120; ii. 140. 

Pattali, Vettuvan clan, i. 162. 

Pattam (kite), i. 111. 

Pattanam, ii, 234. 

Pattanam-Chetti, i. 197. 

Pattars, Chettis, i. 177. 

Pattavans (household deity of Malaiyalis), 

; i, 162, 

Putti (sutiix of village name), i, 108, 127, 

Pattipadi River, i. 7. 

Pittirams (granuries), i. 211. 

Pattu Sales, i. 182 2. 2. 

Pavidui, i. 109, 
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Pévadi, i, 267. 

Pévala (coin), 1. 293. 

Pavalam-katti, 1. 139, 140. 

Pavalandar, ii. 190. 

Pavitrom, i. 152. 

Pévu (quarter), i. 283. 

Payinghat, i. 71. 

Pexcock, i, 114. 

Pear, on Shevaroys, i, 233, 

Pears ‘ope, ii. 231. 

Peat, i. 30. 

Pebbles (divination by), ii. 96. 

Pelakanti Reddis, i. 165. 

Peddu-ana (= 2 annas), i. 293. 

Pedda-bairu-vadlu (paddy), i, 213. 

Pedda Boyadu (Oddar caste officer), i. 188. 

Pedda Chokka Gaudu IIT, ii. 126. 

Pedda Ejumén (caste officer), i, 127. 

Peddu-Gumpu Rerdis, i, 166. 

Pedda-Nayakkan-durgam, ii. 107. 

Pedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam, deserihed, ji. 
302 : see algo i. 187 2.1; ii, 108, 294. 

Pedda Saléy, i, 182 2. 2. 

Pokkadu, epithet of Pongalayi, i, 164, 

Pelappadi Nad (Malaiyalis), i, 154. 

Pelly’s, Mr, Scheme, il. 59. 

Penikanti, see Pedakanti, i. 165 x. 6. 

Pennaguram, described, ii, 209-11, see also, 
i. 10, 11; ponies and cattle, i, 36, 319; 
capture by Kantirava Narasa Raja, i. 71 ; 
stormed by Maxwell, i. 86; Captain 
‘Turing, i, 87; Garrison, i. 88-9 ; Gollas 
und Balijas, i. 190; cattle trade, i. 280; 
Tipu’s road, i. 294 ; dispensary at, i. 317 ; 
Sub-Registrar, ii. 90; Deputy Tabsilduy, 
fi, 914; Union, ii, 103; mat-making, ii. 
195. 

Peunai (Penuaiyar River), i. 60. 

Peunniyar River, i. 6, 8,9, 10,17; irriga- 
tion, i. 286, 237, 239; ii, 113, 118, 162, 
183, 215; bridges, i. 298, 300; ferries, i. 
299 ; floods, i. 809-10; tributary streams, 
ii, 190, 193, 225, 

Penndl, ii. 49, 

Pennesvara, i. 113, . 

een typhoideum, i, 219; of. i, 110, 
205. 

Pensioners, Military, ii. 176. 

Penunkonda, i. 65, 67, 176, 176; ii, 168, 

Penukonda-puram, i, 289 ; ii. 164. 

Pérar, see Vasishta-nadi, 

Perdagunta, see Pedakanti, 

Peridotites, i. 29 and 2, 2. 

Perike (salt) Balijas, i, 179. 

Periya (= great), e.g., Perign-Dorai, i, 127, 
155, 

Periya-kuvundapuram, i, 21. 

Periya kombai, i. 19. 

Periya-inalai, i. 13, 21, 

Periya-Malaiyalis, i, 163-6, 

Periyannan (Malaiyali ancestor), i, 162-3, 

Periyanar, ii. 113. 

Periya-panam (== 4 annas), i, 293, 

Periyar, i. 6-7. 

Periya-Soragai, li, 258, 266. 

Periya-Tanukharon (caste officer), i. 127. 

Periya-Thayi (epithet of mother goddess), 
i. 120, 
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Periyéri, ii. 105. 

Perjury, ii, 91-2, 

“Permanently Improved," 
classification, i. 30 and x. 2. 

Permanent Settlement, ii. 301; see also 
Mitta. 

Perquisites (village servants), ii. 49, 60. 

Perseu vulgaria, i, 234. 

Persian, ii. 8+. 

Personal Inama, ii. 54. 

Perumai girl, i. 138. 

Perunal, i. i114. 

Pernmal-mului, i, 16 2. 2. 

Perumbalai, i. 14-4, 190; ii, 211-2. 

TPerumba Reddis, i. 164. 

Perum-séral Irumporai, ii, 201. 

Perungopana-halli, i. 281. 

Perunjinga (Chola feudatory), i. 62. 

Perun-tali (caste group), i. 180. 

Péshkash, ii, 12. 14. 

Pétd (town), i, 178; ii, 111. 

Péttai-pad: (measure), i, 283. 

Péttas (turbaus), i. 266-7. 

Poy Perumal, i. 163 . 1. 

Péys, see Demons. 

Peshai (basket), i, 147. 

Phalguna, Lunar month, i. 116. 

Phaseclus mungo, i, 222, 

Phaseolus rudiatus, i, 222, 

Phillips, H. D., Collector, ii, 27, 

Phillips, Rev. M., of London Mission, i. 
101-2, 142, B24; ii. 296, 803, Ot; Mrs., 
ii, 240, 

Pichigundlu, i, 195, 

Piorolite, i. 29. 

Pidari (mother goddess), i, 117, 120, 163-4. 

Pigeon, i, 88. 


Settlement 


Pigs, i. 119, 214, 223; wilt, i. 37; 
210. 

Pikkili, i, 12; ii, 1 m2, 107 2-2, 
190. 


Pikkili Hilly, i. 6, 12. 

Pilappadi, i. 17. 

Pill-arisi (grass rice), i, 111, 

Pilla nallar, ii. 234, 

Pillikelu, i. 10. 

Pill-vetti, see Weeder (hand), 

Pinakini (Southern), see Pennaiyar. 

Pinjari Muhammadans, i. 93, 104. 

Pirakarai Nad, i. 164, 163, 

Pirands-Perumal, i. 60. 

Firs (Muhammadan saints), i. 104-5, 

Piga-Kulam Krrubas, i, 170. 

Plague, i. 314-5, 323 ; ii, 103. 

Plagne Mari-amman, ii, 131, 

Plantaing, i. 206, 215-7 ; ii, 195. 

Pledges, i. 281; see also Oaths. 

Plough, i. 208 ; plough-tax, ii. 81, 

Plover, i. 38. : 

Poéchampalli, ii. 165, 

Pochin, C. N., Collector, i. 286 2. 1; ii, 45, 
and 261, 

Podar, i. 298, 

Pidugdl-bdddyam (right to waste land), i. 
246 a. 1, 

Pohutielini, ii. 201. 

Pokanati Dombaras, i. 198; Kapns, i. 166. 

Police, ii, 88, 86, 96, 97, 241, ; 
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Poligars, Kalrayans, i. 66 #. 3; Madura 
feudal system, i. 68; of Vedar caste, i. 
174; collect plough-tax, ii. 81; Bagalnr, 
ii, 118; Berikai, Masti, Ankusagiri, ii, 
125 ; Magadi, ii. 126 ; Alambadi, ii, 128 ; 
Denkani-kota, ii. 180; Ratnagiri, ii, 156 ; 
Sulagiri, ii, 158; Kangundi, ii, 179; 
Salem, ii. 227, 

Polity, i. 127-8. 

Poll-tax, on Shanara, Collas, ii, 66-7 #, 1 : 
Kalrayans, ii. 801. 

Pollution (taboo), i. 180-1. 

Pomegranate, i. 234-6. 

Pondicherry, Catholic Arch-diocese, i. 99, 
100, 291. 

Pongal-amma, i. 118. 

Pongulayi, mother goddess, 
Malaiyalis, i. 64, 

Ponnaiyar, see Pennaiyar. 

Ponnamma (mother goddess), i. 118, 

Ponnammapet (Salem), i. 268, 278; ii. 104, 
242-3, 

Ponnar, i. 7. 

Ponnayi, i. 164. 

Ponni,(Kavéri River), i, 60. 

Pony breeding, i. 34, 

Population, i, 90-2. 

Poreupines, i. 37. 

Pork, i, 110. 

Porto, Novo Tron Company, i. 33, 262-3, 
2735 li. 213, 276, 

Porto Novo Rupees, i, 293. 

Post Otfice, i. 301-2, 

Potala, clan of Médarag, i. 185. 

Potash, tax on the making of, ii. 66. 

Pithi (weight), i, 288, 286. 

Pot-stone, see Steatite, i. 278. 

Potters, i. 184; ii. 109, 

Potterv (neolithic), i. 42; industry, i, 278, 

Pottu-kularu-Kurubag, i 170, : 

Poy-Man-Karadu, ii, 236, 

Prakérums (ambulatories), i. 112. 

Prapanna Vaishnuva (Satania), i. 
ab. 

Praudha-Deva Raya (Vijayanagar), i, 65 
n. 2. ; 

Prayuscitta (Prdyaschittu), i. 126 n. 1, 

Presbytis priamus, i, 37. 

Priuux Verts Estute, i. 233. 

Prices, i. 304-6, 307, 

Prickly-pear, i. 111, 304 ; ii. 65, 

Drinting, of cotton with wax, i. 270-1. 

Pritchard, J, C., 1 261. 

Prithivipati I (Kolar Gangn), i. 61 9». 1, 
62. 
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Prithivipati II (Kolar Ganga), i. 64. 

Privileges of Brahmans, i. 137. 

Projects, Irrigation, i. 237-40; 
i. 300-1, 

Prospect Point, i. 16 2.1; ii, 266. 

Feidium guayava, i, 284-6, 

Puberty, ceremouies of, i, 121, 160. 

Public health, ii. 103. 

Pichanthila-vadu, Gollas, i. 172, 

Puekle, R. K., ii. 82, 61. 

Pudampaliiyan, i, 184. 

Pudavai, i. 109, 

Pudkalui, i. 118, 
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Padu-palaiyam, i. 149 2. 4, 

Pugaliyar, i. 60. 

Pujaris, i, 116, 164, 

Pajari-patti, ii. 258. 

Pakutti Valluvans, i. 202. 

Pola-halli, i. 85; project, i. 240; river, i. 
9, 240, 

Pala-malai, i. 14 #. 1. 

Pulampatti, described, ai, 276; Gatti 
Mudaliyars, i. 69; Kavéri Project, i. 
239; iron smelting, i. 278; ii, 213; 
ferry, ii, 272; market, ii. 273. 

Pulavan, at marriages among Nattans, i. 
145. 

Polavanthila-vallu (Gollas), i, 172. 

Pulavori, i. 166 #. 1, 179 %. 1. 

Pulichui, hemp, i. 233 (see Hidisous canna- 
binus). 

Puili-kattam (a game analogous to Fox-and 
Geese), i. 111. 

Polivarai, i. 16. 

Puli-vésham, i. 106. 

Puliyambu Vadugar (Balijas), i. 179. ' 

Puliyanjéri, ii. 108. | 

Paliyan-kuruchi, ii. 56. 

Pulla-Kavandan-patti, ii. 272. 

Pulp, i. 231, 2, 1. 

Pulungarist, i, 110. 

Pul-vuri, ii. 66. 

Pulvinaria, psidii (Green Mealy Bug), 1 
230, 

Pa-malai, i. 18. 

Panai-kuiti Koravas, i, 196. 

Panik, i. 178 5 ii. 273. 

Pana-palli tank, ii. 133. 

Punavasal, ii. 294. 

Panduyai Nad of Kaikolars, i, 180. 

Panduraiyan (Uppiliyan olan), i. 185, 

Pungam oil, i, 271. 

Pungandr Palaiyam, ii. 107. ' 


Pungurutti, i. 13. 

Punjut (Punja), “dry land”, ie., land 
which is not letigable: e.g., 1. 206. 

Punul (Sacred thread), i. 181-2. 

Punydha-vdohanam, i. 108, 128-30, 

Puram, ii, 139, 

Puramalai Nad, i. 68. 

Paranai, i. 118. 

Purattdst (Tamil month, September-Octo- 
ber, Seed time for Samad, i. 212 2. 3; 
kommai ov karu-kattan kambu, i. 219; 
chilam, 1. 220; gingelly, i. 223; harvest 
of perunkamlt, 1, 219. 

Purigere, ‘‘ Three hundred and eighty,” 
i. 65 2. 2. 

Purohit, i. 128-30. 

Parvaphi Raja alias Bhomi Nayakar, ii. 
146, 

Piise (bead) Balijas, i. 179, 

Posaikkara Vellalurs, i. 139-41. 

Pushpuka-vimanam, 1, 160. 

Puttanayya (Virabhadra Rao), ii, 128. 

Putti (grain measure), i. 286. 

Pottira-Kavondan-Palaiyam, i. 235 2. 1, 
278; ii, 298, 54 2. 1, 298-99, 294. 

Pavampatti Forest, i, 16-7. 

Pavani Nad, i. 144, 180-1, 189 ; ii. 263. 

Puahudi kal, i. 212. 
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Puzhudi-nel (dry paddy), i, 213, 
Pyrites, i. 82, : 
Pyroxene granulities, i, 28 2. 1. 
Pyrrhotine, i. 32. 
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Qasim Barid Shah IJ of Bidar, i. 66 n, 9, 
Qasim Khan, i. 72. 

Quail, i. 38. 

Quarrying, i. 188. 

Quartz, i. 29-80. 

Quilon, 1. 56. 

Quit-rent (Inam), ii. 62 2. 3. 

Qutb Shah, i. 66 2. 2. 
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Rachamalla (Western Ganga), i, 55-66. 

Rachoya (Western Gangs), i, 54, 65. 

Ragi, see Eleusine evrucana. 

Rubm, Mr, M. C., i. 101, 324-5. 

Ruil-borne trade, i. 282 3. 

Railways, account of, i, 299-300; see also, 
i. 248; ii, 102; in Krishnagiri, ii. 
1643; Dharmapuri, ii. 194; — ttanKarai, 
ii, 218 ; Salem, ii. 234; Omalir, ii. 268 ; 
Virochengodn, ii. 272. 

Raiafall, i. 22, 28, 25. 

Raja (caste ofticer), i, 127. 

Rajadbirajx If (Chola King), i. 59. 

Rajaditya (Chola Prince), i. 56. 

Lajekésuri-varinan (Chola title), i, 58 7. 
I 


Raja-kulam Kurubas, i. 170. 

Rajiinatla (Weatern Gungw), i. 62; ii. 201. 

Raja Odeyar (Mysore), i, 67-B; ii. 169. 

Raja-palaiyam, il. 204, 

Raja-purain, i. 194; ii, 236. 

Rajuraja I (Chola), i. 50, 56; ii, 146. 

Rajaraja alias Vagan, ii, 2038, 

Rajaraja LI (Chola), i. 61; ii. 96. 

Rajaraja-Adhika (Adigaiman), i, 60. 

Rajaraja-mandalam (Chola . Province), 
57. 

Rajarajapuram, i, 67 4. 3. 

Rajasokhara (Vijayanagar), i. 65 7. 2. 

Rajendra Chola I (Gangai-konda), i. 56, 
59; ii. 289. 

Rajendra Chola ITT, i, 61 2. 5, 63. 

Rajputs, i. 190-1. 

Rakta-Kodige Inims, Raktu-mdniyama, ii. 
54, 112. 

Ralla (gem-stone), Balijas, i. 179. 

Rama, Vadar legend of, i. 174. 

Rama, Bagalur Poligar, ii. 187. 

Rama III (Vijeyanagar), i. 67 ; ii, 126 7. 
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Rama IV (Vijayanagar), ii. 126 2. 3. 

Ramachandra Nayaka, Poligar of Senda- 
mangalam, i. 68, 94. 

Ramanatha (Hoysala King), i. 62-3; ii. 
108, 145, 185, 197, 267. 

Rama Nayakkan tank, ii, 133, 187. 

Ramappayya, General under ‘irumala 
Nayuka, i. 69. 
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RamAapuram, ii, 273. 

Rawaraja (Vijayanagar Diwan), i. 66. 

Ramaswami-mialai, i. 14. 

Ramayana, i. 129. 

Rumeésvarain, 1. 64. 

Ramzan, i, 1065. 

Rana-vikrama (Western Ganga Prince), i. 

. 61. 

Ranga Raya I, i. 67 ; ii. 168. 

Ranga Raya Il], i. 70, 

Rangapuram, i, 33. 

Rangaris (Maratha Dyers), i. 191 x. 2. 

Rani-halli, i. 14. 

Rani Makkanmr, ii. 218. 

Rashtrakatus, i. 47, 50-¥, 56; collapse of 
i, 66. 

Rastkarch, harvest perqnisite, ii. 49. 

Rasipuraim, deseribed, 13. 226; of. ii. 291; 
Pinjaris, i. 104 ; Nattans, i, 144; Pallans, 
1,189; Otta-valaiyal Paxaiyans, i, 202 ; 
tobuceo, i. 226; weaving, i. 263, 268; 
proposed ruilway, i, 801; dispensary, i. 
317; Mission school, i, 824; sale of 
mitta, ii, 17; Courts, ii. 90-1; Sub- 
Registrar, ii, 90; Union, ii. 102; market, 
ii, 234. 

Rask6l-patti, i, L145 ii, 194. 

Ragul Khan, Nawab of Cuddapah, ii. 51, 

dtuswms (perquisite of village officers), ii. 19, 

Rut, us food, i, 110. 

Rate Schools, i. 823. 

Rati, wite of Maumatha, i, 116. 

Rati Oddars, see Kullu Oddars, 

Ratnagiri, Hill Foit, deseribed, ii, 155-7; 
see also, i, 93 i}, 1115 eaptme by Kare 
tirava Narasa Raja, 1. 71; by British, 
i, 86, 88; ceded, ii, 107. 

Ratuagiri (Trichinopoly), i. 177. 

Rattal, weight and balance, i. 284. 

Rattun work, ii, 98. 

Ravikkui (Bodice), i. 109, 188, 

Ravuts, Balijas, i. 178. 

Raya-kota, described, ii. 181-8 ; see also, i. 3 
na. 2, 12, 22; ii. 111, 162; copperplate 
grant, i. 48; capture of, i, 86-7 5 garrison 
at, 1, 88-9; Abbe Dubois, i. 99; Velikai 
Vellalars, i, 140; ii, 128; Janappars, i. 
177 ; traffic, i, 281; Ghat, i, 294; dis- 
pensary, i. 317; sanitary association, ii. 
104; market, ii. 165; capital of Jagn- 
déva Raya, ii. 170, 

Razusg, i. 190-91. 

Read, Alexander, First Collector and 
Superintendent, ii, 2-11, 61-9; see also 
i, 86-7 ; Abbé Dubois, i, 98-9; weavers, 
ii. 260-1; bleaching green, i. 262; coin- 
uge, i, 290-3; roads, i, 294 ; poor honses, 
i. 808 5 inams, ii. 52-3; Judicial adminis- 
tration, ii. 81-4; captures Silagiri, ii. 
158 ; Krishnagiri, ii. 176. 

Reddi (caste officer), i. 127. 

Reddis, see Kapus, i, 188, 164; sub-caste 
of Dombaras, i, 198. 

Reddi-halli, i. 14. 

Reddiyur, i, 118. 

Red Gram, see Cunjunus indicus. 

Reégada-halli, ii. 56. 
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Registration, i. 808; ii. 90. 

Regulation, XXV of 1802, ii. 12 ; of 1802, 
1816, 1822, ii, 19 ; 1 of 1808, 1 of 1820, 
li. 72 2,2; VIL of 1802, ii, 32 9. 157, 
II, XVI of 1802, ii. 84 #2. 3; IV, V, V1, 
VIII of 1802, V of 1803, V of 1806, XIII 
of 1808, ii. 85 2.1, 2, 3, 4,5; 1, 1816, ii. 86. 

Religion, i. 98, 111, 122. 

Remarriage, i. 135-6, 159-60, 188, 

Remissions, Sukhavas:, li. 18, 58. 

Remount Depot, ii. 132, 148-54, 

Rent-roll, i. 242. 

Rented villages, ii. 56. 

Renuka (Madiga legend), i. 119. 

Rénokacharya (Lingayats), i. 198, 

Reserved Forests, formation of, i, 260-1 ; in 
Hosur Taluk, ii. 113-4; Krishnagiri, ii, 
164; Dharmapori, ii, 193; Uttankarai, 
ij, 217 ; Salem, ii, 283; Omalur, ii. 257 ; 
‘Tiruchengodu, ii, 271-2 ; Attar, ii. 293. 

Resettlement, ii, 39-42; of, i. 238, 

Retinalite, i. 29. 

Retta-valuiyal Paraiyars, i. 202. 

Revakka, sister of Krishna IIT, i, 66. 

Revenite.Seltilement :--Period © I :--~Rend’s 
Settlement, ii, 8-11; Fasli 1202, revenue 
farmed, kistbundi, method of assessment, 
ii, 45 quitiqguennial leases, postponed, ii. 
55 Fasli 1203; beginnings of Ryotwari 
system, Fushi 1204-6, ii. 6; The Procla- 
mation of 1796, annual settlement, fallen 
reyenne, ii. 6; Faslis 1207-8. ii, 8 ; recal] 
of Read, i. 8-9; methods of survey, ii, 
9 ; classification of lands ii, 10; criticism, 
ii, 10-11 ; Survey, ii, 11 2, 4. 

Pertod TI: -- Mitta System, ii, 14-21; 
permanent settlement of Talaghat, ii. 
12; of Baramahal, ii. 13 ; of Bulaghat, ii. 
14-6; Mctarpha, ii. 14; Did-unna addi- 
tion, collapse of Mitta System, ii. 16-9 ; 
ultimate fate of Mittas, 11. 20, 

Peried [TT :—- Decay of Read’s Settlement, 
ii, 21-31 ; Mr. Hargrave’s reductions, in. 
21; Mr. M. 1), Cockburn’s kaul sys- 
tem, 11, 22; Mr. Orr’s reforms, ii, 23-4 
Mr. Gleig and the policy of “* Good and 
Bad”, ii, 26; Mr. Brett’s Zuram 
Kami, ii, 28, 

Periud TF :--Settlement of 1871-3; ii, 
31-9; Mr, Puekle’s report, ii, 32; 
‘* sacrifice of revenue,’’ ii. 33 ; commu- 
tation rate raised, ii. 345 introduction. 
My. Goodrich’s reciassification of soils, 
ii. Jd; results, ii. 36-6; features of the 
Settlement, ii. 37-9. 

Resettlement, ii. 29-42; Hill Villages, ii. 
42-46; Inams, ii, 61-6. 

Revenue Survey :-- 

Survey by Read, ii. 9-10; Balaghat, ii. 
15; of 1861, ii, 32; Resurvey of 
Southern ‘Taluks, ii, 39; of Northern 
Valuks, ii 41. 

Reynolds, Lieut. ii. 142. 

Rhodes, Capt. ii, 211. 

Ribeira, Father Antoine, i. 96, 

Rice, i. 110, 282; ii. 115, 195. 

Ricinus communis, cultivation of, i. 224. 
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Right and Left Hand Factions, i. 183-4 and 
18 


Riots of 1882, ii, 251-3. 
Rivers, i, 41-9. 


Roads, i. 14; 294-8; ii. 1085 Forest, i. 267 - 


cess, i. 2965 ii. 101; tolls, ii. 102. 
Robertson, Rey. R., ii. 304. 
Robbery, ii. 92. 
Robinson, Rev. W., i. 100 7. 2, 102; Mrs., 
ii, 240, 261, 
Robinson, Capt., i. 78 and a. 2. 
Rod-balanee (seale), i. 284. 
Roebuek, Mr. B., i. 291. 
Roman Catholic, see Catholic, i. W4-100. 
Roman Coins, i. £6. 
Roofing, ii, 156. 
Rose Apple, see Eugenie Jumtus. 
Rotation of Crops, i, 207. 
Ac ttt (bread or hisouit), i, 110. 
Rubber, i. 231-2; ii, 48. 
Rugs, i. 263. 
Rumsey, Captain J. W., ii. 195. 
Rupee coin, i. 290. 
Rural Co-operative Societies, i. 247. 
Ryotwari system, ii. 18, 


Sacred Heart of Mary, Nuns of the, i, 
Suorifiee, i. 117, 119, 120, 121; 
(foundation), i, 120; ii, 188. 
Sadanapalli Gaudn IL (Poligar of Masti), 
ii. 123 2. 1; 126. 

Sadanapalli Gaudu LY, ii. 126. 

Sadurs (Lingayats), i. 192. 

Sudasiva (Vijayanagar), i, 66-7, 

Sadat-ulla Khan, i. 73. 

Sadayan (Deon cult), i. 164, 

Sudr-Adalat, ii. 84-5. 

8t. Joseph of Cluny, i. 100, 325 ; ii, 266. 

St. Mary's Convent, i, 100. 

Suiyads, i. 103. 

Sajjala Kapus, i, 166. 

Sakkilt Nattam (Chuckler village site), i. 
107. 

Sakkili Pen (Madiga girl), legend of, i. 
119. 

Sukkiliyans, See Chucklers. 

Sukkiliyan-kal, i, 21. 

Saktis, see mother goddesses. 

Sakuna Salés, i. sub-caste of Sales, i. 182 x, 


100. 
human 


2. 
Sal (furrow), wixed crops, i, 206-7 ; 209. 
Salapatti Nayaka of Salem, i. 94-6; ii. 
249. 


Sulavamputti, ii. 272. 

Salem City, described, ii. 287-53; climate, 
i. 28-5 5 il. 237; Poligars cf, i. 67, 69; 
Deva-Raya, i. 72; surrender to Col. 
Wood, i, 80; recaptured by Huidar, 
i. 83; garrison, i, 87-9; De’Nobili, i. 
94-5 ; Catholic Province, i. 96 ; London 
Mission, i. 100-2 ; graft mangoes, i. 284 ; 
Urban Bank, i. 247: East India Com- 
pany’s Inyestment, i. 260-3; weaving, 
1. 263-9; dyeing, i 269; wax printing, 
i, 270; tanning, i. 272; hunting knives 
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and brass work, i, 276; indigo, i. 277; 
trade, i. 278-9, 282-3; ii, 234-65 ; mint, i. 
291-2; roads, i, 296-7; bridge, i 298; 
Railway station (Sara mangalam), i. 299; 
proposed railway to Attarand Karur, 
301; Famine 1891-2, i, 408-9; choleru, 
i, $13; plague, 1, 316; hospitals, i. 317; 
water-aupply, i. 317-9; literacy, i. 321; 
educational institutions, i. 824-8 ; head- 
yuarters of MacLeod, ii. 3; Courts, ii, 89, 
90; municipality, ii, 104-05 ; cemetery, 
ii. 187; Awmindagi, ii, 244-6, 

Salem River, i. 7; i, 237, 

Salem Taluk, dese ibed, ii. 231-56; railway 
projects, 1. 801 (for indastries and trade, 
see nlso Salem City). 

Salem-measure, i. 286. 

Salem Nad Nattaus, i, 1445 Pallans, i. 
189; Koravas, i. 197; ii. 95. 

Sales, i. 182; ii. 114, 241, 248, 

Saline soil, i. 30”. 3. 

Salivaram platown, i. 10. 

Sulliars (Maravars), i, 160. 

Salt, i. 129, 2835 i. 79; workers, i, 181; 
trade, i. 281-2. 

Saltpetre, i. 278; ii. 79, 472, 

Saluva (Dynasty of Vijayanagar), i. 66, 

Sami (Panicum nitive), i. 206, 221. 

Samalpatti, i, 282, 209, vOl; ii, 218, 

Samanta-malai, Mardtha settlement, i, 190 
n. 3. 

Samaya-sangili Agrahuram, ii, 272. 

Samba, long erop paddy, i, 212. 

Samba-munti (name of Siva), i. 113. 

Samba Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Sambir), i. 36, 

Sambuvarayan, i. 60. 

Sami-malai, i. 17. 

Samudram, ii, 273, 

Sana (Gollas sub-caste), i, 172, 

Sanad (title-deed), i. 237; ii. 14. 

Sanal (hemp), see Crotalaria Juncea. 

Sanat-kumara-nadi, i. 6, 6, 9, 10, 12; 
inrigation i. 240; ii. 118, 142, 169, 190, 
193, 205 ; Aarae grass, i. 247; Ratnagiri, 
ii. 156. 

Sandal, i. 255, 

Sxnd Grouse, i. 28. 

Sandir, i, 9, 191, 2, 3, 239 ; il, 162, 166, 

Sangam-basavam tank, i. 240, 

Sangamea dynasty, i. 64. 

Sangama-kulam Kuruhag, i. 170. 

Sangini-kulam Kurubas, i. 170. 

Sangidi, i. 181. 

Sanitary Association, ii. 101, 104. 

Sanitation, i. 317; ii, 103, 

Sankagiti-durgam, see Sanka ridrug. ; 

Sankaridrug, deserided, ii. 276-84 5 rain- 
fall, i. 28; Gatti Mndaliyars, i, 69; 
garrison, i. 87-9 ; ji. 281-3 ; headquarters 
of Talaghut, i. 88; London Mission, 1, 
102; exports, i, 282; Railway station, i. 
299 ; ii. 272 ; dispensary, i. 317 ; Kanarese 
Brahmans, ii. 66 2, 1; Sub-Kegistrar, il. 
90; Courts, ii, 91; sunitary association, 
ii, 104; market, ii, 273. 
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Sanku-chakram (sealing ceremony of Sembu- 
davans), i. 173, 

Sanku or Sanku-katti Puraiyans, i, 202 2. 
1. 

Sanna-kulam Kurubas, i, 170. 

Santalige, i. 66. 

Santapuram, i. 143 x. 4. 

Santaravar, ii. 78. 

Santavasal, ii. 78. 

BSauthappadai, Vettuvan clan, i, 162. 

Santhi-appan, i. 122. 

Sanyasi Gundu (Salem), ii. 246. 

Sanyasi-malai, see Duff's Hill. 

Sarabhanga-nadi, i. 6; ii. 266, 262, 273. 

Saranda-palli tank, ii. 113. 

Saris. i. 267. 

Sarkar (= Government), term applied to 
Palaiyam villages to distinguish them 
from ‘British ryotwari villages, ii, 108. 

Sarva-minvam Inaims, ii. 62. 

Barvay, i. 277. 

Sdsanam, a title-deed, e.g., Mttappar, ii. 298, 
301. 

Satanis, i. 195-6. 

Satin-wood, i. 248. 

Sati stones in Salem, ii. 240 x. 2. 

Sattade Vaishnavay (title assumed by 
Satauiy), i. 196, 

Sattvi Cyeigt) i, 283. 

Battupadi Koravas, i. 196. 

Saundararaja Perumal temple, ii. 238. 

Sanraghtra, Brahinans, see Patuitkarans, 

Bavadi-palaiyam, i, 45. 

Savanar, i. 73, 2. 2. 

Save-sir (Hindustani) 1} seer, i. 283. 

Savay, Father Manoel, 1. 98. 

Sayar (Inland Customs), i. 
66-9. 

Beales, i. 284, 

“ Scare crows,’ i. 210. 

Svhists, i. 26. 

Schools, i, 100, 324-8 ; ji, 102-3, 296. 

Scotforth (Shevaroys), i. 23 2. 3. 

Seasons, i. 206, 212, 303. 

Beot, i. 125. 

Séda-kél (seale), i. 284. 

Seed-drill, i, 207, 2. 1, 208. 

Seed-time, i. 208. 

Seer (measure of capacity), i. 287; see also 
Ser. 

Ségala-malai, i. 12, 

Bekkadi-patti Mitta, ii. 291. 

Bola-Nad, i. 156, 

Sella-kulam (clan of Nattans), i, 114. 

Sellandi-aminan (see Selli-amman). 

Selli-aminan, i. 118-20. 

Solar, i. 164, 

Selve-kuppam, i. 97. 

Bembadavans, i, 119, 172-3, 268, 282; ii. 
259, 273. 

Semnopitheeus entellus (Black-faced Mon- 
key), i. 110. 

Senaikkudaiyang, i. 175; ii. 66. 

Sénda-mangalam, i. 68, 80, 94. 

Sendara-patti, i. 102; ii. 103, 303. 

‘Sender Bandi’ of Marco Palo, i. 63. 

Sengal-malai, i. 19, 

Sengéni Ammaiyappan, i. 60 x. 7. 
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260; if. 12, 
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Sengundar (Kaikdlars), i. 180. 

Senguttuvan, i. 46, 

Sen-talai, i. 139, 

Sér-Kandagam, i. 287. 

Seringapatam, i, 67, 70, 88. 

Serpentine, i. 29. 

Servakara Nayakkary, ii. 211. 

Sér-vallam, i, 287. 

Service Inama, ii. 55, 

Sesamum indicum, i. 222-3. 

Seshan-chavadi, ii. 234. 

Sethakam, i. 165. 

Setti-kdran (caste officer of Kaikolars), i. 
182, 

Setti-patti, i. 100; ii. 268. 

Settlement, see Revenue 
Forest, 1. 250. 

Séttu-kal, i. 212. 

Seven Pagodag, i. 49 #. 4. 

Sey (land measure), i. 288, 

Shahddat-ha-roa, Day of Martyrdom, i. 106. 

Shah Jahan, i. 70. 

Shahji, i. 71 ; ii, 126. 

Shanars, i. 183-4 ; ii. 66, 76, 272, 286. 

Shanbhig, i. 127 2.8; see Karnam. 

Shaudies, see Markets. 

Share Villages—Inam tenure, ii. 62 and 63. 

Sharif, i. 103 2. 3, 

Shat-staln Nirabharis (Lingayats), i, 193, 

Shaw, Col. G. F., ii. 128. 

Sheep, breeding i. 35; flesh of, i. 110. 

Sheikh, i. 103 2. 3. 

Shevapet (Sulem), described, ii. 240-1; see 
algo i. 110 2. 3, 265, 281, 809, 824, 828; 
ii. 90, 91, 105, 234, 

Shevarayan, legend of, ii, 225, 

Shevarayan, Peak, i. 16; 255-6. 

Shevaroy Hills, deseribed, ii. 2583—4; see 
algo i. 14—6; rainfall, i. 28; tempera- 
ture, i. 24—5; geology, i. 27, 80; bears, 
i, 36; Missions, i. 103; Nads, i. 155; 
coffee, i. 227--31 ; tea and rubber, 231— 
2; fruit culture, i. 2833-4; graft man- 
goes, i. 286; teak, i. 253; roads, i. 297; 
malaria and leprosy, i. 312; Revenue 
Settlement of, ii. 44—6; Sub-Registrar, 
ii. 90, 

Shoe-inskers, tax on, ii, 67, 

Sholinghur (Inscriptions of Parintaka I), 
i, bh a. 2. 

Shop-tax, ii. 67. 

Short, Capt. F. H., ii. 266. 

Shortt, John, ii, 256, 

Shratrivams, ii, 52, 

Siddapar, i. 45. 

Siddha-kovil, i. 150. 

Siddhi-kal (hook swinging), i. 122. 

Sigarala-palli, i. 13; i. 108. 

Stlakara Chettis, i. 177. 

Siliyam-patti, ii. 54 2, 1. 

Silk-weaving i, 267; il. 
234 m. 13 ii. 114, 124. 

Sillara-halli, ii. 66. 

Simhasana of Lingayat Matam, i. 193. 

Simpuri Kapus, i. 166. 

Singapuram, irrigation, i. 8; ii, 292; 
magnesite, i, 29; magnesite, i. 32; 
indigo, i. 277, 278; market, ii. 294. 


Settlement ; 


234; worms, i. 
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Singarapet, described, ii, 226—7 ; see also 
i, 16”, 2 and 294; Col. Smith’s retreat, 
i. 77; weaving, i. 263, ii, 218; Pambar, 
i, an toll-gute, ii. 218; market, ii. 
218. 


Singh, title of Rajputs, i. 191. 
Singhalese, i. 59, 62. / 
_ Singhana (Yadava King), expels Hoysalas, 
i. 61. 


Singiri-palli, ii. 108. 

Sir (Dowry), i. 147. 

Sira Mughal Province, i. 73, 75. 

Sirampatti, ii, 194. 

Sirudike, wee Udike. 

Biru-kulingiyan, i. 184. : 

Sirun-tdli, caste, division, i. 149, 180. 

Sirn-pavalu-vadu, Golla clan, i. 172. 

Siruyachar, i. 277. 

Sita-malai, i. 21, 239. 

Sittédai, i. 109. 

Bittur Nad, i. 153, 154. 

Bivachar Nagarattus, i. 176 2. 4. 

Siva, cult of, i, 112-4. 

Sivadvijas, i, 152, 

Sivaj, it. 178. 

Siva-malai, i. 161, 162. 

Sivainara I (Western Ganga), i. 50. 

Sivamara IT, i. 51. 

easyer (revenue from unassigned lands), 
i. 246. 

Siyula Gatti Mudaliyar, ii. 268. 

Bkandusishya Vikrama-yarman (Ganga- 
Pallava), i. 48. 

Skin disease, i. 311. 

Slang (Koravas), i. 196; ii. 96. 

Sliok-stones, i. 42, 

Bimall-pox, i. 118, 314. 

Smarta Brahmans, i. 138. 

Smith, Colonel Joseph, i. 12; in command 
of British troops in Baramahal, i. 76; 
attacked at Kakunkarai and deprived of 
transport cattle, retreata to Singarapet, 
Palli-patti and Chengam, victory over 
Haidar at Chengam, i. 77; disperses his 
amy into cantonments and retires to 
Madras for supplies, assists Captain 
Calvert in defence of Ambir, ‘takes 
Vaniyambadi from Haidar, i. 78; ocou- 
pies Kavori-putnum, i. 79; blockades 
Krishnagiri and occupies it, takes Hosar, 
moves to Hogkéte and joins Morari Rao, 
i. 80; advances to Badi-kota and joins 
Col. Wood, moves on Kolar and thence 
to Venkatagiri-kota with Muhammad 
Ali, summoned by Government of 
Madras, i. 81; ef. ii. 116,120, 171, 174-5. 

Smith, Cuptuin Harry, ii. 172, 178. 

Snakes, i. 38, 223. 

Snipe, 1. 38. 

Snoff, i. 226. 

Soap-stone, see Steatite. 

Social organization (Iindus), i. 1238-130, 

8.P.G. Missior ii. 133. 

Boils, i. 30-1, 226. 

Soka, epithet of Pidari, i. 163. 

Sokkdy (Jacket), i. 109. 

Séla (Telugu mesaure), i. 286. 
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Sola-kottai, ii. 104. ' 

Solappadi, described, ii. 212-8; see also 
i, 6, 39; Garrison, i. 87 ».2; Lingayat 
influence, i. 117 », 2; Kavéri Project, 
i. 289; charcoal, i. 273; ferry, ii. 194-5. 

Soléavara, i. 113. 

Soliya (Chola), Chettis, i. 177; Paraiyans, 
i. 202; Vellalars, i. 139—41. 

Séma-sitram, see Gomukham. 

Somesvara (Hoyanla), i, 61-2; ii. 196-7. 

Somesvara (name of Siva), i. 113, of. ii. 
196-7. 

Bonappadi, i. 16. 

Sondtru-vallu (Dombarag), i. 199. 

Soragai, ii. 235 », 1. 

Sore-eyes, i, 311. 

Sorghum vulgare auany i. 205, 220. 

South Indian Railway, i. 299—300. 

Spinning, cotton, i. 264 ; ii, 272, 294. 

Srdddhas, i. 180, 186. 

Sri-Kamanathésvara, i. 113. 

Sringdri Matam, i. 138 n. 3. 

Sripurusha-Muttarasa (Western-Ganga), i. 

0-51; ii, 219, 

Sri Rama samudram, gee Puttira-kavun- 
dan-palaiyam. : 

Srirangam, i. 281; ii. 145 #. 3. 

Sri-Saila, or Srisuilam, Kurnool, i. 165 2. 
6, 192-3. 

Stamps, postage, i. 301; Revenne, ii. 80. 

Star-Pagoda, i. 201-3, 

BSteatite, i, 383, 278 ; ii, 258, 259, 294, 

Steel, manufacture, i, 276-6, 

Stone Age, i. 41. 

Stone-slabs, i. 278. 

Strange, Lt.-Col. R. M., ii. 182-3, 

Strike valleys, i. 4 #. 1. 

Sub-aerial rocks, i. 30. : 

Subrahmanya, i. 112-4 ; 163, 196. 

Sudarmans, i. 149. 

Sodrag’ firva, ii. 62. 

Sugambu Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Sugar, i. 282, 

Sngar-cane, i. 213-4. 

Sukalis (see Lambadis). 

Sukamanchi Balijas, i. 179. 

Sukavanésvara, i. 113. 

Sukhavdsi remission (see Remissions). 

Sukkampatti, London Mission, i. 102. 

Salagiri, described, ii. 167-9 ; gee ulso i. 9; 
ii, 107, 111; Palsiyam, i, 88; i. 190, 
ii. 107-8, 126 ; charcoal, i. 276; Sanitary 
Association, il. 104 ; tol’-gate, ii. 114, 

Sullivan, Mr., ii. 20. 

Sultani (rupees), i. 291-3. 

Sunchala-nuttam taraf, ii. 192, 

Sunday Kurubas, i. 170, 

Sunnapu-rélla Jibl, ii. 137. 

Sunnig, i. 104. 

Sura-mangalam (Salem), i. 301, 302; ii. 74, 
104, 234, 

Surat rupees, i. 291. 

Soriya-malai, i. 22. 

Survey, of Forest Reserves, i. 249-50; see 
also Revenue Survey, 

Swarnadayam, ii, 12; ii, 66-7. 

Swarna-mukhi River, ii, 133, 137. 
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Swatantrams (grain fees paid to village 
servants), ii. 49. 

Sweet-juice, sweet-toddy, ii. 77. 

Sweta-nadi, i, 7, 8, 298; ii. 291, 299; irri- 
gation, i. 207, 239 ; ii. 38; floods, i. 309. 


Tadiits, i. 106, 

Tuchan (carpenter), i, 186. 

Tadagane, or Tatakani, i. 10. 

Tadam-pati, i. 18. 

Tadavur, see Tidavar. 

Tagadi Nad, i. 58. 

Tagadur, i. 60; ii. 190, 201. 

Tagudur Nad, i. 49. 

Tugatti, i. 10, 168. 

‘ Tahsildari sehools ', i. 322. 

Tahsildarzs, i. 83, 86, 87. 

Yai (Tamil month = January-February), 
harvest of second corp sambdd, i. 212 x. 
3; dry paddy, i. 213; peru-kamébu, 
i, 219 ; red-gram, i. 221, gingelly, i. 223 ; 
castor, i. 224; seed time for second kar 


or kuruvai paddy, i, 212 2. 3; plantainy, | 


i, 218, 

Taila 11 (Chalukyu), i. 56. 

Takata, i. 60. 

Takkuvi (seule), i, 284, 

Takkavi, 1. 246-7. 

Takkolam, i. 55. . 

Talaghat, desoribed, i. 3; hills, i. 19-22; 
history dependent on Chdla country, 
i, 443; Conquest of, i. 638; under Mara- 
thas, i. 72; Permanent Settlemnt of, ii. 
12; results of Mitty System, ii, 17 #. 1. 

Talai-mulai (hill), i. 69. 

Talai-sdlai, plateau, i. 15. 

Talai-vasal, desoribed, ii. 309 ; bridge i. 8, 
298, 309; indigo factory, 1, 278; cotton 
spinning, ii. 294 ; of. i. 69. 

Talatydrt (illage servant), ii. 61. 

Talaiyir, ii. 282, 

Talakad, i, 50, 54, 68. 59; Gangus of, i. 49, 
52, 

Talam (mousioal instrument), i, 189 7, 4. 

Taldy (tunk) e.g., Bude-talav, i, 240. 

Tale, formation of, i. 29. 

Tale-Ruovamu-vdllu, i, 204. 

Taleyar, ii. 282. 

Tali, desoribed, ii. 169; rainfall, i. 22, 23; 
Malaths Bondilis, i. 191». 2; dispensary, 
i, 317; tank, ii, 113. 

Tali (marriage token), i. 147, 204. 

Talikota, i. 66. 

Talims, i, 106. 

Taluk, Jist of, 1.2; crops, i. 2065; re- 
arrangement by Captain Read, ii. 67; 
Mr, Pelly's scheme, ii. 59; Sir William 
Meyer’s scheme, ii. 60. 

Taluk Boards, i. 279, 299 ; ii. 101-4. 

Taluk Schools, i. 323, 

Tama, olan of Meédaras, i. 185. 

Tamurai-malai, i. 14 ». 2, 

Tamarind, used in sizing wool, i, 264; 
export, i. 282; ii. 166; Hosar, i. 298; 
seeds as fumine food, i. 304; revenue 
from, ii. 102-3; Palakadu, ii. 208, 

Tambal, ii. 218. ; 
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Tambirayan, i. 12, 

Tamil, proportion of population speaking, 
i, 92; literacy, i, 321. 

Tammampatti, described, ii. 304; Pass, i. 
19; rainfall, i, 22-23 ; Malaiyali Vishnu 
temple, i. 172; tobacco cultivation, i. 
225; dispensary, i. 317; union, ii. 103; 
market, ii, 294, 

Tammaya Dova- Maharaja, i, 66 ; ii. 220. 

Tamminéna, clan of Medaras, i. 185. 

Lamukkus (wee Karais), i. 154. 

Tandal-héran, ii. 61 2, 1. 

Tandavam patti, ii. 268. 

Tandavarayapuram, i. 104 n, 8, 111. 

Tangalans (sub-oaste of Paraiyans), i. 201. 

Janiga-Buvvade-vdru (Kan.), i, 204. 

‘Yanjore, i. 61, 67, 72. 

Tanjore Jail, ii, 98. 

Tanks, see Irrigation. 

Tanning, i, 208, 272 ; ii, 164, 234, 294. 

Tanning bark, i. 282, see Cassia. 

‘Taunipali (epithet of Pongalayi), i. 164. 

Tanni-pandal-palaiyam, ii. 273, 

Tupe-weaving, ii, 67. 

Tappa-kadu, i. 16. 

Tapping of toddy, ii. 76-7. 


| Zaram, olasé or sort, term used in Revenue 


Settlement for olass of soil, and also for 
rate of assessment, e.g., ii, 88-41. ‘ 
Torum-kammi Qeduction of assessment), ii. 


Yara-mangalam, desorjbed, ii. 263-9 ; Gatti 
Modaliyars, i. €8; Pinjaris, i. 104 ; 
Bhadra-kali shrine at, i, 119; Nattang of 
Puvani Nad, i, 144; Kaikolare, i. 181 3 
weaving, i. 263; ii. 258; Bench Court, 
ii. 90; Union, ii, 103 ; temples, ii. 266 ; 
tolls, and market, ii. 258. 

Target, Mr. (Salem Water Supply), i. 318- 
9 


Tasdik (assignment of revenue for temple 
purposes), 11, 131, 134. 

Tatakani, see Tadagane. 

Téthan, i, 164, 194. 

Tattuiyangar-patti, 1. 264, 301. 

Tattakkal, i, 18 ; ii. 162, 188. 

Tattan (goldsmith), i. 186, 

Tattuttarai, i, 27. 

‘Tuttila-patti, ii, 258. 

Tattooing, i. 110, 167, 171, 196. 

Tavatai tinnt Paraiyans, i, 111, 202. 

Tuxes, oppressive under Hindu Rajas,~ii. 
66 x. 1; primitive on Kahiayyerg, ii, 801. 

Taylor, J. C., ii. 251. 

Taylor, Rey. Arthur (Missionsyy, 8.P.G.), 
ii. 261. 

Taylor's Saddle, i. 15. 

‘Tea (unsuccessful trial), i. 231. 

Teak, i, 248. 

Teal, i. 37, 

Technical School, i. 325. 


! Telagas, i. 164-5, 190. 


Telegraphs, List of, i, 302. 

Teliniyyar, ii, 219. 

Telugu, proportion of population speaking, 
i. 92, literacy, i. 321, 

Telungas, i. 178. 

Temperature, i. 24, 
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Temple, i. 112-3, 117, 162-3, 195. 

Tenai (Setaria tiation), i. 206, 221. 

Tenandé-Kavundan, i. 16, 2. 1. 

Tenandé-malui, i, 5, 16-8, 20; ii. 232, 297, 

Ténkal, i. 21. 

Tenkarui-kottai, traditional connection 
with Chennappa Nayaka, i. 69; surren- 
dered to Col. Wood, i. 80; recaptured 
by Haidar, i, 83; . ddaa Kannigol, i, 120 
n, 2; former taluk, ii, 13, 216; coco-nut 
fibre, market, ii. 218. 

Tén-malai, i. 21 ; ii, 232. 

Ten-talai, see Sentalai. 

Teppa-kulam (= ait tank) used for 
‘“floating-festival”’ (teppdtsavam) in 
connection with Hindu festivals, e.g., 
Denkani-kota, ii. 130; Hosur, ii. 138; 
Salem, ii. 237. 

Teppampatti, ii. 258. 

Tere (Telugu), Bride-Price, i. 133, 

Terminalia arjuna (forest species), i, 11 2. 
1. : 

Test works, i, 308. 

Tévar, ii, 273. 

Thatching materials, i, 108. 

Theft, ii, 92. 

Thirion, Father, ii. 197. 

Thomas, Mr. FE. ©. G., ii. 32. 

Threshing, i. 210. - 

Thunder storms, i. 244. 

Thursduy Kurubas, i, 170. 

Tiberius, coing of, i. 46, 

Tidavar, i, 104 #. 3, ii, 64 2. 1; ii. 108, 
294. 

Tigalara-halli, i. 97. 

Tigalus, Pillai of Kanarese country, i. 143 
n. 5; term applied to Paruiyans of 
Hosar taluk, i, 202, Christians, ii, 148> | 

Tigers, i..36. | 

Tiriber, i. 248-9, 258, 282-3. | 

‘Lime, measures of, i. 289. 

Timmarayaswimi, ii. 116, 125. 

Tindivanam, i. 301. 

Tinna-patti, ii. 258. 

Tipanga-amman, shrine of, ii. 240. 

Tipu, on West coast, i. 78; Erode, Kav- 
éripatnam, i, 84; close of Third Mysore 
War, i. 86; ii. 2; Seringapatam, i. 88 ; 
persecutes Catholics, i. 97 ; coins, i. 291 ; 
roads, i. 294; Brahman accountants, i. 
322; of. i, 187; abolition of hereditary 
village offioers, ii. 48 ; resumes indms, il. 
51 und 522, 8; crushing tuxes on trade 
and industry, ii. 67; execution of Cap. 
tain Hamilton at Hosur, ii. 184-6; 
Anchetti Ghat, ii. 107; surrender of 
Hosar, ii. 138; surrender of Hudé- 
durgam, ii, 139-40; values  Kela- 
mangalum ag a military position, ii, 141 ; 
holds Nilagiri-durgam ut the outbreak of 
the Third Mysore War, ii. 164; garrisons 
Ratnagiri, ii. 166; grant to Fakir tombs 
at Krishnagizi, ii. 174-4 ; constructs road, 
Pennagaram to Perumbalai, ii. 191; 
constructs Jama Masjid in Salem, ii. 
248; fifth gateway on Sankaridrug 
agsoribed to, ii. 278. 

Tiriyimbaka Udaiyar, ii. 287. 
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Tirtam, holy water used for ceremonial 
purification, e.g., i. 112°. 2; i. 1381. 

Tirtam (village), desoribed, ii. 160; of. i, 
125 41.223. 

Tirta-malai, described, ii. 229-31; i. 16; 
magnetite, i. 32; inseriptions, i, 68; 
scheme for smelting iron, i, 274; market, 
li. 218, 

Tirtagirisyara (name of Siva), i. 113, 

Tiruchengédnu, described, it. 284-90; hill, 
i. 22; rainfall, i, 23; fuller’s earth, i. 33; 
insoriptions, i. 68 2, 1; Gatti Mudaliyars, 
i. 69 ; Pandya temple, 1.113 ; Aruvatham- 
padi, i,129; Kongo Vellajars, i, 140; 
weavers foiced to serve the company, i. 
261; weaving centre, i, 263; Guinea 
worm, i. 312; hospital, i. 317 ; schools, i. 
328 ; illicit distillation, ii. 77; saltpetre, 
ii. 79 ; Courts, ii. 90-1, union, ii, 108. 

Tiruchengodu Taluk, described. ii, 270-90 ; 
breed of cattle, i. 84; tobacco, i. 226; 
eastor oil, jaggery, i. 282; famine of 
1891-2, i. 309 ; illicit distillation ; ii. 77; 
saltpetre, li. 79. 

Tirukkoyilur, i. 149, 179. 

Tirumalu LI (Vijayanagar), i. 67. 

Tirumalagiri, ii. 234. . 

‘Tirumndlai (inscriptions), i. 60 7. 4. 

Tiromila-name-samodram, ii, 4%. 15 ib 
302. 

Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, i. 68; league 
with ‘Tanjore and Gingee, feudatory to 
Goleonda and Bijapur, i. 70; throws 
open, Mysore Passes to Muhammadan 
urmies, war with Mysore, i. 71; bestows 
title of Nayakar to Kavundars, i. 162; 
suzerain of Salem Poligar, ii. 249; 
inscription at Tiruchengodn, ii. 290. 

Tirumala Raya (Vijayanagar), ii. 169. 

Tiramaja-vadi, i, 11. 

Tirumangala Nayaka, i. 96; ii, 249. 

Tiru-mani-muttar, i. 7, 286 ; ii, 202. 

Tiru-Parambiyam, battle of, i, 62-3, 

‘Tiruppattar, transfer of, ‘'aluk to North 
Arcot, i. 2; ii, 3; included in Baramahal, 
i. dm. 25 insoriptions, i. 68; capture of, 
by English, i. 76,78; garrison, i, 87 2. 
2; London Mission, i. 101 ; Branch Rail- 
way to Krishnagiri, i. 300 ; Read’s head- 
quarters, ii. 8; Goleonda Brahmans, ii. 
167. 

'liruppali Nad (Ma aiyélis), i. 154. 

Tirnvalam, capital of Banas. i. 49, 

‘Viruvalluvar, author of Kural, i. 46; 
name of sub-custe of Valluvans, i. 202. 

Tiruvannamalai, i, 64 #.1,77, 149, 281, 
301. ; 

Tittachéri, cotton spinning at, ii, 204. 

Tiyage Durgam, i. 74. 

Tiysruna-durgam, i. 9; ii. 111, 161. 

Tobacco, rainfall, i. 206; cultivation 
licensed in Read’s time, i. 2265 ; trade, i. 
226, ii, 273-4; manufacture of, i. 278; 
export of, i, 282; ii, 259; Kale-manga- 
lam, ii. 140. 

Tod, Colonel, i. 78. 

Toddy, i. 188; ii. 72, 74-6. 

Todiyattan, Uppiliyan olan, i, 184. 
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Togatas, i. 179; ii, 140. 

Tolls, ferries, i. 299 ; revenue from, ii. 102; 
in 
165; in Dharmapuri, ii. 1945; in Uttan- 
karai, ii. 218; in Salem, ii, 234; in 
Omalar, ii. 268; in Tiruchengodu, ii. 
272; in Attar, ii, 293. 

Talar-kota hill, ii. 110. 

Toluva, betta, i. 11, 

“Tomwba-Kallanay, i. 155. 

Tombai, i, 211. 

Tombs, Hosur, ii 187 ; Adaman-kottai, ii, 
195-6; Dharmapuri, ii. 199; Penna- 
garam, ii, 216; Yrmnettor, ii. 221; 

_ ,Mdappadi, ii. 274; Attar, ii, 206; see 
also Cemetery. 

Tondai-mandalam, i. 44, 46 2. 4, 53, 57, 
64, 

Tondai-mandalum Vellalars, i. 139-40; ii. 
268, 

Tondanur, see Tonnar, 

Tonda Puraiyans, i. 202-3. 

Tongalattu (village), i. 17. 

Tonnar, i, 64 7. 1. 

Tools and plant, ii. 103. 

Toppar, desoribed, ii. 213-4 ; hills, is 14 
and 2.2%; ii, 189; road at, i. 296,/ 298 ; 
brid ge, i. 208 ; market, ii. 195. 

Toppar-karukkalvyadi (.mealor Taluk), ii: 


Topptr Puss, i, 13, 85, 204, of. ii, 213, 
Toppir River, i. 6, 240; il. 189, 270. 
Toranampatti, ii. 76, 

Tora-palli, i, 169, 177, 

Tatu (Garden) Bulijas, i. 179. 

Totemism, i. 123. : 

Zotti (Tati), village servant, ii, 61. 2. 1, 

Tottiya, ii. 261-2. 

Tottiyas, i. 166 and x, 2. 

Tovaram-katti Chettis, i. 177. 

Town customs, ii, 67. 

Trade, i. 278-83; in Hostr Taluk, ii. 
115 ; Krishnagiri, ii. 165 ; Dharmapuri, 
li, 196; Uttankarai, ii. 218-9; Salem, 
ii. 284; Attny, ii, 294, 

Trading castes, i. 174-5. 

‘TYyuppean Rocks, i. 31. 

‘Trees, haunted, i. 121 ; of economic import- 
ance, i, 263-4. 

Tree-tax system, ii. 76, 

Trichinopoly, i. 78, 264, 277. 

Lrishvékam, ii. 68, 64 and 2. 1. 

Tri-silam (trident of Siva), ii. 167. 

Tsakalus, see Vannang, i, 189. 

Tukkojana-halli, ii. 208 2, 2. 

Tukku-kél, i. 284. 

Tulu family, i. 65. 

Tuluva Dynasty, i. 66. 

Tuluva Vellalars, i. 139-41. 

Tomati (Gollas), i. 172. 

Lumbai Mower. i, 129, 

Tumbal, i. 18; ii. 294. 

Tumu, measure, i. 288. 

Tumuli, i. 42-43, 

Turaiyur Valley, i. 19. 

Turbinella pyrum (or T. rapa), chank, i. 
170 


Turing, Captain, i. 87 ; ii. 210. 


| 


| 
| 
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Tutét, 1. 189 7. 4, 
Tuvarai (see Cajunus indicus), i. 221. 


Hosar, ii, 114; in Krishnagiri, ii. | Twins Peak, Sheyaroys, i. 15 #. 1. 


Tyerman, Mr., 1. 100. 


U 


Uehi-ditam, 111. 

Uchikal, i. 12. 

Uchi-kalam (Noon day), i. 289, 

Udaiyans, i, 148 #. 2,149. 

Udaiyar, title of, i. 64 2. 4, 

Udayachandra, i. 47. 

Udayéndiram, i. 47; Plates, i. 64. 

Uddana-palli, it. 107, 161. 

Udddaris (village servants), ii. 61 #. 1. 

Udike, remarriage of divereces, i. 186 2. 1. 

Udumdbu Iguana), i, 111. : 

Ujjani, Semhasuna Matam, i. 193. 

esi (ploughable land), i. 211; ii. 
43, 

Ulcers, i, 311, 

‘Ulkudi’, resident-ryot, ii. 62, 

Ulundu, see Phasevlus radiatus. 

eee i. 301, 


Uma-+Mahésvara, see Umaputhi-Desikar, i. 
149-52. 

re ys Desikar (Vettuvan Guru), i. 
150-2, : 


, 


eed dnams, i. 174, 1905 ii. 64, 112 
11 


Umbilikai-Marainangalam, ii. 64 2”. 3. 

Unions, i. 323 ; ii, 101-4. 

Unne (wool) Kurubas, i. 169. . 

age (thread-wearing ceremony), i. 

Upparas (Tel.), i. 184, 

Upper Ghats, 1.37.1, 

Uppliyans, i, 184. 

Uppu Korayas, i. 196 ; ii, 96. 

Uraiynr, i. 61. 

Uralis, i. 151. 

Urban bank, i. 247. 

Ore (clan of) Meduras, i. 186. 

Yigam, i. 10. 

Grimai girl, i. 133, 

Ur-Kavundan (caste officer), 1. 127, 140. 

Urns, prehistorie, i. 43. 

Ur Oddars, i. 187. 

Urs (Muhammadan oblations), i. 105, 

Uru Koravus (Dhubbai Koravas), i. 196, 

Urn (Town) Kurubas,.i. 169, 

Uruluiyan (Malaiyali Demon), i. 164, 

Urumalai (handkerchief), i. 267, 

Utseva Vigraha,i. 112.1. 

Uttama-Chola-puram, ii. 234. 

Uttankurai, described, ii. 281 ; weaving, i. 
263 ; exports, i. 282 ; dispensary, i. 317 ; 
Deputy Tuhsildaz, ii, 91 ; Sanitary Apso- 
ciation, ii. 104, 

Uttankarai Tuluk, desoribed, ii. 214-31 ; 
weatern. Baramahal, i. 3 2, 23; bison, 
i, 36; tobacco, i, 225-6; weaving, i. 
263; exports, i. 282; roads, i. 207; 
railway project, i, 301 ; malaria, i. 312, 

Uyyaln (swing) Koravas, i. 196-7. 
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Vv 


Vad-a-karai, i. 189, 
Vadakkatti Puraiyans, i, 201. 
Vadakku-patti, i. 299, 
Vada-kumarai, i. 141. 
Vada-Pavaniya-Nud, i. 58, 
Vadar-guddai, i, 11 2. 2, 
Vada-tulai, i. 189. 
Vadda, see Oddars. 
Vaduga Paraiyans, i, 202-8. 
Vudugars, i. 178. 
Va gun, see Vidukadalagiya Perumal. 
Vaguppu (clan), i, 123 2, 2, 
Vahanam (vehiale of deity), i. 113, 
Valkandam, ii. 273. 
Vuisyas, 1. 174. 
Vuiyappu-melai, ji. 278. 
Vaiyasi (Tamil month, May-June), 
seed-time for kdr or kururat paddy, i. 
212 2.3. 
x dry paddy, i. 213. 
" kambu, i. 219. 
i cholam, i. 220; 
harvest of second kar or kuruvai,supple- 
mented by wells in ..ttur taluk) i, 212 


n. 3, 

Vakhiligas, i. 125, 164, 167, 192 ; ii. 191. 

Valaiyans, i. 151, 

Vala-kombuai, i, 19. 

Palangai (Right Hand Yaction), i. 126-6. 

Valappadi, i, 18 ,22 ; ii. 90, 305. 

Valappur ; i, 164. 

Vallam, i. 214 1. 2, 286, 288, 

Valluvans, i. 201, 202. 

Valmiki, i. 174. 

Vanangainudi Gatti Mudaliyar, see Gatti 
Madaliyars. 

Vanapuram, see Tiruvalam. 

Vanavasi, i. 21, 

Vaninthiavadu (Gola clan), i, 172. 

Vaniyambadi, i. 76, 78, 84, 103, 296. 

Vaniyar river, tributary of Penuuiyar, i, 
5, 3, 15, 17; black sotton soils, i. 31; 
irrigation, i. 286, 240; Harur, ii. 220. 

Vaniyar Road (Shevaroys), i. 297. 

Vaniyars, account of, i. 182-3; Paraiyans 
dislike, i. 402 ; oil trade, i, 282; Anchetti 
ii. 109; Kaveripatnam, ti. 171; Dharma- 

uri tuluk, fi. 196 ; at Buddi-Reddi-patti, 
li. 219 ; in Salem, ii. 241. 

Vanji, capital of Chora king, i. 46. 

Vannang (Tamil), Washermen, i. 189, 

Vanui (clan of Vettuvans), i. 162. 

Vanni Nad, i. 180. 

Vanniyars, see Pullis. 

Varadaraja (name of Vishnu), i, 114. 

Varada-Rajapuram, see Rasipuram, ii. 236. 

Varagu (clan of Vettuyans), i. 162; 
Paspalum sorcbieulatum, i, 221. 

Varaguna-varman (Pandyan king), i. 62. 

Varagir-kombai, i. 19, 

Pardhan (pagoda), i, 283-4, 290-3. 

Varam, rent in kind for fixed proportion 
of produce, i. 242; similar system for 
rearing calves, i. 259-60. 

Varappam, ii. 165. 

Varatana-halli, ii. 165. 
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Varatunas, customary fees paid to public 
servants, ii. 49. 

‘Varman’ (Kshatriya 
Pallavas, ete.), i. 48. 

Vasum, clan, of Meduras, i. 186. 

va rita tutelary goddeus of Komatiy, 
i. 176, 

‘Vasishty (Rishi), i. 174 7, 2 ii, 298, 

Vasishta-nudi, i. 7; desoribed, i. 8 ; rises 
in Aru-nuttu-malai, i.17 ; foods of 1880, 
i, 309; cholera, i. 313; irrigation, ii. 38; 
drains, Attar taluk, ii. 291. 

Vattula-malai, i. 145 ii, 190, 215, 291. 

Vattelutiu, inseriptiony, i, 60 7.1; ii, 210, 
230. 

Vattuvane-ha)li, ii. 190. 

Vay (name for notch in a seale of stee) 
yard type), i. 284. 

Veédukkarans (see Medarag,, ii, 418, 

Vedambiyam, i, 20. 

Védars, i. 161, 164, 190; Kangundi 
Poligar, i, 162 2.15 account of, i. 173-4; 
traditional first inhabitants of Kulrayang, 
ii, 300; military fiefe, ii. 112, 117, 164; 
at-Tattakkal, ii. 188, 

Vedavritt: Inam, ii. 54, 

Vela~Kavundan-patti, ii. 273. 

Velamas, i. 165 2. 1. 

Volamputti, ii, 195, 218, 272. 

Velangamndi tank, i. 237. 

Velunor, i. 18. 

Vélurayan (epithet of Pongalayi), i. 164. 

Vellai-Kuvundan-palaiyam, ii. 197. 

Vellalu-Chettis, i, 146. 

Vellala-gundam, i. 277. 

Vellalurs, territorja) divisions of, i. 126; 
wocount of, i. 138-1405; sub-castes :-- 
Kongu, Velli-kai, Pavalam-katti, Tondai- 
mandalam, Tuluva, Nirpisi, Nayanar, 
Pisuikkara, Karaikattu, Soliya Vettilai- 
kara, Kodikal, Pandya, i. 139-41; 
Agamudaiyans, call themselves, i. 149; 
Pandaram priesis, 1. 194; in Police, ii. 
$7 ; cotton spinning, ti. 272. 

Vellalar, i. 46. 

Vellan Chettis, i. 177, 

Vellandi-Valasai, ii, 274. 

Vella-parai, i. 120, 

Vellar, i. 166; ii, 270. 

Vellar River (see Swota-nadi), i. 7. 

Velli-kui Vellalars, ii, 128 (see also under 
Vellalars). 

Velli-kappu 
Vellalars). 

Vellikél (scale), i, 284. 


title used by 


Vellalars (see Velli-kai 


| Vellore, i. 78. 


Volar (Balar ; near Pachai-maluis), i. 20. 

Velar-palaiyam, i. 48 #. 1. 

Vengaya-Vadugar, i. 179. 

Vengaya Vanniyars, 1. 142. 

Vengi, i. 47, 56, 67 ». 1. 

Venkata I (Vijayanagar), i. 67; ii. 126, 
168, 267. 

Venkatagiri-kotu, i. 81, 82, 88; ii. 14 
n. 2.107. : 

Venkatapura Vaishnava (title), i. 106 
a. 6. 

Venkatramana (name of Vishnu), i, 114. 
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Venkata-samudram, i. 120 7. 2. 

Venkoji, i. 71-2; ii, 116, 126. 

Vennandur, ii. 234. 

Venugopal, i. 114. 

Venuva-Rayan, ii. 295, 300. 

Veppadi (Pachai-malais), i. 20. 

Voeppadi (Shevaroys), i. 6, 16, 154. 

Voppadiyar (see Toppar river), i. 6. 

Veppalai, see Wrightia tinotoria. 

Voppampaindi. i. 263. 

Veppans-palli, desoribed, ii. 165, valley, 
j. 12; Kolar Schist Band neur, i. 27, 33; 
beurs, i. 26; included in Kundani, ii. 
143, 161; market, ji. 165. 

Veppantattai valley, i. 20. 

Véshti (waist oloths, i, 109, 195, 266-6. 

Vétakara Malai, i. 20. 

Vettilai-Karar Vellalais, i. 140 (see 
Vellalars). 

Vettiyan (village servant), ii, 51 2. 1. 

Vettukkaran (Demon). i, 164. 

Vettuvans, i, 120 7, 2; 149-52, 190. 

“ Vettuva Raja’’, i, 161; ii. 278, 281, 288. 

Pibhadi (sacred ushes of Siva worship), i. 
162 ; ii. 160. 

Viceroyalties of Vijayanagar Empire, i. 67. 

Vico, Antonio (Madura Mission), i. 96-7. 
3. 

Viotoria Market, in Salem, ii. 242. 

Vidukadalagiya Perumal, i. 60; Adiya- 
man, ii, 208, 

Vipnasvara, i, 112-4, 163. 

Vijaya Bhupathi, i. 64. 

Vijaya-dasami, i, 120. 

Vijayaditya IT (Bana), i. 54. 

Vijaya Jevara-varman (Ganga-Pallava), 1. 
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Vijaya-kulum (Nattans), i. 144. 

Vijaya-kulattar (Tiruchengodu), ii. 287. 

Vijaya-mangalam (Uppiliyan clan), i. 185) 

Vijayan (see Mattuni Raja), i. 151. 

Vijayanagar Kmpire, i. 46, 64-7; extine- 
tion of, i. 71; Telugu settlers from, i. 92 ; 
Kota Balijis claim kinship with Empe- 
rors of, i. 178 ; coins, 1. 290 ; insoriptions, 
fi, 204, 208, 225, 230 (see also inserip- 

~ tions, Vijayanagar). 

Vikrama Chola (Chélu), i. 59. 

Vikramaditya I (Bana), i. 02. 

Vikramaditya II (Bana), i. 54. 

Vikramaditya Il (Chalnkya), i. 47. 

Vikrama Pandya, i. 59. 

Vikrama-Sdla-Sambuvardyan, i. 60 2. 7. 

Villages, desoribed, 1. 107-8. 

Village Accountant, see Karnams. 

Village Artizan and Servant Inams, ii. 65. 

Village Community, i. 122-4. 

Village Eslablishment, i. 137; ii, 48-51. 

Village Forts, ii. 112. 

Village Headmen, see Headmen, 

Village Mansifs (see Headmen). 

Vimaladitya of Vingi, i. 66. 

VPimdna, i. 112. 

Vinayaka, see Vignésvara. 

Vipuri Matam, i. 187. 

Virahahu, i. 180. 

Virabhadra, i. 117, ii. 131. 
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Virabhadra-durgam, desoribed, ii. 188-9; 
of. ii. 111, 162; height; i. 12; capture 
by Kantirava Nurasa Raja, i. 715 garvi- 
son at, i, 87 2. 2; ‘‘ Gadi” of Velli-kai 
Vellalars, i. 140. 

Vira-Chola, i. 54 #. 2. 

Vira-Chola-mandalam, see Kongu country. 

Vira-Chadappa of Bagalar, ii. 118, 122. 

Viraganur, described, ii. 305 ; Pinjaris, i. 
104 n. 8, indigo, 1. 277 ; Swéta-nadi, i. 
299; union, ti. 103; cotton spinning 
and brasa work, fi. 294, 

Vira-kadai, measure, i. 287. 

Vira-kavundantr, il, 64”. 1. 

Virakkaran, see Madurai Viran, 

Viraktas ; i. 193-4. 

Viramushtis, i. 194-5. 

Vira-Narasimha (Vijayanagar Tuluva) i. 66, 

Vira-Pandya, ii. 270. 

Vira-Ramanatha, see Ramanatha. 

Vira-Baivas, i, 116-7 (see Lingayats). 

Vira-Bomésvara, see Somésvara, i, 61-2. 

Vira-Vasanta Rayar (Venkata 1), ii. 267. 

Viravi Nad, ii. 146. 

Virapaksha, son of Unrihara IT, i. 64. 

Virnpaksha. (Vijayanagar), successor of 
Déeya Raya II, i. 66 x. 2. 

Virtpekshipuram, ii, 197, 204, 

Virepa-sandiram, i. 190 #. 3. 

Vishnu Cults, i. 114-15. 

Vishnu-vardhana, i. 68-9, 175. 

Piss (weight), i. 283. 

Visva Brahmans (Kamimalurs), i. 186. 

Visvachiryn (Lingayats), i. 193. 

Visvakarma, 1. 186. 

Visyanathn (Hoysala King), i. 63; ii, 108, 
208 2. 2, 

Viavanatha, Viceroy of Madura, i. 68. 

Vow, i. 121. 

Viiddhachalam, i, 141. 

Vyapari, see Goleonda Brahmans, ii. 168. 


Ww 


Wuges (Agriouliural), i, 245. 

Walton, Mr. (London Mission), i, 100-1, 
324; ii, 298. 

Wandiwash, Battle of, i. 78. 

Wards, in Salem Munivipality, ii. 104-5. 

Warping, i. 267-8, 

Washerman, tax on, ii, 66. 

Waste land, i. 244-5. 

Waste land Rules, ii, 45, 47-8. 

Water-clook, see Hinni, i, 289. 

Waters, Lieut. Robert, ii. 277. 
Water-supply, in Salem Town, i. 317-8; in 
Central Jail, ii. 98; in Hosar, ii. 133. 

Wax, ii. 12d. 

Wax-cloth-printing, i, 270. 

‘Weeder (hand), i. 208. 

Weeding-plough, i. 299, 

‘Weuvers, i. 128, 179-80, 309; ii, 109. 

Weavers’ Bank, ii. 263. 

Weaving (neolithio), i. 42 ; legendary origin 
of, i. 180; Magga (Holeyas), 1. 203; 
Kambu “ kanji’, i, 219; exploitation 
by East India Company, i. 260-3 ; castes 
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i. 263; cotton, i. 264-6; silk, i, 267; 
factory at Salem, i. 268-9; Dharmapuri 
Taluk, ii. 94; Jail industry, ii. 98; 


Kambaya-nallar, ii, 222; Salem Taluk, ~ 


ii, 234; Omalar, ii. 268; Tiruchengodu, 
ii. 272; Atty, il. 293-4, 

Weig hta, i. 283-4. 

Welly, i. 287. 

Western Gangas, i. 49-52, 64 and 2. 4; ii. 
280; see also Inscriptions (Western 
Gangas), 

Wheat, i. 213; ii. 66. 

Wicker work, i..276-7. 

Widows, dress, i. 109; remarriage, i. 135. 

Wilkins, Rev. G., i. 102; ii. 138. 

Wina velocity, 1, 25. 

Wolves, i. 37. 

Wood, Colonel, campaigns of, i. 77-83; 
defeat at Bagalir, ii. 120; retreat from 
Hostr, ii, 188; storms Dharmapuri, ii. 
204; captures Tenkaraj-kottai ; ii. 228 ; 
Salem, ii, 250; Omalar> ii. 268; Attar, 
ii, 297. 

Woodbume, Major, ii. 184 #. 1. 

Woodoock, 1. 38, 

Wool, i. 263 and 272, 

Working Plang of Forests, i. 252-3. 

Wrightia tutotoria, manufacture of indigo 
from, i, 277. 


x 


Xavier, 8t, Francis, i. 94. : 
Xylotrechus quadripes (Borer), i. 230. 
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Y 


Yadavas, see Gollas. 

Yadavas of Devagiri, i. 61, 64, 171. 

Yadu, i. 66. 

Yarn, i. 283, 

Yayathi, i. 161. 

Yeutes, Mrs., ii. 261. 

Yajamdn ox Yajamadnan, see Ejamin;, see 
also i. 245. 

Yelagiris, i. 36, 

Yellow Ochre, i. 32. 

Yelochi Kapus, i. 166. 

Yeround, described, ii. 261-6, of. i, 16 
rainfall, i. 23; ferns, i. 88; panther, i 
35 ; roads, i. 297; immunity from mala 
ria, i. 312; hospital, i. 817; schools, i 
328 ; Bub-Registrar, ii. 90; Benel 
Court, ii, 91; Union, ii. 103 ; market. jj 
234. 

Yerimalai ridge (Shevaroys), i. 16. 

Yerukula (Korava dialect), i, 92. 

Yerukalas, i, 196 2, 1. 

Yeruyayil, ii, 219. 

Younker, Therezia, ii, 196. 


Z 


“J pattas,”’ ii, 48 

Zawindurs, ii. 68. 

Zea mays, i, 220. 

Zilla Schools, i. $28 ; Judges, ii. 84-6. 
Zillhag, i. 106. 

Yulfikar Khan, i. 72-3. 


